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Introduction 


Jelly Roll Morton always said he started it; so did Nick 
LaRocca. Perhaps it was born in New Orleans; maybe it just 
sort of drifted that way and bloomed there. Either way, jazz has 
been around since the beginning of the last century, even if it 
didn’t start being recorded until about 1917, when the Original 
Dixieland Jazz Band first went into a studio. We shall never 
know what Buddy Bolden, the first ‘king’ of New Orleans 
cornet-playing, sounded like, since he never recorded; and 
many other opportunities were also missed by the American 
industry. King Oliver and Jelly Roll Morton, both prominent 
figures before 1917, didn’t arrive in the studios until the 1920s; 
Freddie Keppard, whose band was a sensation in the 1910s, 
allegedly refused to make records lest anyone steal his sound. 
In fact, very little significant recording was done in New 
Orleans, the supposed birthplace of jazz, until the 1940s. So a 
white band in New York made ‘Darktown Strutters’ Ball’ in 
January 1917: at that time, they were described on the record 
labels as ‘Original Dixieland Jass Band’. 

Jazz (or jass) has become as widely documented on record 
as any music. It has rushed through its history - from trad¬ 
itional jazz to swing to bebop to free jazz and back again - in 
less than a century, and the gramophone has enjoyed the 
unique position of being able to document it at almost every 
step along the way. Although many will always hold that jazz 
is primarily a live music, at its best created in the immediacy 
of a concert setting of some kind, it has long been dissemi¬ 
nated, listened to and argued about via the medium of records. 
Jazz was, indeed, the first music to be dramatically affected by 
records. As the 78 r.p.m. medium gave way to the LP format, 
the confining bonds of the three-minute disc were abandoned 
and jazz performance became longer, less contained, more 
multifarious. 

It is one of the paradoxes of the jazz life that, although the 
musicians who play the music are seldom as financially 
rewarded as their counterparts in rock and classical music, 
they often get to make many more records. Jazz recordings are 
relatively economical to produce compared with the studio 
time which rock and classical records seem to demand. 
Starting their own label has often been the way by which 
musicians themselves disseminate their work, and there are 
many, many entrepreneurial spirits whose eagerness to record 
and distribute the music has helped to keep the jazz record 
scene a burgeoning phenomenon. Today, more jazz records 
than ever are recorded and released, despite its allegedly 
marginal status. 

There is also the matter of some nine decades of‘catalogue’ 
to be reissued. The advent of the compact disc brought new 
life to many a neglected jazz archive. Most of the major cata¬ 
logues of the past — RCA’s Bluebird, Warner Bros’ Atlantic, 
the great modern archives of Blue Note, Verve and Prestige - 
have been restored to circulation via CD. As many of the 
earlier recordings have fallen out of copyright, independent 
enterprises such as Classics, Frog and Retrieval have embarked 


on extensive CD reissues of the jazz of the 1920s, ’30s and ’40s. 
This has now extended to the 1950s: the LP era itself has now 
(to the consternation of many in the industry) become ‘avail¬ 
able’. As we go to press, the situation over recording copy¬ 
rights has not been resolved. There is an ongoing campaign to 
extend the copyright period from 50 to 90 years, and if that 
happens, the consequences, as far as jazz on record is con¬ 
cerned, may be enormous. 

Our aim in this book has been to try to provide as compre¬ 
hensive an overview as possible of this vast and bewilderingly 
diverse area of recorded music. Newcomers to jazz are always 
hard-pressed to know both where to start and where to pro¬ 
ceed from there. Most will have heard of Miles Davis’s Kind Of 
Blue or John Coltrane’s Giant Steps, two of the most famous 
jazz albums ever released. But both those musicians have 
enormous discographies, and this presents a formidable prob¬ 
lem to collectors on a limited budget or to those who wish to 
acquire just a few examples of Davis or Coltrane on record. At 
the same time, more experienced fans and collectors deserve a 
detailed summary and evaluation of what exactly is available 
by both major and minor figures in the jazz field. That is what 
we’ve tried to do here. 

As in the areas routinely defined by the terms ‘rock’ or 
‘classical’, the diversity of music covered by the term ‘jazz’ is 
extraordinary. Our aim is to list and discuss as many records 
currently available in the field as possible—but, since jazz itself 
remains a difficult area to define, this always leads to problems 
over what to include and what to leave out. Although jazz and 
blues are inextricably bound up in each other, we have 
omitted such musicians as Bessie Smith and Joe Turner, even 
though their records are listened to and enjoyed by countless 
numbers of ‘jazz fans’: the blues demands a volume to itself, 
and we are delighted that the Penguin Guide to Blues 
Recordings, a book which we have ourselves eagerly awaited, 
was at last published in 2006. Singers, too, are difficult to 
make clear judgement-calls on: the old argument as to what is 
a jazz singer has never been resolved, and it could be con¬ 
tended that, if we have included Mel Torme (as we have), then 
why not Peggy Lee, or Bing Crosby, or Frank Sinatra, all of 
whom made records of a jazz inclination? Often we have been 
guided by the nature of the accompaniments, and in some 
cases we have chosen to include only the jazz-directed output 
of a particular artist. In the case of Nat Cole, for instance, 
we’ve omitted the bulk of his vocal recordings, while his 
instrumental ones have remained; much the same applies to 
George Benson. We don’t wish to discriminate against an 
artist seeking pop status, but we try to stick to discussing jazz 
records. 

The advent of ‘free music’ placed a further strain on jazz 
classification: the work of such musicians as Derek Bailey may, 
often at their own insistence, have little to do with any jazz 
tradition. But the connections between jazz and improvised 
music are indisputable, and there is no feasible reason to 
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discriminate against free music by excluding it from this book. 

It hardly needs saying that it’s impossible to include every 
jazz record from every part of the globe. The sixth edition of 
the Guide reached a physical limit in terms of size, and for this 
one we have had to be ever more selective in terms of what’s 
been included. Even so, literally thousands of new discs have 
been considered for inclusion. The flow of new material is as 
prodigious as ever. To those who missed out this time around, 
our apologies: but the Guide can only get so big. In addition, 
the increasing bulk of the jazz back-catalogue is another issue. 
While many records have disappeared from circulation since 
last time, it is increasingly the practice of major jazz labels such 
as ECM and Black Saint/Soul Note to keep their entire cata¬ 
logues in print. But we still try to cover as much of significance 
as we can out of what was available at the time of our cut-off 
point (spring 2006). More on this further on. 

In situations where there is a big overlap in the reissues of 
early material, as is now the case with some major artists, we’ve 
simply tried to choose the best records to list. Compilations, 
either of a single artist or of some style of jazz genre, have been 
flooding out in recent years, as major labels seek to put a bit of 
fresh life (as they see it) into comparatively quiescent areas of 
their catalogue. We’ve omitted many of these, unless they’re a 
really effective piece of cherrypicking. 

As usual, we rarely list those records which amount to little 
more than easy-listening instrumental or vocal music with 
only the vaguest of jazz connotations. The radio format in 
America known as ‘smooth jazz’ includes a great deal of this 
kind of thing. The ‘popular’ charts have lately seen some jazz- 
associated artists in there, too. Many such records have little 
to do with what we (and most of our readers) understand as 
jazz - and if that seems an elitist view, we prefer to see it as a 
pragmatic one. There’s a substantial grey area between jazz 
and contemporary composition: some musicians, such as 
Fred Rzewski, move freely between these genres, and there are 
many records - particularly from such companies as Bvhaast 
- which count jazz as an element (though not perhaps the 
defining one) in their make-up. On this issue, we’ve used our 
discretion here as best we can. 

How do we get the records we review? Many companies and 
indeed the artists themselves are kind enough to send us 
review copies - although they can all vouch for the fact that 
this has no bearing on what we think of the music we listen to! 
Some may be astonished to hear that many, many records 
were also purchased, across the counter, or over the world¬ 
wide web, by ourselves - just as most of our readers do. We 
like to think that we haven’t entirely lost touch with how col¬ 
lectors and fans approach building their personal library of 
music. But if nobody has sent us a disc, and we haven’t been 
able to lay our hands on a copy, it won’t be listed here. If a disc 
is literally impossible to find, even if theoretically available, it 
does no kind of service to collectors to give it coverage. 

Other discs may have arrived too late for inclusion. Some 
we have deemed too poor to be even worth listing. Some we 
may have simply missed altogether. A few of our correspon¬ 
dents take obvious delight in pointing out discs which we’ve 
omitted, to which we can only say ... excuse us, but no one’s 
perfect. 

One trend of late has been for some of the major labels to 
issue limited-edition releases - Blue Note with their 
Connoisseur series, Verve with their Elite Editions. Here and 


there we have listed a few of these titles, where we think the 
release is of particular significance and the reader stands a 
good chance of finding a copy: some ‘limited editions’ seem to 
last a long time. 

This is designed to be a practical book, to assist our reader- 
ship in putting together a collection of jazz music which they 
can enjoy and be proud of. None of the judgements herein is 
set in stone: further listening and pondering on the music may 
yield different opinions in the fullness of time, and - as always 
- here and there assiduous readers may again spot a slight 
change of opinion from our previous editions. In that respect, 
we share a characteristic that is surely common to all jazz lis¬ 
teners: that of living and developing with this music as it con¬ 
tinues to evolve and grow. We have tried not to be sentimental 
about our evaluations: it is all too tempting to overrate some 
records on the basis that the jazz musician’s lot is trying 
enough without having to endure negative criticism. But the 
first responsibility of a Guide such as this is to the listeners and 
record-buyers. Building even a modestly representative 
library of jazz CDs is an expensive business, and even the 
keenest fan will be able to invest in only a fraction of what is 
available to them in the current record marketplace. Our 
primary aim has been to assist in deciding how best to make 
that choice and to suggest areas of the music which may yield 
hitherto unrealized pleasures. 

Evaluation 

While some may consider it iniquitous to define the merits of 
a record using a star-system, we feel that it’s simply the most 
useful shorthand as a starting point for discussing the disc in 
question. But we cannot stress too strongly that the reader 
should consult the text in addition to the star rating for our 
overall evaluation of the record. We have chosen to make use 
of between one and four stars: parentheses round a single star 
indicate that some small reservation prevents our placing it in 
the higher category. Brackets around all of the stars denote a 
basic reservation which usually has something to do with the 
presentation. 

**** Very fine: an outstanding record that yields consistent 
pleasure and is a notable example of the artist’s work. 

***(*) An excellent record, with some exceptional music. Only 
kept out of the front rank by some minor reservations. 

*** A good, middleweight set; one that lacks the stature or 
consistency of the finest records, but which will reward the 
listener tuned to its merits. 

**(*) Worthwhile things here, but some significant flaws in 
either performance or presentation tell against it. Maybe for 
completists of the artist in question only. 

** Not good. There are many better records to listen to. 

*(*) Awful. A waste of their time and your money. 

* Confiscate their instruments. 

A few further words on grading. Inevitably, a great many 
records end up with a three-star rating, which is basically an 
average mark. By its very nature, this is going to be a populous 
category. Such records may well provide a lot of pleasure, but 
they’re never going to be part of an ‘essential’ library. Such a 
rating might also be considered in the context of the artist in 
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question: a three-star record by one of the giants of the music 
is likely to be an inferior example of that musician at work, but 
for many lesser figures, it could be their signature session. As 
ever, interpret these gradings in tandem with the text. 

When push comes to shove, though, we would admit that 
anyone looking to build an ‘essential’ collection can pass up 
anything under three-and-a-half stars without loss of sleep. 
Life s too short, and CDs are too costly. There aren’t all that 
many discs of two stars or less which we even list, and then it’s 
more in the nature of a warning than anything else: our space 
(and listening time) is at enough of a premium to oblige us to 
dismiss most dross out of hand. 

In a very few cases we have chosen to award a special token 
of merit; in our Guide , it takes the form of a crown. This is to 
denote records we feel a special admiration or affection for: a 
purely personal choice, which we hope our readers will deem 
as such. We hope our readers will indulge this whim. 

Core Collection 

This book rates thousands of CDs but, modern life being 
what it is, very few readers can hope to make time for even a 
significant percentage of the total. With that in mind, we have 
selected some 200 discs which are suggested as a ‘Core 
Collection’: a basic library of jazz records which readers on a 
budget or those who wish for only a small holding of jazz CDs 
might consider as their first-priority purchases. These are 
highlighted as such in the text. It is meant as a balanced selec¬ 
tion covering every strain in the music; but we anticipate that 
debate will inevitably rage over what has and hasn’t been 
included in this list! 


Recording Quality 

Our first concern is with the music itself, and most contem¬ 
porary jazz records are engineered to the customary high 
standards which are the norm for the industry; they therefore 
require little further comment — although, whenever there is 
some particular felicity or problem with the production, we 
have noted it as such. Far more important, however, is the 
question of the remastering of older material for CD reissue. 
Remastering from 78s continues to be an area which excites 
controversy, just as it was in the LP era, and numerous issues 
have caused us disappointment in this regard. Set against this 
is the magnificent work which was done by, in particular, 
the late John R. T. Davies, the doyen of the field. We have 
attempted to be as scrupulous as possible in our evaluation 
of this issue. We might also mention that we have frequently 
discovered many instances when the CD version of even a 
relatively modern record offers no noticeable improvement 
over the LP issue: LP-loving audiophiles are a small but vocal 
minority, and they are unlikely to ever be satisfied with the 
now-standard format. Overall, however, we are glad to note 
that, as the CD era has matured, standards of remastering have 
become much more consistent, and more often than not there 
is evidence of real craftsmanship in a typical CD reissue. 

A good deal of fuss has been made (by the industry) over 
such new standards as 24-bit remastering. In reality, the 
‘noticeable improvements’ in such editions are a marketing 


deception. Since domestic CD players are at present still no 
more than 16-bit, the ‘superior’ sound is currently converted 
down in any case. 

Pricing 

The jazz record business is a global one and, with the rise in 
internet commerce and international retailing, CD pricing is a 
far from static issue: the price of a disc in one territory may 
conflict with its cost as an import in another. As usual, we do 
not denote whether an issue is full- or mid-price, or indeed at 
budget. The latter bracket is still a comparative rarity among 
jazz CDs but, with labels such as Naxos and Proper launching 
their own series and with many of the major companies releas¬ 
ing compilation series which are at least close to the budget 
point, it’s an increasingly populated area. 

Layout of Text 

Musician entries are listed alphabetically. 

Here is a typical record-entry: 

***(*) The Return Of Tal Farlow Original Jazz Classics OJC 
356 Farlow; John Scully (p); Jack Six (b);Alan Dawson (d). 9/69. 

The star-rating is followed by the title of the record; its label 
and catalogue number follow. Next we list the musicians who 
are playing on the disc, together with their instrumental cred¬ 
its, and - where available - the date of the recording 
(month/year). All personnel are listed collectively - that is, it 
shouldn’t be implied that every musician listed for a record is 
featured on every track. A full list of instrument abbreviations 
follows this introduction. Where there are multiple records in 
an entry, each change in personnel is duly noted - although, 
rather than listing the same musicians over again, subsequent 
details may begin with ‘As above, except... ’ Sometimes, where 
there may be some minor changes between complex lists of 
personnel, we have chosen to say ‘Similar to above’ or such¬ 
like. Where the recording dates span a number of different 
sessions, as is the case for many compilations, they are listed 
as, for example, 5/74-10/80. While we’ve tried to present the 
clearest possible picture of who recorded what and when, this 
is a guide, not a discography, and we’ve attempted to be sen¬ 
sible over the listing of minutiae. We hope our readers will 
indulge any slight discrepancies of style which may result. 

We have tried to be as accurate as possible over listing 
catalogue numbers, but neither we nor our publishers can be 
held responsible for mistakes which may have eluded our 
checking. By and large, we have attempted to simplify the 
situation as far as possible by concentrating on the ‘core’ num¬ 
ber which most records are assigned. Many CDs now show a 
seemingly baffling array of digits, but often these refer to bar¬ 
code configurations as well as the core number. It has become 
an industry standard to use the suffix -2 to denote a CD issue. 
Independent companies often use very simple systems of 
cataloguing - which we wish the major companies would avail 
themselves of! Most record companies are seeking to stand¬ 
ardize their catalogue-number system to ensure that a world¬ 
wide release uses the same central number. Columbia seems to 
be one of the few which doesn’t, necessarily. 
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We always advise that, when ordering records, readers state 
in full the title and artist and desired format, as well as the cata¬ 
logue numbers. Experienced dealers will be able to spot any 
possible confusion over the number when furnished with 
these extra details. 

Biography 

We have again chosen to preface each artist’s entry with a few 
lines - in some cases, no more than a few words - which offer 
some biographical information, or frequently a simple pointer 
to the kind of player he or she is. We’ve no wish to charge 
into the sort of territory inhabited by the several excellent 
biographical A-Z jazz works (particularly Richard Cook’s Jazz 
Encyclopedia, also published by Penguin) which are already 
out there; this is more of a ‘sighter’ on the artist in question. 

Formats: How Would You Like That 
Packaged 

The music industry continues to be a difficult and complex 
business to try and run. Enormous revenues are still being lost 
via free downloads and piracy of various kinds. Reluctantly or 
otherwise, the major companies have now thrown themselves 
into the download as a source of revenue, and it has been 
having a major effect on their approach to the selling and 
marketing of their pop music in particular. The consequences 
for a supposedly marginal area such as jazz are less easy to 
evaluate. 

This book continues to be about compact discs, first and 
foremost, and the music they carry. We are unconvinced that 
this format is either doomed or outdated. It offers the finest 
sound quality available in the current marketplace, with 
SACD and even more advanced media building on its 
strengths. Rival formats such as iPod, and downloading your 
music library to your computer’s hard drive, are fine as a mat¬ 
ter of convenience. But the enormous amount of compression 
required to effect this means that a great part of what used to 
be called the ‘hi-fi experience’ is being lost. Hard drives are 
also susceptible to damage and deterioration: we would hate 
to think of readers losing their music libraries because of some 
investment in mere convenience. 

Downloads are by now a fact of life, and presumably most 
of the music listed in this book is or will soon enough be avail¬ 
able for downloading. But the ‘album’ is still a preferred 
medium for jazz music: historically, the great jazz recordings 
remain such iconic albums as Kind Of Blue, Saxophone 
Colossus, Giant Steps and Point Of Departure. Their duration 
seems uncommonly appropriate for this music, often reflect¬ 
ing the length of a typical jazz performance. And where would 
we be without cover art and sleeve-notes? 

Predicting the future is not our business. Like everyone else 
reading this, we wait to see what will happen next. 

Deletions 

A book like this can never be as up to date as we would wish. 
Many records will have appeared since our manuscript went 


to press, and a number of those listed here may have fallen 
victim to the deletions axe. Records often stay in circulation 
even after they have been officially ‘deleted’: dealers and inde¬ 
pendent distributors may hold stocks, and a diligent search 
can often locate a supposedly extinct item. All this will be 
familiar to experienced collectors, who know how difficult it 
can be to locate a particular record; but we counsel that a 
patient reader should try more than one source if confronted 
with an initial response that a record is deleted and therefore 
impossible to obtain. For that purpose we have included a list 
of distributors at the end of this introduction. 


What's In, What's Out? 

This edition of the Guide is in some ways the most radically 
revised version we have ever completed. The seventh edition 
grew so enormous that we had to lose our index of individual 
artists at the end. We did not expect the world-wide uproar 
which resulted from this heinous crime. But in order to 
accommodate the index’s return, we have had to make 
numerous savings on space. 

This has led to a number of things. We have removed many 
entries which have seemed to stand still in recent years, 
through the lack of any new releases by the artist in question. 
Where there has been even a slight doubt about a record’s 
availability, we have been much more ruthless about deleting 
it from the text. On larger entries, where considerable space is 
taken up with records which are of little overall consequence 
or call for only modest appraisal, we have introduced an ‘In 
Brief section at the end, which we hope tells readers all they 
need to know. 

This has resulted in a somewhat slimmer and definitely 
fitter book. We know that quite a number of brave souls actu¬ 
ally carry the book with them on shopping expeditions; but 
even taking it off the shelf to consult an entry shouldn’t 
require a bodybuilder’s muscles. 

As ever, we’ve tried to offer as comprehensive a coverage as 
we can of the world’s jazz music, both historical and contem¬ 
porary. It is salutary to reflect that, at a time when some are 
suggesting that the CD has its days numbered, we have for this 
edition auditioned thousands of new discs and are receiving 
more than ever for possible inclusion. 

Overview: 2006-2007 

The most disappointing aspect of jazz in the record business 
of late has been the damaging loss of faith in instrumentalists 
by the major companies. Both Sony BMG and Warners closed 
their jazz departments. Verve continued to downsize their 
active roster, and only Blue Note seemed ready to continue to 
release albums by musicians such as Jason Moran, Pat 
Martino and Greg Osby. What is worse for them is that the 
jazz-singer bubble, inflated by Norah Jones, Diana Krall and 
Jane Monheit, among many others, seems ready to deflate if 
not quite burst. 

Which has left it up to independent labels and, increasingly, 
musician-owned outfits such as Artistshare to document the 
music, and they have continued to do so even in the face of 
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troublesome operating conditions for many of them. As retail 
stores continue to fill up their racks with DVDs rather than 
CDs, and a general if misleading impression that the CD is old 
hat spreads abroad, the search is on for new ways to sustain 
business. Internet retailing, direct marketing and the possibil¬ 
ity of entering the download game are all issues which small 
jazz labels are actively pursuing. 

It is now more or less accepted by the majors that pre-LP era 
music is simply not worth trying to sell any longer, which 
leaves most of the traditional and swing recordings out in the 
cold, even if copyright laws currently allow independents to 
market this music themselves. However, the threatened 
change in copyright laws could have a drastic and disas¬ 
trous effect on this music’s availability. Our advice to inter¬ 
ested listeners: get it while you can, for tomorrow may just be 
too late. 
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even if not always acknowledged. Our former editor Nigel 
Wilcockson scarpered half-way through this edition, but 
Georgina Laycock took over the reins and had several 
headaches as a result. Sophie Lazar was doing a fine job over 
production and copy matters, but then she also left (were they 
trying to tell us something?) and Emma Brown worked won¬ 
ders as her successor. Our incomparable agent, Anthony Goff, 
continues to be hard to compare. To anyone. 

As usual, two people who’ve shared our listening time - not 
always to their own satisfaction - get the biggest thanks: love 
always to Lee Ellen and Sarah. 

Richard Cook 

Brian Morton 



Distributors 


The following UK distributors may be able to help in obtain¬ 
ing records. We have appended the names of some of the 
labels they deal with, where appropriate. 

New Note Distribution, Pinnacle Building, Teardrop Centre, 
London Road, Swanley, br8 8 ts (Tel: 01322 616050; Fax: 01322 
615658): Concord, ECM, Hep, Label Bleu, N2K, Nagel Heyer, 
Stretch, TCB, Timeless, Tutu, Zephyr 

Harmonia Mundi Ltd, 19-21 Nile St, London ni 7lr (Tel.: 0207 
253 0863; Fax: 0207 253 3237): Black Saint, Emanem, Flapper, 
hatOLOGY, Soul Note, Winter & Winter 

Cadillac Distribution, 15 King’s Exchange, Tileyard Road, 
London N7 9AH (Tel: 0207 619 9111; Fax: 0207 619 0901; email: 
john@cadillacjazz.co.uk): Arbors, Baldwin Street, Bvhaast, 
Cadillac, Calligraph, Dragon, 504 , FMP, Frog, Geestgronden, 
Gemini, ICP, Jazz Focus, Jazz Hour, Jazz Oracle, Leo, Matchless, 
Ogun, PEK Sound, Phono Suecia, Reservoir, Wave 

Spotlite, 103 London Road, Sawbridgeworth, Herts CM21 9JJ 
(Tel.: 01279 724572): Sackville, Spotlite 

Discovery Records, Nursteed Road, Devizes, Wilts snio 3DY 
(Tel.: 01380 728000): Classics, Cool N Blue, Definitive, Fresh 
Sound, Steeplechase, Stunt, Sunnyside 

Proper Distribution, The Powerhouse, Cricket Lane, 
Beckenham, Kent BR3 ilw (Tel.: 0208 676 5131): A, Black Lion, 
Candid, Challenge, Chesky, Criss Cross, Delmark, High Note, 
Lake, Proper, Retrieval, Savant 

Support your local record shop! However, since mail order is 
often the only available option for many, we recommend: 
Crazy Jazz, 1 Hearn Road, Romford rmi 2dp (Tel.: 08707 
469210; Fax: 01708 726796; or visit www.crazyjazz.co.uk). 

Artists or companies who have records which they feel should 
be heard by the authors for the next edition are invited to 
contact Richard Cook via email at: RDCookJazz@aol.com. 
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acc 

accordion 

gfs 

goofus 

acl 

alto clarinet 

g-syn 

guitar synthesizer 

af 

alto flute 

hca 

harmonica 

ahn 

alto horn 

hn 

horn 

arr 

arranger 

hp 

harp 

as 

alto saxophone 

hpd 

harpsichord 

b 

bass 

ky 

keyboards 

bal 

balalaika 

kz 

kazoo 

ban 

bandoneon 

mand 

mandolin 

bb 

brass bass 

mar 

marimba 

bcl 

bass clarinet 

mel 

mellophone 

bf 

bass flute 

melod 

melodica 

bhn 

baritone horn 

ob 

oboe 

bj 

banjo 

org 

organ 

bs 

baritone saxophone 

P 

piano 

bsn 

bassoon 

perc 

percussion 

bsx 

bass saxophone 

picc 

piccolo 

b-t 

bass trumpet 

picct 

piccolo trumpet 

btb 

bass trombone 

pkt-t 

pocket-trumpet 

c 

cornet 

sno 

sopranino saxophone 

cbcl 

contrabass clarinet 

sou 

sousaphone 

cbsrspn contrabass sarrusophone 

srspn 

sarrusophone 

cbsx 

contrabass saxophone 

ss 

soprano saxophone 

cel 

celeste 

syn 

synthesizer 

cl 

clarinet 

t 

trumpet 

clo 

cello 

tb 

trombone 

Cmel 

C-melody saxophone 

tba 

tuba 

comp 

composer 

thn 

tenor horn 

cond 

conductor 

ts 

tenor saxophone 

cor 

cor anglais 

uke 

ukulele 

d 

drums 

V 

vocal 

elec 

electronics 

vib 

vibraphone 

eng hn 

english horn 

via 

viola 

euph 

euphonium 

vn 

violin 

f 

flute 

vtb 

valve trombone 

flhn 

flugelhorn 

wbd 

washboard 

frhn 

french horn 

xy 

xylophone 

g 

guitar 

































































































































































REZ ABBASI 1 


Juhani Aaltonen (bom 1935) 

TENOR AND ALTO SAXOPHONES, FLUTE, ALTO FLUTE, PICCOLO 

Born in Kuovala, Aaltonen worked in various musical situations 
before arriving in Helsinki in 1961 and working in numerous 
big-band and studio settings. In the ’70s he came to wider 
prominence, with Edward Vesala and Heikki Sarmanto, and an 
association with Arild Andersen; but in the ’90s he worked largely 
away from jazz and has only recently made a return on record. 

**** Etiquette Love LRCD 119 Aaltonen; Sakari Kukko (ts); 
Hasse Walli (g); Juhani Poutanen (via); Pekka Sarmanto, Teppo 
Hauta-aho (b); Edward Vesala (d, syn, v). 3-9/74. 

★★*(★) swings Love LRCD 160 Aaltonen; Seppo Peltola (tb); 

Esko Linnavalli (p); Rune Gustafsson (g); Ilkka Willman (b); Esko 
Rosnell (d); Sabu Martinez, Tapani Ikonen (perc); strings. 1/76. 
Aaltonen figured as a great voice in the European jazz of the ’70s 
and his retreat from prominence in the ’80s and ’90s must be 
accounted a major disappointment. These albums for the Finnish 
Love label were long overdue for CD reissue and their appearance 
is greatly welcomed. Both suffer a little from dated touches in 
matters such as the sound of electric keyboards, but the playing 
remains compelling. Etiquette is basically a collaboration with 
Edward Vesala, who contributes several themes, and it opens on 
an almost brutal dissection of‘But Not For Me’, which is executed 
with Rollins-like authority. As if to remind us that Aaltonen is 
one of the few saxophonists who can play flute with the same 
intensity as his other horn, the succeeding ‘Fountain’ is a stinging 
solo for overdubbed flutes. ‘Bhanki’ explores some of the territory 
Garbarek and Rypdal had been staking out, but if anything even 
more fiercely, while the title-piece is an almost ritualistic frenzy 
for alto saxophone. ‘Perhaps’ is a mystifying coda. Both Aaltonen 
and Vesala give their all throughout. 

Strings is co-credited with composer Otto Donner (who 
doesn’t play on the record) and is a fascinating showcase for 
Aaltonen’s craggy lyricism. Against dark, looming string charts, 
the saxophonist plays with enormous power and energy. ‘Och Det 
Gar, Det Gar’ is a stunning tour de force for his flute-playing and 
the closing ‘My Next And Only Love’ turns the jazzman-with- 
strings ballad on its head, the playing seemingly hewn out of 
rock, even when the closing measures hint at the American ballad 
which the title paraphrases. Both discs have been excellently 
remastered. 

★★★★ Mother Tongue TUM CD 002 Aaltonen; Uffe Krokfors (b); 
Tom Nekljudow (d). 10/02. 

★**(★) Strings Revisited TM CD 003 Aaltonen; Reggie 
Workman (b); Andrew Cyrille (d); Avanti! Chamber Orchestra; 
Henrik Otto Donner (cond). 11/03. 

**★(★) Reflections TUM CD 007 Aaltonen; Reggie Workman 
(b); Andrew Cyrille (d). 11/03. 

These terrific discs signalled a marvellous return for Aaltonen. 
The concert recording with his new trio is beautifully pitched, 
bass and drums moving in shadowy formation behind the 
saxophone and flute, and the leader’s playing has lost nothing in 
the way of power and expressiveness. The group is so simpatico 
that even the later set with Workman and Cyrille is a shade less 
involving, although there’s still some tremendous music here, 
including Aaltonen’s current musings on Coltrane in ‘Selfless¬ 
ness’. This one was recorded the day after the sessions for Strings 
Revisited, which takes a fresh look at some of Donner’s themes 
from the classic Strings date plus some new works. The new 
version of ‘My Next And Only Love’ is hauntingly beautiful. 
Recent concert appearances by Junnu have only affirmed his 
continuing commitment to creative music. 


Rez Abbasi (born 1965) 

GUITAR 

Born in Karachi, but raised in Los Angeles, Abbasi has been 
influenced successively by Jim Hall, Pat Metheny and Bill Frisell. 
Moving to New York in 1987, he began to devise a more personal 
style. 

*** Third Ear String Jazz 10121 Abbasi; Bob Mintzer (ss, ts); 

Billy Drewes (sax); Russ Lossing, Kenny Werner (p); Marc 
Copland (ky); Scott Colley, Marc Johnson (b); Peter Erskine, Ben 
Perowsky (d); Satoko Takeishi (perc). 5/91,11/92. 

*** Modern Memory String Jazz 10122 Abbasi; Tim Hagans (t); 
Scott Whitfield (tb); Gary Thomas (ts, f); Michael Formanek (b); 
Tony Moreno (d). 96. 

Abbasi was still working through his influences when he recorded 
the first of these, a fine, fusion-tinged date, which actually covers 
a longish period of activity. There’s no obvious evolution between 
the two dates, but the quality of sidemen is variable and that 
affects the impact of different tracks. ‘Memorial Daze’ with 
Johnson and Erskine is notable, but chiefly for the contribution 
of the rhythm section. The title-track prominently features 
Mintzer in familiar idiom, but there are strong statements from 
the less well-known Drewes as well. A promising start. 

‘Third Ear’ is reprised on the second disc, and puts the guest 
horns to good use, but it’s the new material, like the fiery ‘Blue 
Vindaloo’, which captures the attention, suggesting a player who 
has devised his own approach to free-ish post-bop, as well as 
other more groove-oriented styles. We struggle to hear the 
‘Eastern’ tinge which some reviewers have traded on, presumably 
aware that Abbasi spent his early childhood (but early childhood 
only) in Pakistan. The opening Hermeto Pascoal tune is played on 
acoustic with just bass and drums. It isn’t exactly a Latin swinger, 
but nor does it sound exotically ‘Asian’. The improvised pieces, 
including two dedicated to Coltrane and Keith Jarrett and all 
called ‘Modern Memory’, are enough to suggest that Abbasi has 
assimilated enough different idioms to work outside the frame. 
His tone is muscular and his chops undeniable, but it’s the sheer 
force of his musicality that makes the follow-up so impressive. 

*** Out Of Body String Jazz 10123 Abbasi; Ron Horton (t); Tony 
Malaby (sax); Peter Hebert (b); Bruce Hall (d). 02. 

Again, it’s the acoustic sound Abbasi gets on the gentle ‘Phosphor 
Colors’ and ‘Smile At Darkness’ that most immediately catches 
the ear, but the harder-edge cuts work a slower and more lasting 
spell. The closing ‘Dark Bones’ and the curious (and, yes, 
somewhat subcontinental) ‘Ganges’ are very effective, the former 
spun out at some length. Still perhaps too self-consciously 
eclectic in approach, Abbasi has matured satisfyingly ... 

***(*) Snake Charmer Earth Sounds LLC ES 125 Abbasi; Dave 
Liebman (ss); Gary Versace (org); Danny Weiss (d, tabla, v); Kiran 
Ahluwalia (tanpura, v). 2/03. 

... and then, just to prove us wrong about the Eastern influence, 
he weighs in with this, which features Indian instruments, 
including a guitar-sitar set-up, and on-street sounds recorded in 
Mumbai. There are moments here which are reminiscent of 
Liebman’s work with John McLaughlin and it may be that Abbasi 
has been listening to those honoured texts. However, more of 
what he does palpably comes from some inner conviction. His 
writing gets stronger all the time, but there is still a fuzzy 
variousness to the tracks selected which prevents these albums 
from making the kind of impact Abbasi’s exceptional talent 
suggests. Live, he is a formidable proposition, so it’s to be hoped 
that some nurturing label will see fit to take him on and shape a 
really devastating statement. 
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Tom Abbs 

BASS, TUBA 

Bassist and occasional tuba-player, busy on the New York scene 
since arriving there in 1991. 

★★(★) Conscription CIMP 288 Abbs; Brian Settles (ts, f); 
OkkyungLee (clo); Chad Taylor (d, vib). 4/03. 

Abbs has done string work with the likes of Ori Kaplan and Steve 
Swell, but this is the first of his own groups (named Frequency 
Response) to record. While there’s some strong playing, particu¬ 
larly from Lee, the music feels rather dissolute and under¬ 
prepared. A ffee-bop piece such as ‘Conscription’ needs a lot 
more in the way of both flair and discipline to make it work, and 
the contrast between that and the merely rambling ‘Turbulence’, 
which immediately follows, suggests that this is a group which 
simply isn’t all that sure of itself and where it’s going. At least 
Abbs picks uncliched titles: two of them are ‘Redundant 
Triangulation’ and ‘Anti-torpidity’. 


Ahmed Abdullah (born 1947) 

TRUMPET, FLUGELHORN, VOCAL 

Began almost as a swing stylist, but subsequently followed paths to 
freedom from the ’70s onwards. 

*** Dedication CIMP 152 Abdullah; Carlos Ward (as, f); 
Masujaa (g); Alex Blake (b); Cody Moffett (d). 6/97. 

*** Actual Proof CIMP 192 Abdullah; Alex Harding (bs, bcl); 
Masa Kamaguchi (b); Jimmy Weinstein (d). 1/99. 

Abdullah’s original inspiration was Louis Armstrong, but his 
main areas of activity have more to do with the free playing of the 
’70s and ’80s. 

Dedication is his first record in a while. The music tends to be 
dominated by Cody Moffett (playing his father’s kit), and he 
creates a fine, swinging drive for the big pieces, ‘Amanpondo’ and 
‘Song Of The Holy Warrior’. Ward seems a little sidelined and 
Abdullah again lacks authority as a player; but the music has a 
cheerful, celebratory feel, old-fashioned like a free-bop date of 25 
years before, and it’s quite a warming experience, though 
Abdullah’s singing on ‘La Vie En Rose’ is one track that many will 
prefer to skip. 

The spirit of Charles Moffett hangs over Actual Proof as well. 
Drummer Jimmy Weinstein met the veteran in a Brooklyn store, 
and then heard Abdullah at Moffett’s funeral service. Through a 
sequence of circumstances, NAM was formed and this record, 
whose title refers to the Buddhist belief in something like 
synchronicity, is the result. Abdullah is in stronger voice than on 
previous records and the group is altogether better balanced than 
on Dedication. A long ‘Naima’ and Gunter Hampel’s ‘Serenade 
For Marion Brown’ occupy the heart of the set, though once 
again Abdullah’s interest in the nexus of New Orleans and Africa 
is a dominant concern. The final ‘Song Of Time/Shaka Zulu’ is 
dedicated to the late Fred Hopkins, but the most straightfor¬ 
wardly moving cut is Abdullah’s own ‘Song Of Tenderness’, on 
which his muted solo floats over a bass-line that old Fred would 
have loved. 

★★★★ Tara's Song TUM 009 Abdullah; Alex Harding (bs); Billy 
Bang (vn); Alex Blake (b); Andre Strobert (d). 5/04. 

Inspired by the birth of a daughter the day after the September 11 
attacks on the US, this beautiful set, attributed to Abdullah’s 
Ebonic Tones ensemble, has a quietly swinging grace. The 
opening cut of Gigi Gryce’s ‘Sans Souci’ is unexpected, in that it 


evolves into a dialogue between trumpet and drums, with bass 
rumbling away off to one side. The version of Ornette’s ‘Lonely 
Woman’, which follows, is more highly developed, starting with 
lovely string interchanges before the main theme kicks in, rooted 
in Alex Harding’s baritone. ‘Tara’s Song’ is a melancholy nursery 
piece, its plangency perhaps explained not just by the historical 
circumstances, but the little girl’s initial frailty. There are pieces by 
Monk, two by Sim Ra as expected (‘Tapestry’ and ‘Fate In A 
Pleasant Mood’), a long version of Abdullah’s ‘The Cave’, which 
has the intimacy and plainness of some ancient domestic ritual. 
The coda is ‘Iko Iko’, a traditional song played with the saucy 
authority of Sir Rex Lawson of Nigeria. A wonderful record and 
testimony to Abdullah’s quietly growing authority as he 
approaches 60. 


John Abercrombie (born 1944) 

GUITAR, GUITAR SYNTHESIZER, ELECTRIC MANDOLIN, GUITAR 
MANDOLIN, PIANO 

Abercrombie got a professional start - after four years at Berklee - 
with Chico Hamilton’s group, before going on to record with 
drummer Billy Cobham. His characteristic style is limpid and 
evocative and makes imaginative use of electronic sweetening and 
extensions. 

Timeless ECM 829114-2 Abercrombie; Jan Hammer (p, 
ky); Jack Dejohnette (d). 6/74. 

*** Sargasso Sea ECM 835015-2 Abercrombie; Ralph Towner (g, 
p). 5/76. 

★★*(★) Characters ECM 829372-2 Abercrombie (g solo). 11/77. 

All credit to ECM for spotting and signing up the often 
understated Abercrombie. There’s more filigree than flash on the 
early Timeless, and it’s left to Dejohnette (the first of several 
tough-minded drummers Abercrombie has used as foils) and the 
underrated Hammer to give the set the propulsion it calls for. It 
would be unfair, though, to suggest that the guitarist doesn’t 
punch his weight. There is always more to his playing than hits 
the ear first time around, and this is a session that has grown in 
stature with familiarity, an altogether tougher and more resilient 
label debut than anyone remembers. (And if anyone is wondering 
where Gateway and its successors have gone, may we recommend 
a quick flip to the G-spot, where this properly collaborative group 
is now listed separately.) 

Sargasso Sea is a very different pile of weed, a winsome, 
diffident affair on which only the timbral variation of Towner’s 
12-string and piano figures sustains interest. This is the sort of 
thing that gave ECM its (mostly) undeserved reputation for 
unfunky pastel-jazz and, though the album still has its advocates, 
it’s less than representative of Abercrombie’s real strengths. If 
American popular music can be seen as a long struggle between 
3/4 and 4/4, then Abercrombie is squarely on the side of the 
waltzers; 6/8 and 12/8 are actually his most effective settings, but 
he rations both. 

Though an eponymous album was still, for some unexplained 
reason, some years off, Characters was Abercrombie’s most overt 
manifesto and calling-card, a demonstration of styles and moods 
and, even at this point in his career, influences too. If they weren’t 
obvious before, Jim Hall and Tal Farlow are evident in the mix, 
and there’s a touch of Wes Montgomery that was to come out 
again in the ’90s trio with Dan Wall and Adam Nussbaum. 

*** Night ECM 823212-2 Abercrombie; Michael Brecker (ts); Jan 
Hammer (p, ky); Jack Dejohnette (d). 4/84. 





JOHN ABERCROMBIE 


***(*) Current Event ECM 827770-2 Abercrombie; Marc Johnson 
(b); Peter Erskine (d). 9/85. 

*** Getting There ECM 833494-2 As above, except add Michael 
Brecker (ts). 4/87 

*** John Abercrombie ECM 837756-2 As above, except omit 
Brecker. 4/88. 

**** Animato ECM 841779-2 Abercrombie; Vince Mendoza 
(syn); Peter Erskine (d). 10/89. 

By the later ’8os, Abercrombie had something of an image 
problem. In terms of sheer bankability, he had been overtaken by 
John Scofield, and Bill FriselTs bag of tricks was significantly 
more capacious. Mercifully, whatever was discussed across the 
table at ECM (or, more realistically, whatever went on in Manfred 
Eicher’s or Abercrombie’s own head), there were to be no 
career-boosting gimmicks. These albums mark a period of 
consolidation during which Abercrombie simply dug in and got 
on with what he was good at. The self-titled record says nothing 
other than ‘Here I am; this is what I do; hope you like it’, and if it 
doesn’t quite come up to the strength of Current Event, which 
introduces two of the guitarist’s most sympathetic and responsive 
partners, it is still a very strong statement. The decision to include 
standard material - in particular a truly beautiful ‘Stella By 
Starlight’ and an unexpected reading of ‘Haunted Heart’ - was a 
good one at this point. 

Night demonstrated two things: first, that Abercrombie had 
outgrown the association with Hammer in particular, probably 
because increasingly he could give those evocative keyboard 
figures his own spin, using pedals and, later, guitar synth; and 
secondly, that he never sounds entirely easy in the company of a 
horn-player whose main strength is rapid-fire changes work. 
Brecker comes on like the hired gun who takes over the whole 
show, as he always does, and there’s perhaps too generous an 
allocation of space to both Johnson and Erskine on John 
Abercrombie, a further hint that the guitarist isn’t quite selfish 
enough to stamp himself on the music (though, to be fair, these 
albums are among the first to feature ECM’s later habit of giving 
individual group members an opportunity to develop their own 
thing; it sometimes works, sometimes not). 

Animato is interesting in this regard. Though it seems to 
contradict the point about not needing an effects man any more, 
it includes in Mendoza a synthesizer player very like Hammer in 
general conception and it gives considerable (and Justified) 
prominence to the drummer. However, longer retrospect reveals 
this as one of Abercrombie’s most cohesive and swinging sets. He 
sounds completely in control of the music, and it is almost 
axiomatic, given the label concerned, that the production is 
flawless. This probably wouldn’t be most people’s desert island 
choice, but time and the sea-change that followed have given it a 
new gloss and urgency. 

***(*) Now It Can Be Played Steeplechase SCCD 31314 
Abercrombie; Andy LaVerne (p); Steve LaSpina (b); Jeff Hirshfield 
(d). 4/92. 

During the ’90s Abercrombie flirted with a couple of other labels. 
The knee-jerk was to turn Jewish mother and declare that he 
wouldn’t get the Eicher and Kongshaug treatment from anyone 
else, but in fact the rather more homecooked sound on the 
Steeplechase serves him very well indeed. ‘Cat Nap’ and ‘Waltz 
King’ are both exceptional performances, with LaVerne strongly 
featured as co-leader. 

**** November ECM 519073-2 Abercrombie; John Surman (ss, 
bs, bcl); Marc Johnson (b); Peter Erskine (d). 11/92. 

Reconvening the trio with Johnson and Erskine was a master¬ 
stroke. Teaming them with stablemate Surman was little short of 


genius. In keeping with ECM’s later policy, this isn’t so much an 
Abercrombie record as a collaborative set that allows all four 
players to develop ideas. The title-track, though, is for the trio 
and it is one of the very best things Abercrombie has ever done: 
moody, faintly bleak but undeniably hard-edged and without 
sentiment. Johnson’s ‘Right Brain Patrol’, which on his own 
projects has always seemed slightly winsome and out-of-focus, 
emerges here as a compelling addition to the modern repertory, 
while Surman’s contribution to the freely improvised opening 
number, ‘The Cat’s Back’, suggests strongly that he had 
familiarized himself with at least some of Abercrombie’s 
back-catalogue before turning up to play. The retread of ‘John’s 
Waltz suggests it’s a theme we will be hearing again and, 
unexpectedly in this context, there is an arrangement of a 
standard, ‘Come Rain Or Come Shine’. Superb, evocative modern 
jazz. One day, we’ll get the out-takes as well. 

★★★(★) While We're Young ECM 517352-2 Abercrombie; Dan 
Wall (org); Adam Nussbaum (d). 6 / 92 . 

*** Speak Of The Devil ECM 849648-2 As above. 7 / 93 . 

***(*) Tactics ECM 533680-2 As above. 7 / 96 . 

No one expected this to last. It was widely assumed in 1992 that 
Abercrombie’s organ trio - poised somewhere between Wes 
Montgomery and Lifetime - was a one-off idea, a forgivable 
self-indulgence that actually worked better than anyone had any 
right to expect. In fact, its great success has largely defined 
Abercrombie’s recent career and has very significantly kick- 
started his playing. The most recent of the trio was recorded live 
at Visiones in New York and it represents a working band who 
have come to understand each other’s needs very well. Nussbaum, 
like Christensen and Erskine before him, doesn’t so much drive 
the thing along as provide injections of fuel when they are 
needed. There are signs that much of the material on the second 
album was written especially for the trio, but perhaps with some 
pragmatic haste. It must have been fun to play, but there is too 
little for the listener to get a purchase on. The live album, Tactics, 
is much stronger: churning but still delicate Hammond shapes, a 
rock-steady bass, and some of Abercrombie’s lightest and most 
dancing jazz-playing. 

***(*) Open Land ECM 557652-2 As above, except add Kenny 
Wheeler (t, flhn), Joe Lovano (ts), Mark Feldman (vn). 9 / 98 . 

There was no particular need to augment or spice up the existing 
trio, which still had lots of mileage, but this was an intriguing 
collaboration. The revelation of the set is Feldman, who is as fiery 
and antagonistic in places as Leroy Jenkins or Billy Bang, and he 
blends brilliantly with both organ and guitar. Wheeler, as ever, has 
more sinew in his playing than at first appears, and his attack is 
notably sharper and more plosive here than in his usual 
guest-musician mode. The slight disappointment is Lovano, who 
very much sounds as though he’s around for a casual sit-in; Joe 
never plays badly or with less than imagination, but there’s no fire 
to his work. Both the title-track and ‘Free Piece Suite’ are quite 
free in conception, and Wall’s open-ended dissonances leave any 
amount of room for imaginative improvisation. Like most 
current ECM sets, this feels very much like a collaborative project 
rather than leader-plus-group; but Abercrombie does seem 
firmly, quietly in charge here, steering the performances in his 
distinctive, hard to define way. 

**★(*) The Hudson Project Stretch 9024 Abercrombie; John 
Patitucci (b); Peter Erskine (d). 99 . 

Classic trio jazz from three masters, sensitively produced by Paul 
Siegel and label boss Chick Corea. Our only reservation is that the 
record somewhat lacks light and shade. Abercrombie’s two 
compositions are the most upbeat and buoyant on the set, 
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bracketed by Bob Mintzer’s ‘Runferyerlife’ and ‘Modern Day 
Tuba’. John’s ‘Little Swing’ shows how comfortably he remains in 
possession of a classic jazz guitar idiom, while his solos on ‘Cats & 
Kittens’ and ‘Well’, composed by Erskine and Patitucci respec¬ 
tively, suggest once again how much wit and humour there is in 
his playing. 

+*** Cat'n'NIouse ECM 014001-2 Abercrombie; Mark Feldman 
(vti); Marc Johnson (b); Joey Baron (d). 12 / 00 . 

*★★★ Class Trip ECM 038118-2 As above. 2 / 03 . 

‘A Nice Idea’ opens Cat V Mouse with softly brushed figures from 
Baron, ensembles and exchanges between Abercrombie and 
Feldman (who sound like two wisely passionate old philoso¬ 
phers) and some notably earthbound and focused playing from 
Johnson. ‘Convolution’ moves the music some way towards 
abstraction, as do the collectively improvised ‘Third Stream 
Samba’ and ‘Show Of Hands’, but it’s that second track’s edgy 
detail that shows how sympathetic and responsive a group this is, 
and when Abercrombie rocks out the final two minutes they’re 
with him every inch. 

John sounds in great form, but it’s very often the fiddle that 
cuts through the mix to make the most emphatic statements. The 
more obviously processed lines work better than the cleaner, 
acoustic-sounding passages, but the production is in no way at 
fault. Manfred Eicher and engineer James Farber have found a 
sound-balance ideally suited to this extraordinary group and a 
thoroughly satisfying performance. 

Class Trip is quiet, thoughtful, and about as remote from the 
current axis of American jazz guitar (Scofield-Metheny) as the 
one non-original, Bela Bartok’s ‘Soldier’s Song’. But it’s still four 
American guys in a New York studio, and the playing is informed 
by many traditions. As gentle as many of the pieces are, the 
session feels like it works at a steady lilt, and Abercrombie’s 
fascination with waltz-time seems to run through most of it, even 
when they’re playing in a different metre. ‘Dansir’ is a lovely start, 
and the closing improvisation is a surprisingly tart finale. 

*** A Nice Idea Steeplechase SSCD 31571 Abercrombie; Andy 
LaVerne (p). 8 / 04 . 

A gently swinging set from two understated masters. Most of the 
original material is kept to the end of the set, though LaVerne’s 
‘Refried Bananas’ occupies a central position and shows how 
much witty thought went into these deceptive sessions. The 
pianist also contributes ‘Now Hear This’ and ‘Confabulation’, 
while Abercombie takes the final credit with ‘Jazz Folk’, a warm 
and even nostalgic reworking of ideas he has toyed with for years. 
The most impressive performances, though, are the standards, 
notably a fresh reading of that weary warhorse ‘Round About 
Midnight’ and a graceful ‘Besame Mucho’. Abercrombie seemed 
to be doing quite a bit for Steeplechase around this time. The 
label’s consecutive release is a set by Hammond man Gary 
Versace, with Abercrombie well featured and sounding very 
different to his ECM persona, tighter and more obviously 
jazz-based. 

Also, in brief: 

*** Rarum: Selected Recordings ECM 8014. 74 - 00 . 

Valuable artist’s selection from sessions for the label, and John has 
been on more than most. 

*** Alone Together Acoustic Records AC005. 05 . 

Nice set of duets with fellow guitarist Frank Haunschild. Not 
essential, but lovely playing throughout. 


Pablo Ablanedo 

PIANO 

Argentinian pianist and group leader, documenting work with 
fellow countrymen and New York players on these two octet 
sessions. 

*★* From Down There Fresh Sound FSNT 109 Ablanedo; Avishai 
Cohen (t); Anat Cohen (ss, ts, cl); Jerome Sabbagh (ss, ts); Jenny 
Scheinman (vn); Juancho Herrera, Julio Santillan (g); Fernando 
Huergo (b); Franco Pinna (d); Katie Viqueira (v). 8 / 00 . 

*** Alegria Fresh Sound FSNT 156 As above, except Taylor 
Haskins (t,flhn) and Ben Motider (g) replace Avishai Cohen and 
Herrera; add Chris Cheek (ss, ts), Ernesto Klar (elec), omit 
Viqueira. 8 / 02 . 

Ablanedo’s music is gentle and ruminative. Though the basic 
instrumentation adds up to an octet on both discs, the leader 
isn’t one of those composers who likes to make a small band 
sound bigger than its size: if anything, he asks his players to be 
quiet and careful and never let a texture become too crowded. 
There are seldom more than one or two soloists on a track and 
the tempos are often modest. Mournful minor laments mingle 
with more upbeat pieces, but the feel rarely escapes a sense of 
interior musing. The one cover version, Billy Strayhorn’s 
‘U.M.M.G.’ on From Down There, is seamlessly integrated into 
Ablanedo’s vision. 

Much of the music is calmly beautiful, but the task of creating 
a genuinely haunting melodic content is sometimes beyond the 
composer. If anything, the debut record is slightly the stronger of 
the two, as if Ablanedo had used up many of his best ideas first 
time out. 


Muhal Richard Abrams (bom 1930) 

PIANO, SYNTHESIZER, CLARINET, COMPOSER 

Abrams's contribution to the new music goes back all the way to 
1961 when he formed the Experimental Band. Unlike the 
scorched-earth philosophers who followed him, Abrams was 
deeply versed in jazz history and regarded the work of the 
legendary Association for the Advancement of Creative Musicians 
as a combination of lab work and archive. His enormous influence 
outweighs his recorded output. 

*** Levels And Degrees Of Light Delmark CD 413 Abrams; 
Anthony Braxton (as); Kalaparush Maurice McIntyre (ts); Leroy 
Jenkins (vn); Gordon Emmanuel (vib); Charles Clark, Leonard 
Jones (b); Thurman Barker (d); David Moore, Penelope Taylor (v). 
1-7/67. 

*★★(★) Young At Heart / Wise In Time Delmark CD 423 Abrams; 
Wadada Leo Smith (t, flhti); Henry Threadgill (as); Lester Lashley 
(b); Thurman Barker (d). 7-8/69. 

There is no absolute or reliable means of measuring artistic 
influence. If there were, Muhal Richard Abrams would surely 
stand higher in the canon of recent American jazz than he does 
(or seems to) in the hearts of jazz fans. Like any physical catalyst, 
he seems curiously unchanged by the forces he has set in motion, 
as composer, performer and educator. In a curious way, he has no 
‘style’ of his own; that is his strength. In its place, a free array of 
Black and European idioms, everything from stride to serialism, 
deployed within an intensely rhythmic, but often quite complex 
framework. 

Levels And Degrees Of Light would be a slightly difficult 
record to place in a blindfold test. It is certainly not untypical of 
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the Chicago experimentalism of the period, except in that it 
seems much less chaotic, much more responsive to European 
models. It opens in almost prayerful mood, with Penelope 
Taylors wavering vocalese giving way to Abrams’s unvirtuosic 
but strangely effective clarinet (which bears much the same 
relation to his keyboard work as Keith Jarrett’s occasional 
soprano outbreaks do to his piano playing). The lyrical content 
of the very long ‘Bird Song’ is much less effective, though the 
inclusion of Jenkins and Jones gives the music an almost 
orchestral depth of focus, and Barker too contributes enor¬ 
mously, as he does on both records; one of the most musical 
drummers of his generation. 

Young/Wise combines the definitive Abrams solo performance 
of the period with a group of tracks of burning intensity. ‘Wise In 
Time’, the piano piece, is both a good representation of Abrams’s 
strengths and the clearest indication of his limits as a solo 
performer. It’s packed with powerful striding metres and 
wonderful left-hand geometries that recall the greats of the piano, 
Tatum, James P. Johnson and Bud, but overlaid with ideas that 
come from a very different tradition altogether. 

***(*) Things To Come From Those Now Gone Delmark CD 430 

Abrams (p solo). 10/72. 

The title says it all. Things To Come is a ringing assertion of 
Abrams’s lifelong belief that musical advancement can only be 
achieved by observing the lessons of tradition. In what’s best 
heard as an extended autobiographical/historical suite, he 
investigates every conceivable angle and dimension of the jazz 
and popular tradition, synthesizing ragtime, stride, boogie and 
swing styles with a complex free idiom. It is rare to hear Abrams 
unaccompanied and the pianism is not immediately identifiable, 
only its kinship with earlier masters James P. Johnson and even 
Willie ‘The Lion’ Smith. An enormously valuable reissue, released 
in 2000, Things To Come ... now sounds like a complex musical 
manifesto, a template for the next 30 years of dogged effort and 
exploration. 

*** 1-0QA+19 Black Saint 120017-2 Abrams; Anthony Braxton 
(as, sno, f, cl, v); Henry Threadgill (as, ts, f, v); Leonard Jones (b, 
v); Steve McCall (d, perc, v). 11-12/77. 

*** Spihumonesfy Black Saint 120032-2 Abrams; George E. 

Lewis (tb, sou, syn); Roscoe Mitchell (as, f); Amina Claudine 
Myers (p, electric p, org); Youssef Yancey (theremin); Leonard 
Jones (b); Jay Clayton (v). 7/79. 

Like other American radicals (Bill Dixon and George Lewis are 
other good examples) Abrams has had to rely on European labels 
- and in particular on the Italian-based Black Saint - to make his 
music heard. These two discs underline how early Giovanni 
Bonandrini’s adventurous imprints actually were. This is music 
that still retains the experimental edge of earlier years, but with a 
much more settled approach and a highly sophisticated group 
sound. 

Myers’s contribution to Spihumonesty (a typically punning title 
that recalls the gnomic titles of bebop, like ‘Klactoveeseedstene’) 
is much more focused than on the duo set. This drummerless 
band moves through the charts like information through a 
printed circuit, and there is an impressive simultaneity to some of 
the cues which suggests that at least some of this music was 
predetermined and meticulously rehearsed. Abrams still isn’t a 
great soloist in any conventional sense, but like Ellington he has a 
rare gift for taking and retaining strong personalities and yet 
making them part of an overall sound which is very much greater 
than the parts. 

The earlier record has on the face of it a more impressive 
starting line-up, though also a far more conventionally jazz-based 
sound. Though Threadgill is a much less demanding player than 


Roscoe Mitchell, Anthony Braxton is one of the certain masters of 
modern jazz and perhaps Abrams’s most gifted pupil. The music 
they make together is complex, scurryingly allusive and seldom 
directly appealing. Braxton’s title-composition is handled with 
great intelligence and reserve and so is ‘Charlie In The Parker’, but 
there are question marks elsewhere. 

*** Mama And Daddy Black Saint 120041-2 Abrams; Baikida 
Carroll (t, film); George E. Lewis (tb); Bob Stewart (tba); Vincent 
Chancey (hn); Wallace McMillan (as, bs, ts, f, perc); Leroy Jenkins 
(vn); Brian Smith (b); Andrew Cyrille (d, perc). 12/79. 

*** Rejoicing With The Light Black Saint 120071-2 Abrams; 
Baikida Carroll (t, flhn); Vincent Chancey (hn); Wallace 
McMillan (as, bs, ts,f, perc); Marty Ehrlich (as,f, cl); Patience 
Higgins (cl, acl, bs); Jean-Paul Bourelly (g); Abdul Wadud (clo); 
Rick Rosie (b); Warren Smith (vib, timp, perc). 1/83. 

If there is a ‘transitional’ period in the career of a musician as 
doggedly exploratory as Abrams, then this has to be it. These 
albums seem more compelling now than they did when they first 
came out, because it is clear where the leader’s ideas are going, 
even if it wasn’t (yet) to some of even his most devoted followers. 
The addition of the powerful Carroll (who sounds like Leo Smith 
cross-matched with Fats Navarro), the estimable Lewis and, to be 
an Abrams regular after Rejoicing, Patience Higgins gives these 
records a sonic authority which isn’t yet matched by either 
writing or playing. 

**(*) Duet Black Saint 120051-2 Abrams; Amina Claudine 
Myers (p). 5/81. 

***(*) Duets And Solos Black Saint 120133-2 Abrams; Roscoe 
Mitchell (reeds, f). 3/90. 

Unfortunately still missing is the 1975 Sightsong, a duo album 
with Malachi Favors, a richly textured meditation on the bass 
tradition of Wilbur Ware, another great Chicagoan. The 
encounters with Mitchell and Myers are both somewhat later, 
dating from a time when Abrams’s interests seem to be settling 
down to composition rather than improvised structures. Retro¬ 
spect hasn’t changed our view that the two pianists simply get in 
each other’s way on the earlier record. Mitchell, though, is a 
consummate duo performer, a listening musician who delivers a 
telling statement every time he allows himself to step forward. His 
flute playing is perhaps less well documented than his other 
reeds, and it is that frail but hard-edged sound which is most to 
be treasured here. 

★★★ View From Within Black Saint 120081-2 Abrams; Stanton 
Davis (t, flhn); John Purcell (as, ss, f, ts, bcl); Marty Ehrlich (picc, 
f, as, ts, cl, bcl); Warren Smith (vib, mar, perc); Rick Rosie (b); 
Thurman Barker (d, perc); Ray Mantilla (perc). 9/84. 

*** Colors In Thirty-Third Black Saint 120091-2 Abrams; John 
Purcell (ts, ss, bcl); John Blake (vn); Dave Holland (b, clo); Fred 
Hopkins (b); Andrew Cyrille (d). 12/86. 

Like the slightly later Colors In Thirty-Third, View sounds like a 
thoroughly personal statement. The multi-instrumental approach 
lends it a fluid, unsettled quality, but with a huge timbral and 
textural range. Again much of the energy transfers between 
Abrams, articulating patiently and without overt drama, and the 
estimable Barker. 

The later record continues the experiment with texture and 
harmonic depth by building in string lines, Holland on cello an 
obvious asset on a set like this. This might be thought to be 
Purcell’s finest hour, but everyone contributes. The basic 
personnel divides into trio, quartet, quintet and, for the 
title-piece and the significantly named ‘Introspection’, full sextet. 
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Cyrille matches Thurman Barker for sheer strength and 
personality, and richly deserves the dedication of ‘Drumman’. 

***(*) The Hearinga Suite Black Saint 120103-2 Abrams; Cecil 
Bridgewater, Frank Gordon, Ron Tooley, Jack Walrath (t); Clifton 
Anderson, Dick Griffin (tb); Jack Jeffers, Bill Lowe (btb); John 
Purcell (ts, f, cl); Marty Ehrlich (as, picc, f, cl); Patience Higgins 
(ts, bcl); Courtney Wynter (bsn, bcl, ts); Charles Davis (bs, ss); 
Dierdre Murray (clo); Fred Hopkins (b); Andrew Cyrille (d). 1/89. 
This marks something of a quantum shift, a move towards 
something larger and more cohesive. The spirit of Ellington isn’t 
far away here. Pieces like ‘Hearinga’ itself, ‘Seesall’ and ‘Bermix’ 
are self-contained and robustly structured, though one finds 
oneself wishing now and again for a more relaxed and 
open-ended performance. Ehrlich, Higgins, Wynter and Davis 
might have been given a bit more room to expand, though this 
time out the rhythm section could hardly be bettered. Hopkins is 
still underrated, though this is one of Cyrille’s very best recorded 
performances. 

★★★★ Blu Blu Blu Black Saint 120117-2 Abrams; Joel Brandon 
(whistle); Jack Walrath (t); Alfred Patterson (tb); Mark Taylor 
(frhn); Joe Daley (tba); John Purcell (as, f, bcl); Bob DeBellis (as, 
cl, bcl); Eugene Ghee (ts, cl, bcl); David Fiuczynski (g); Lindsey 
Horne, Brad Jones (b); Warren Smith (vib, tim); Thurman Barker 
(d). 11/90. 

Abrams’s best album for some time is almost hijacked by the 
extraordinary Brandon, who has also worked with David Murray. 
His high, bird-like tones could almost be produced by a synth, 
were they not so rapidly and naturally articulated. ‘One For The 
Whistler’ is a tour deforce, and elsewhere on the record Brandon 
demonstrates his own and his overlooked instrument’s viability 
as an improvising voice; he should be picking up ‘miscellaneous 
instrument’ citations like fitter. 

Abrams really gets going as a pianist only on the final ‘Stretch 
Time’, leaving most of the foreground to a tonally varied and 
adventurous band. The title-track is a dedication to McKinley 
Morganfield (better known as Muddy Waters). Fiuczynski’s 
howling guitar initially sounds out of place, but it settles back 
into a sophisticated chart in which Abrams brings together much 
of the continuum of recent black music. Of the brasses, Walrath is 
the unchallenged star: punchy, accurate and full of droll wit. As 
ever, Barker takes control of the engine room. To be set alongside 
Sun Ra’s later work and the better of Butch Morris’s ‘Conduction’ 
experiments, this is among the most important contemporary 
big-band records. 

***(*) Family Talk Black Saint 120132-2 Abrams; Jack Walrath 
(t); Patience Higgins (ts, bcl, eng hn); Warren Smith (vib, timp, 
mar, gongs); Brad Jones (b); Reggie Nicholson (d, mar, bells). 3/93. 
A fine record which transcends individual contributions. Higgins 
is a somewhat limited soloist, probably best deployed as a 
colourist on a session like this. His tenor solo on ‘Illuso’ is so 
forcedly naive, we begin to wonder if he is putting us on. By 
contrast, Walrath this time out sounds too knowing and 
technically assured, as if trying to distance himself from his 
confreres. On the long ‘DizBirdMonkBudMax’ he sounds poised 
and at ease, but he’s the wrong man for the moodier and more 
complex tracks like ‘Drumbutu’, where he simply reworks the 
cod-Gothick effects he has patented on his own records. 

As on a couple of occasions before, Family Talk really belongs 
to the rhythm section. Abrams is securely anchored and the 
addition of tuned percussion allows him to play quite abstractly 
when he feels the need. His synthesizer work, which goes in and 
out of focus, is mainly reserved here for introductory sketches 
and background washes, but it adds an important element to the 


overall sound. Smith is excellent on vibes and marimba. The 
woodier tones mix well with Jones’s bass, and overall the album 
has a lovely rich sound. 

***(*) Think All, Focus One Black Saint 120141-2 Abrams; 

Eddie E. J. Allen (t); Alfred Patterson (tb); Eugene Ghee (ts, bcl); 
David Gilmore (g); Brad Jones (b); Reggie Nicholson (d). 7/94. 
Henry Threadgill’s liner-notes come in the form of a poem, a 
free-form rhapsody that invokes hunger, fear, delight, pursuit and 
the sheer playful exuberance of language. The music doesn’t quite 
come up to the level of Threadgill’s emotive response, but it’s fine, 
toughly thought jazz all the same. 

Abrams’s own playing is still relatively unemphatic but, by this 
stage in the game, his ‘instrument’ is the whole band, and these 
musicians understand exactly what he is about. ‘The Harmonic 
Veil’ and ‘Scaledance’ are relatively technical opuses, and Abrams 
has interspersed these with more associative pieces like ‘Cross¬ 
beams’ and ‘The Junction’, both of which seem to strike specific 
chords in Threadgill. The title-track, which comes right at the 
end, is a small-scale classic, a piece of jazz writing which manages 
to collapse a whole lifetime of experience into just five and a half 
minutes. 

★★★(★) song For All Black Saint 120161-2 Abrams; Eddie E. J. 
Allen (t); Craig Harris (tb); Aaron Stewart (ts, ss); Bryan Carrott 
(vib, perc); Brad Jones (b); Reggie Nicholson (d). 95. 

Again, the presence of a vibist makes a significant difference to 
Abrams’s own approach. He sounds more concerned with colours 
and shapes than with the forward momentum of a piece, and this 
is all to the good. The group has a somewhat unfamiliar aspect. 
Allen is a bouncy, often provocative player, sounding almost as if 
he comes from an earlier generation. Harris is a star, of course, 
and cannot keep his fight under even a row of bushels, beaming 
out of the ensembles like the boy who habitually sticks out his 
tongue in the school photo. Stewart is not so much anonymous as 
easily overlooked, but he makes an attractive noise. 

*** The Visibility Of Thought Mutable Music 725052 2 Abrams; 
Joseph Kubera (p); Todd Reynolds, Mary Rowell (vn); Ralph Ferris 
(via); Dorothy Lawson (clo); Thomas Buckner (v). 3/01. 

With Abrams’s New World albums now gone, there is something 
of a gap between his Black Saint albums and the mostly patchy 
offerings of the new century thus far. This is a curious record, not 
because it ‘isn’t jazz’ but because it seems to touch too many 
stylistic dimensions at once. The stately title-piece is a carefully 
crafted and strongly felt computer composition. It leaves one 
wishing to hear more of Abrams’s work in this area, which clearly 
relates closely to both his ensemble and solo piano work. The 
long closing piano improvisation is a worthwhile companion 
piece, but one wonders about the role and provenance of the 
remaining works, a duet for double bass and piano (very 
understated), for violin and piano (Feldman at least expending 
some energy) and for label owner Buckner with the Ethel String 
Quartet. There is also a duet with Kubera which is mystifyingly 
lacking in content, purpose or energy. 


Aces Of Syncopation 

GROUP 

Formed in 1993 by reed specialist Robert Veen, this Dutch group 
play a mild-mannered kind of traditional jazz. 

*** In The Shade Of The Old Apple Tree Stomp OffCD1372 
Arend Huismans (tb); Robert Veen (ss, cl); Mike Goetz (p); Tom 
Stuip (bj); Paul Habraken (sou). 5/01. 
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The Aces play in a very amiable style. Like Paris Washboard, they 
have a front line without a trumpet and there’s a mellow timbre 
to their sound, but the lack of any percussion pacifies things even 
further. Veen is a Bechet disciple through and through, although 
he honours Sidney’s singing tone rather than his plangent attack, 
and each piece has a kind of drowsy merriment to it. Mike Goetz 
is a frequent guest rather than a regular member of the band, and 
he fills out their sound. As usual, Stomp Off offer extravagant 
measure (over 71 minutes), although the whole thing feels too 
good-natured to suggest that it outstays its welcome. 

Acoustic Ladyland 

CROUP 

Pete Wareham’s group have been the toast of the London scene for 
the past two years. Their two albums present a provocative mix 
(or collision) of rock and jazz. 

★★★(*) Camouflage Babel BDV 2449 Pete Wareham (ts, bs); 

Tom Cawley (p); Tom Herbert (b); Sebastian Rochford (d). 10 / 03 . 
*** Last Chance Disco Babel BDV 2555 As above. 12 / 04 - 1 / 05 . 

The debut by Acoustic Ladyland rightly caused tremendous 
interest. Wareham’s interest in Jimi Hendrix’s music sparked both 
the name of the group and tune titles such as ‘Little Miss 
Wingate’, but the guitarist’s musical influence seems to be buried 
deep in what is otherwise original, dramatic sound. The pieces 
are cleverly orchestrated for the quartet, Cawley doctoring his 
piano sound to make it work like an electric guitar at times, and 
both he and Wareham bursting into ravenous solos. Herbert’s 
grand sound thickens the bottom of the mix, and Rochford, a key 
figure in this circle of musicians, plays anything other than 
straight jazz time. 

The problem with the second album is that it strays too far 
into indie-rock territory. The freshness of the debut has been 
traded for a self-conscious routine, with some of the tracks 
ending before they’ve really gone anywhere, and an uncredited 
vocal was a poor idea. The briefest tracks have the feel of a 
metallic thrash: there’s still plenty to chew on, but if this is the 
way they’re heading, it won’t be long before it’s goodbye to jazz. 

Acoustic Triangle 

CROUP 

Formed by bassist Creese, this British group have played 
frequently in large spaces - particularly churches - the better to 
explore the relationship between an acoustic band and its 
performing environment. 

***(*) Interactions Audio-B ABCD 5012 Tim Garland (ss, ts, 
bcl); John Horler (p); Malcolm Creese (b). 1 / 01 . 

*** Catalyst Audio-B ABCD 5015 As above, except Gwilym 
Simcock (p) replaces Horler. 8 / 03 . 

The debut set establishes a busy group that finds a fair variety in 
their music, drifting towards classical pastures at times - there is 
actually one transformation of a Ravel theme - but digging in 
harder on pieces such as ‘Sly Eyes’ and ‘Winding Wind’. Creese is 
particularly interested in audiophile sound and the SACD 
recording (both were made at St George’s in Bristol) is 
expansively beautiful, although at times one seems to be admiring 
the results rather than altogether warming to them. Garland is 
typically assertive in his featured moments and the trio really 
come together as a unit on ‘The Glide’, the soprano/piano 
exchanges particularly compelling. 


Simcock’s arrival doesn’t really disturb the balance of the 
group, and the effective use of pieces by both Kenny Wheeler and 
John Taylor on Catalyst gives some indication of the tenor of the 
music-making - in a fine British tradition of intelligent pastorale. 
If anything, though, the stronger identity which those pieces 
propose suggest that Garland and Simcock, who contribute the 
rest of the originals between them, have some way to go yet 
before they come up with genuinely memorable vehicles for the 
band. 


George Adams (1940-92) 

TENOR SAXOPHONE, FLUTE, BASS CLARINET, VOCAL 

The much-missed Georgian worked with Charles Mingus, Gil 
Evans and McCoy Tyner but had his first and major starring role 
in a collaborative group with Don Pullen. His saxophone style was 
deep and earthy, with many modernist elements but also a deep 
awareness of the blues. 


**(*) Sound Suggestions ECM 517755-2 Adams; Kenny Wheeler 
(t, film); Heinz Sauer (ts); Richie Beirach (p); Dave Holland (b); 
Jack Dejohnette (d). 5 / 79 . 

*** Don't Lose Control Soul Note 121104-2 Adams; Don Pullen 
(p); Cameron Brown (b); Dannie Richmond (d). 11 / 79 . 

*** Hand To Hand Soul Note 121107-2 Adams; Jimmy Knepper 
(tb); Hugh Lawson (p); Mike Richmond (b); Dannie Richmond 
(d). 2/80. 

What an irony that George Adams should have inspired one of 
the most heartfelt personal memorials of recent times, a tune 
almost on a par with ‘Goodbye Pork Pie Hat’, from a friend and 
partner who was fated to survive him for no more than three 
short years. Don Pullen’s ‘George, We Hardly Knew Ya’ celebrated 
a working relationship that was close and instinctive and 
produced some of the fieriest small-group jazz of the ’80s. Pullen 
was perhaps the dominant partner in terms of compositional 
ideas, but it was big George’s hot, fruity tone that dominated the 
groups. An essentially melodic player in the tradition of Sonny 
Rollins, Adams had listened to enough of the avant-garde to 
bring in aspects of Coltrane’s harmonic revolution and of Albert 
Ayler’s unfettered testifying. If the elements weren’t always 
comfortably blended - and the reissued Sound Suggestions 
conveys a man in search of his creative identity - the results were 
always exciting. Listening to the solitary ECM (an association 
which doesn’t seem to have satisfied either side) alongside the 
first of the Soul Notes, recorded six months later, boldly 
underlines Pullen’s role in Adams’s emergence. He thrives on the 
big, vamped chords and gospelly runs and the basic vocabulary is 
all in place. The strengths of the ECM lie in Adams’s interplay 
with Holland and Dejohnette. Beirach and Wheeler are scarcely 
sympathetic partners and there is no need for a second 
saxophonist, especially when the horns are panned hard right and 
left. Only two compositions are credited to the leader, the 
remainder to Wheeler and, inexplicably, to the anonymous Sauer, 
reinforcing the sense that this was an uneasy collaboration, not 
really Adams’s own session. Only on his own Tmani’s Dance’ and 
‘Got Somethin’ Good For You’ does he feel confident enough to 
let rip. 

Hand To Hand was another co-led session, cementing what 
was to be another important association, with Mingus’s favourite 
drummer, Dannie Richmond. The trombonist is much more like 
the thing than Wheeler, a raw, regressive player who sounds as if 
he has completely missed out on J. J. Johnson’s revisionist 
teachings. 
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*** Gentlemen's Agreement Soul Note 121057-2 Adams; Jimmy 
Knepper (tb); Hugh Lawson (p); Mike Richmond (b); Dannie 
Richmond (d). 2/83. 

An interesting reunion of the Adams-Richmond unit which 
suggests that both men might have been looking for alternative 
directions and a much broader tonal and timbral range. ‘Prayer 
For A Jitterbug’ and ‘Symphony For Five’ are redolent of Eric 
Dolphy’s work on Iron Man, and Lawson (who registers more 
strongly with each return visit) combines lyricism with a blunt 
strength, almost like a selected hybrid of Beirach and Pullen. Less 
sheerly exciting than the quartets, but not to be overlooked. 

★★★ |_j ve At The Village Vanguard Soul Note 121094-2 Adams; 
Don Pullen (p); Cameron Brown (b); Dannie Richmond (d). 8/83. 
★★★ y ve At The Village Vanguard: Volume 2 Soul Note 121144-2 
As above. 8/83. 

The working band in excelsis, rounding off a half-decade of 
concentrated activity with a couple of heated - sometimes 
overheated - sets. Perhaps oddly, given the chemistry, this is a 
band that always sounded better in the studio. The Village 
Vanguard sets are slightly ramshackle (compare the live version of 
‘Thank You Very Much, Mr Monk’ with the one on the deleted 
City Gates), and much of the interest now lies in hearing how 
much Adams anticipates what David Murray was going to be 
doing (sambas, spirituals) at the end of the decade. 

*** More Sightings Enja 4084 Adams; Hannibal Marvin 
Peterson (t); Ron Burton (p); John Scofield (g); Walter Schmocker 
(b); Allan Nelson (d). 9/84. 

*** Live At Montmartre Timeless 219 Adams; Don Pullen (p); 
John Scofield (g); Cameron Brown (b); Dannie Richmond (d). 

4/85. 

Potentially attractive to fans of Sco, who was making waves at the 
time. Fie sounds a little awkward here and there on the first of the 
pair, but stamps his authority as a composer with ‘Do We Really 
Know Where We Are Going’. Adams spoils a decent set with some 
lousy singing on ‘I Could Really Go For You’. Scofield’s unison 
statement with George on ‘Forever Lovers’ is one of the highlights 
of the Montmartre set. Richmond, though, sounds very out of 
things and the bass is hugely distorted at the beginning, blunting 
some of the subtlety of Pullen’s playing. As a live document, it’s 
OK, but still not a proper monument to Adams’s larger-than-life 
personality. 

Pepper Adams (i 93 o-86) 

BARITONE SAXOPHONE 

Park Adams III was touring with Lionel Hampton in his teens 
and, after army duty, he worked in Detroit during the early ’50s. 
From 1958 he based himself in New York, and among his principal 
associations were spells with Charles Mingus, a co-led quintet 
with Donald Byrd, and the Thad Jones-Mel Lewis Orchestra, as 
well as many dates under his own leadership. 

*** 10 To 4 At The 5-Spot Original Jazz Classics OJC 031 
Adams; Donald Byrd (t); Bobby Timmons (p); Doug Watkins (b); 
Elvin Jones (d). 4/58. 

The baritone sax was as unpopular with hard-bop musicians as it 
was with the original hoppers and, come to that, with the 
swing-era saxophonists. Pepper Adams, more than anyone, came 
close to making it a congenial instrument in the hot-house 
environment of hard bop. He had a dry, unsentimental tone - 
very different from either Serge Chaloff or Gerry Mulligan - and 
a penchant for full-tilt solos that gave no shred of concession to 
the horn’s ‘cumbersome’ reputation. The live session, made with a 


frequent partner at the time, Donald Byrd, is typical of Adams’s 
kind of date, with muscular blow-outs of the order of ‘Hastings 
Street Bounce’ sitting next to a clear-headed ballad reading of 
‘You’re My Thrill’. That said, it’s sometimes only the novelty value 
of hearing a baritone in the ensembles that lifts the music out of a 
professional hard-bop routine. 

*** Out Of This World Fresh Sound FSR-CD 137 Adams; Donald 
Byrd (t); Herbie Hancock (p); Teddy Charles (vib); Laymon 
Jackson (b); Jimmy Cobb (d). 61. 

Though sometimes listed under either Byrd’s name or Adams’s, 
we have elected to include this album under the saxophonist’s 
entry. One might expect a bluff, no-nonsense kind of hard bop, 
but this session tends to spotlight the gentler side of the two 
leaders. The Fresh Sound date, originally released on Warwick 
and produced by Teddy Charles, has some genuinely lyrical 
touches: Adams’s solo turn on ‘Day Dream’, for instance, with a 
pleasing early solo by Hancock. 

*** Pepper Adams Plays Charlie Mingus Fresh Sound FSR-CD 

177 Adams; Thad Jones (t); Benny Powell (tb); Charles McPherson 
(as); Zoot Sims (ts); Hank Jones (p); Paul Chambers, Bob 
Cranshaw (b); Dannie Richmond (d). 9/63. 

Adams led this date with his usual unfussy authority. There are 
nine Mingus tunes and a mixture of Mingusians and - in the case 
of Zoot Sims - at least one musician about as far removed from 
being a Mingus sideman as one could imagine, though Zoot deals 
with the situation as imperturbably as always. The results, split 
between a quintet and an octet, are akin to a pocket-size edition 
of a typical Mingus band: ‘Haitian Fight Song’ and ‘Fables Of 
Faubus’ are as swinging as any Mingus version (Chambers is at 
the top of his game), but ‘Better Git In Your Soul’ (sic) is 
comparatively watery, and Jones is a lot more dapper than a 
Mingus pianist might have been. 

***(*) Encounter! Original Jazz Classics OJC 892 Adams; Zoot 
Sims (ts); Tommy Flanagan (p); Ron Carter (b); Elvin Jones (d). 
12/68. 

A very good one. The band is absolutely stellar, full of Detroit 
homeboys, and Sims was a fail-safe choice for the front-line 
partner. If anything, Jones overdoes the bashing, and the 
up-tempo pieces are a battle, but the saxophonists don’t falter at 
any point. There is a fine Adams ballad in ‘I’ve Just Seen Her’, as 
well as a choice arrangement of ‘Star-Crossed Lovers’. 

***(*) Conjuration: Fat Tuesday’s Session Reservoir RSR 113 

Adams; Kenny Wheeler (t, flhn); Hank Jones (p); Clint Houston 
(b); Louis Hayes (d). 8/83. 

This live set emphasizes Pepper’s virtues - the muscularity of 
sound, oversized tone and plangent phrasing - so decisively that 
one overlooks any scent of routine in the playing. Kenny Wheeler, 
an unlikely partner, adds sparkle and some good material, and 
Hank Jones is sublimely buoyant, as are Houston and Hayes. 


Julian ‘Cannonball’ Adderley (1928-75) 

ALTO SAXOPHONE 

Born in Tampa, Florida, he taught music and led groups only 
part-time but was persuaded to try his luck in New York in 1955. 
Joined Miles Davis, 1957-9, then re-formed band with brother Nat, 
touring and recording more or less continuously thereafter until 
his death from a stroke. A great popularizer, and a leader in the 
soul-jazz style of the ’60s, Cannon was a much-loved figure who 
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helped keep jazz before an audience at a time when it was losing 
listeners. 


*+* Julian ‘Cannonball’ Adderley Verve 830381-2 Adderley; Nat 
Adderley (c); J. J. Johnson, Jimmy Cleveland (tb); Jerome 
Richardson (ts, f); Cecil Payne (bs); John Williams (p); Paid 
Chambers (b); Kenny Clarke, Max Roach (d). 7 - 8 / 55 . 

*** Jump For Joy Verve 528699-2 Adderley; Emmett Berry (t); 
Bill Evans (p); Barry Galbraith (g); Milt Hinton (b); Jimmy Cobb 
(d). 10 / 55 - 8 / 58 . 

***(*) Sophisticated Swing Verve 528408-2 2CD Adderley; Nat 
Adderley (c); Junior Mance (p); Sam Jones, Al McKibbon (b); 

Specs Wright, Jimmy Cobb (d). 7 / 56 - 3 / 58 . 

*** Portrait Of Cannonball Original Jazz Classics OJC 361 
Adderley; Blue Mitchell (t); Bill Evans (p); Sam Jones (b); Philly 
Joe Jones (d). 7 / 58 . 

**★(★) jhings Are Getting Better Original jazz Classics OJC 032 
Adderley; Wynton Kelly (p); Milt Jackson (vib); Percy Heath (b); 
Art Blakey (d). 10 / 58 . 

*** Quintet In Chicago Verve 559770-2 Adderley; John Coltrane 
(ts); Wynton Kelly (p); Paul Chambers (b); Jimmy Cobb (d). 2 / 59 . 

*** Ultimate Cannonball Adderley Verve 559710-2 As Verve 
albums listed above. 58 - 62 . 

Long a critically undervalued figure, Cannonball Adderley’s 
status as a master communicator in jazz has increased since his 
sadly early death. The blues-soaked tone and hard, swinging 
delivery of his alto lines are as recognizable a sound as anything 
in the aftermath of bebop and, while many have been quick to 
criticize his essentially derivative manner - Cannonball fre¬ 
quently fell back on cliches, because he just liked the sound of 
them - there’s a lean, hard-won quality about his best playing 
that says a lot about one man’s dedication to his craft. 

Julian ‘Cannonball’ Adderley was his first date for Emarcy and 
his third appearance in a recording studio, yet the confidence and 
brio is already in place and seemingly unstoppable. The session’s 
organized as a kind of routine around the leading soloist and 
offers little in the way of creative succour, but even a formulaic 
setting like the one for ‘The Song Is You’ gets Cannonball burning. 

When he joined Miles Davis, Adderley’s cameo appearances on 
Milestones and Kind Of Blue were somewhat outclassed by the 
leader’s returning-the-favour guest spot on Somethin’ Else. But 
something else distinguishes the Adderley sessions of this period: 
the superb line-up of supporting players. There is marvellous 
sparring with Milt Jackson on Things Are Getting Better and with 
Kelly, Heath and Blakey also in great form; and ‘The Sidewalks Of 
New York’ is an inspired revision which only Ellington’s 
incomparable 1940 version can surpass. Portrait Of Cannonball 
(which includes three alternative takes on the CD issue) finds 
Blue Mitchell taking some welcome limelight - though he sounds 
no more facile than the oft-maligned Nat - and an early glimpse 
of Bill Evans feeling his way through ‘Nardis’. The session with 
Coltrane is really the Miles Davis band without Miles, and it’s a 
bit of good fun, both hornmen flexing their muscles on the blues 
and a ballad feature apiece. There really isn’t a dud record in this 
batch. 

Verve have filled in the picture of this period by putting 
together Cannonball’s Emarcy sessions. Sophisticated Swing pulls 
together all the LPs Sophisticated Swing, Cannonball En Route and 
Cannonball’s Sharpshooters, plus Nat’s date, To The Ivy League 
From Nat, in a double-disc reissue. The clipped, punchy format of 
most of the tracks suits the playing, and there is some of the 
altoist’s freshest music hidden in some otherwise unpromising 
songs. Jump For Joy puts Cannonball with Richard Hayman’s 
strings for the first half, and it’s not the happiest of combinations, 


though the sheer alacrity of Adderley’s sound energizes some 
otherwise tepid writing. The second half, arranged by Bill Russo 
to accommodate a string quartet beside a familiar rhythm 
section, works better, and there is some felicitous work by all 
hands. Excellent remastering of both discs. 

It was a gracious touch to have Joe Zawinul select favourites by 
his old boss for the Ultimate compilation. No surprises here, 
although since there’s nothing from the period when Joe himself 
was in the band (because none of that music belongs to Verve) 
there’s a degree of pointlessness about it too. 


CORE COLLECTION 


**** Somethin' Else 

Blue Note 95392-2 Adderley; Miles Davis (t); Hank Jones (p); 

Sam Jones (b); Art Blakey (d). 3 / 58 . 

A classic Blue Note, and while the record has been somewhat 
unfairly credited to Miles Davis as the distinguishing spirit, it is 
at least as much Cannonball’s achievement. The long, sublimely 
relaxed lope through ‘Autumn Leaves’ is the track every listener 
remembers, but there isn’t a rote moment on the record, and 
the rhythm section - Sam Jones making a rare appearance in 
the Blue Note studios - take much credit too. The contrast 
between Adderley’s vitally energized playing and the narrow¬ 
eyed lyricism of Davis is a treat, yet each man makes his own 
kind of impression, very deep. 

*** In San Francisco Original Jazz Classics OJC 035 Adderley; 
Nat Adderley (c); Bobby Timmons (p); Sam Jones (b); Louis Hayes 
(d). 10 / 59 . 

★★*(★) Them Dirty Blues Capitol 95447-2 As above except add 
Barry Harris (p). 2 - 3 / 60 . 

At The Lighthouse Capitol 31572-2 As above except Victor 
Feldman (p) replaces Timmons and Harris. 10 / 60 . 

***(*) What Is This Thing Called Soul Original Jazz Classics 
OJC 801 As above. 11 / 60 . 

*** Paris 1960 Pablo PACD-5303-2 As above. 11 / 60 . 

***(*) Cannonball Adderley And The Poll-Winners Capitol 

20086-2 Adderley; Victor Feldman (p, vib); Wes Montgomery (g); 
Ray Brown (b); Louis Hayes (d). 5 - 6 / 60 . 

Adderley’s regular quintet has often been damned with such faint 
praise as ‘unpretentious’ and ‘soulful’. This was a hard-hitting, 
rocking band which invested blues and blowing formulae with an 
intensity that helped to keep one part of jazz’s communication 
channels open at the time of Ornette Coleman, Eric Dolphy and 
other seekers after new forms. Them Dirty Blues debuts Nat’s 
classic ‘Work Song’ in the band’s book, as well as Bobby 
Timmons’s ‘Dat Dere’. Barry Harris replaces Timmons on four 
tracks, Duke Pearson’s ‘Jeannine’ is perfect for the group, and a 
few glitches in the remastered sound hardly matter. In San 
Francisco is a little overstretched, with four tracks nudging the 
12-minute mark and some of the solos running out of steam too 
soon, but At The Lighthouse, which marked Vic Feldman’s arrival 
in the group, is a near-classic, opening on the immortal version of 
‘Sack O’ Woe’ and steaming through a vintage Adderley set in 
front of a cheering and fingersnapping crowd. A bonus is an extra 
track, ‘Our Delight’. What Is This Thing Called Soul is taken from 
European concerts: the band is on cracking form on Jimmy 
Heath’s ‘Big P’, and the rest of the set is up to scratch. Paris i960 is 
a recent discovery with six favourites from the band’s book: 
scarcely essential, given the several versions of titles like ‘Dis Here’ 
in the discography, but no disappointments about the form of the 
band. 
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The Poll Winners session was a typical all-star meeting of the 
day, and if it seemed artificial at the time, how good it is to be able 
to hear, nearly 50 years on, Adderley, Montgomery and Brown in 
the same band. If there’s nothing which could be called 
surprising, the opportunity to hear these players in their prime is 
a treat, and Brown fits into Cannon’s regular rhythm section so 
comfortably that one can just sit back and listen to the engine 
room. 

*** African Waltz Original jazz Classics OJC 258 Adderley; 

Clark Terry, Ernie Royal, Joe Newman, Nick Travis (t); Nat 
Adderley (c); Bob Brookmeyer (vtb); Melba Liston, Arnette 
Sparrow, George Matthews, Jimmy Cleveland, Paul Faulise (tb); 
George Dorsey (as, f); Jerome Richardson, Oliver Jackson (ts, f); 
Arthur Clarke (bs); Wynton Kelly (p); Sam Jones (b); Don 
Butterfield (tba); Louis Hayes, Charli Persip (d); Ray Barretto, 
Olatunji (perc). 2 - 5 / 61 . 

A departure from and an extension of what the Adderleys were 
doing in their small groups. Ernie Wilkins arranges a set of 
full-bodied, top-heavy charts which Adderley has to jostle with to 
create their own space, and the music’s worth hearing for its sheer 
brashness and impact. But the simple clarity of the Adderley 
small groups is a casualty of the setting, and the altoman isn’t as 
convincingly at home here as he is in the Great Jazz Standards 
album with Gil Evans, one of his finest hours. 

*** Know What I Mean? Original Jazz Classics OJC 105 
Adderley; Bill Evans (p); Percy Heath (b); Connie Kay (d). 1 - 3 / 61 . 
*** Cannonball Adderley Quintet Plus Original Jazz Classics OJC 
306 Adderley; Nat Adderley (c); Victor Feldman (p, vib); Wynton 
Kelly (p); Sam Jones (b); Louis Hayes (d). 5 / 61 . 

**(*) In New York Original Jazz Classics OJC 142 Adderley; Nat 
Adderley (c); Yusef Lateef (ts, ob); Joe Zawinul (p); Sam Jones (b); 
Louis Hayes (d). 1 / 62 . 

*** Jazz Workshop Revisited Capitol 29441-2 As above. 9 / 62 . 

*** Cannonball's Bossa Nova Capitol 22667-2 Adderley; Pedro 
Paulo (t); Paulo Moura (as); Sergio Mendes (p); Durval Ferreria 
(g); Octavio Bailly Jr (b); Dom Urn Romdo (d). 12 / 62 . 

*** Nippon Soul Original Jazz Classics OJC 435 Adderley; Nat 
Adderley (c); Yusef Lateef (ts, ob, f); Joe Zawinul (p); Sam Jones 
(b); Louis Hayes (d). 7 / 63 . 

*** Dizzy's Business Milestone MCD-47069-2 As above. 
9 / 62 - 7 / 63 . 

**+ Lugano 1963 TCB TDE 02032 As above. 3 / 63 . 

Cannonball continued to turn out records for Riverside at a 
cracking pace and, while there are no classics here, his own 
big-hearted playing seldom falters. At this point, though, the 
regimen of tours and records begins to fossilize some aspects of 
his own playing. Having stratified bop licks and set the pace for 
so-called ‘soul-jazz’, Adderley found there wasn’t much left to do 
but play them over again. If he plays with undiminished verve, 
the power of his improvising declines. The quartet date with Bill 
Evans was one of the last chances to hear him as sole horn, and he 
sounds fine; Plus brings in Wynton Kelly on a few tracks, enabling 
Feldman to play some more vibes, but it’s otherwise a routine 
Adderley band date. Bringing in Joe Zawinul and Yusef Lateef 
energized the band anew, but the records are all vaguely 
disappointing. Zawinul is still no more than a good bandsman, 
and Lateef’s touches of exotica - such as the oboe solo on 
‘Brother John’ ( Nippon Soul) or his furry, Roland Kirk-like flute 
improvisations - are an awkward match for the sunnier 
disposition of the customary material. Nevertheless Nippon Soul 
is perhaps the best of this bunch, although the new edition of Jazz 
Workshop Revisited runs it close: on favourite turf in San 
Francisco, the band are in good fettle. Dizzy’s Business patches 


together some out-takes from the sessions for Jazz Workshop 
Revisited and Nippon Soul, not bad, with the title-track a solidly 
turned cooker. The Lugano date is another characteristic concert 
from one of the hardest-working bands of their era: familiar 
songs, though done as well as anywhere, and one nice note with 
‘Jessica’s Birthday’. Recorded by Swiss Radio and in good fidelity. 
The men who earn exemption from criticism on all these records 
are Sam Jones and Louis Hayes: seldom remembered as a major 
rhythm section, their unflagging tempos and generosity of spirit 
centre the music at all times. 

Cannonball’s Bossa Nova finds Adderley on a Brazilian 
vacation, with some of the local talent. Little more than a 
sweet-natured excursion into some of the indigenous music, it’s a 
pleasing diversion. 

*** Live Session Capitol 97934-2 Adderley; Nat Adderley (c); Joe 
Zawinul (p); Sam Jones (b); Louis Hayes (d); Ernie Andrews (v). 
9 / 62 , 10 / 64 . 

★*★(★) Domination Capitol 77566-2 Adderley; Nat Adderley (c, 
t); Joe Zawinul (p); Walter Booker (b); Roy McCurdy (d); 
orchestras arranged by Oliver Nelson, William Fischer. 4 / 65 - 5 / 70 . 
*★★(★) Money In The Pocket Capitol 77569-2 Adderley; Nat 
Adderley (c); Joe Zawinul (p); Victor Gaskin (b); Roy McCurdy 
(d). 3166 . 

*** Mercy, Mercy, Mercy Capitol 29915-2 As above. 

+** Inside Straight Original Jazz Classics OJC 750 Adderley; Nat 
Adderley (c); Hal Galper (p); Walter Booker (b); Roy McCurdy 
(d); King Errisson (perc). 6 / 73 . 

**(*) Pyramid Original Jazz Classics OJC 952 As above, except 
add George Duke (ky), Jimmy Jones (p), Phil Upchurch (g); omit 
Errisson. 74 . 

Adderley kept on recording regularly until his death, and 
Capitol’s holdings are at last starting to steadily reappear. The Live 
Session actually comes from gigs two years apart, and were meant 
to launch the singing voice of Andrews as much as Adderley. He 
sounds fine, but the band take a back seat to the singer, and for 
Cannonball fans this one’s secondary. Mercy, Mercy, Mercy is a 
hard-swinging live album with one of Cannon’s hottest outings in 
‘Sticks’. Money In The Pocket is a Chicago club set from a few 
months earlier, from some recently discovered tapes. The sound is 
rather noisy (especially McCurdy’s drums), but if anything this is 
an even warmer set than the ‘official’ one from later in the year. 
‘Stardust’ is a vintage Cannon performance, and ‘Fiddler On The 
Roof’ all but takes the roof off. 

Inside Straight is a welcome addition to latter-day Cannon on 
CD. This was one of his live-in-the-studio sessions with a late 
edition of the band: Galper plays smart, probing electric piano, 
and Booker and McCurdy generate considerable heat. The tunes 
are a little more severe than before: only the title-track can be 
called a typical Adderley slice of soul-jazz. ‘Inner Journey’, 
‘Snakin’ The Grass’ and ‘Second Son’ are more sidelong looks at 
the band’s playing methods, and more interesting for it. No 
masterpiece, but a hint of other paths the group might have 
explored. Less valuable is Pyramid, which imports Duke and 
Upchurch for some modish touches and gets righteous mostly 
with a more traditionally inclined ‘Bess, Oh Where’s My Bess’. 

The most extraordinary record in this group is surely 
Domination. Both Adderleys feature through a series of 
monumental-sounding charts by Oliver Nelson - which come 
through mightily in an exemplary remastering - on some very 
enterprising material, by Ray Bryant, J. J. Johnson and others, 
plus a gorgeous reading of a Cole Porter rarity, ‘I Worship You’. 
At the other end of the disc is the elephantine ‘Experience In E’, 
scored by Joe Zawinul and William Fischer as a sort of concerto 
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for Cannon, who does his best with a tough assignment, 
removing the harmony he was accustomed to playing on. It 
certainly bears out the suggestion that Zawinul has made to the 
effect that his work with the Adderleys in this period was more 
challenging than anything the Miles Davis group of the time 
was attempting. 


Nat Adderley (1931-2000) 

CORNET, TRUMPET 

One of the few modern brass-players to have specialized on comet, 
Nat had a sharp, staccato tone in melody statements which could 
give way to the most unctuous and syrupy of deliveries when he 
played ballads. He worked with J. J. Johnson and Woody Herman 
and, most famously, with his older brother. Cannonball, to whom 
he was an ideal foil 

*** Introducing Nat Adderley Verve 543 828 Adderley; Julian 
‘Cannonball’ Adderley (as); Horace Silver (p); Paul Chambers (b); 
Roy Haynes (d). 9/55. 

The Adderley brothers helped keep a light burning for jazz when 
rock’n’roll was dominating the industry ‘demographics’. Neither 
was ever particularly revolutionary or adventurous in style, but 
saxophonist Cannonball’s enormous personality and untimely 
death, together with his participation in such legendary dates as 
Miles’s Kind Of Blue, have sanctified his memory with young fans 
who would have found his live performances rather predictable. 

Nat was always the more incisive soloist, with a bright, ringing 
tone that most obviously drew on the example of Dizzy Gillespie 
but in which could be heard a whole raft of influences from Clark 
Terry to Henry ‘Red’ Allen to the pre-post-modern Miles of the 
’50s. 

Interestingly, the brothers’ recording debut was made under 
Nat’s leadership. Introducing is a buoyant, exuberant set created 
by a band who sound as if they have absolutely nothing to prove. 
All the tunes are by Nat and Cannonball and some of them - 
most obviously the opening triptych of ‘Watermelon’, ‘Two 
Brothers’ and ‘Little Joanie Walks’ - would be standard fare for 
the Adderleys, together and apart, for years to come. 

Though Charlie Parker had been dead for some time and the 
search was already on for his successor, an accolade that would 
later settle on Cannonball, he doesn’t sound unduly affected by 
Bird and his phrasing is much more reminiscent of Willie Smith 
and Benny Carter. Nat was then and remained a musical 
descendant of the Eldridge-Shavers era and his punchy, precise 
attack on ‘New Arrival’ and ‘Blues For Bohemia’ is a delight. Hard 
to imagine that when this record was made, the Adderleys were 
still pretty much unknown. The fact that they managed to 
assemble such a stellar rhythm section suggests that fellow 
musicians knew where the action was going to be in future. 

*** Branching Out Original Jazz Classics OJC 255 Adderley; 
Johnny Griffin (ts); The Three Sounds: Gene Harris (p); Andy 
Simpkins (b); Bill Dowdy (d). 9/58. 

★★★★ Work Song Original Jazz Classics OJC 363 Adderley; 

Bobby Timmons (p); Wes Montgomery (g); Keter Betts, Sam Jones 
(b); Louis Hayes, Percy Heath (d). 1/60. 

In the late ’50s the cornetist was playing at his peak, and these 
sessions do genuinely merit the ‘classic’ tag, though ‘original’ is 
probably stretching things a bit. Branching Out is an attractive 
enough set, but Griff doesn’t seem to be the right saxophone- 
player for the gig, too noisy and rapid-fire on things like ‘I Got 
Plenty of Nuthin”. Work Song is the real classic, of course, laced 
with a funky blues feel but marked by some unexpectedly lyrical 


playing (on ‘Violets For Your Furs’ and ‘My Heart Stood Still’) 
from the leader. Montgomery manages to produce something 
more enterprising than his trademark octave-runs and hits a 
tense, almost threatening groove. Timmons is more predictable, 
but just right for this sort of set; compare In San Francisco (OJC 
035), which was made under Cannonball’s name. 

*** Much Brass Original Jazz Classics OJCCD 848 Adderley; 

Slide Hampton (tb); Wynton Kelly (p); Laymon Jackson, Sam 
Jones (b); Albert ‘Tootie’ Heath (d). 3/59. 

Some interesting arrangements here, presumably largely the work 
of Hampton, and some delicately interwoven playing which 
largely belies the bluster implied in the title. ‘Israel’ is gorgeous, as 
is the closing ‘Sometimes I Feel Like A Motherless Child’. Not 
immediately identifiable as a ‘typical’ Nat Adderley record, but a 
beautiful statement all the same. 

***(*) That's Right Original Jazz Classics OJC 791 Adderley; 
Julian ‘Cannonball’ Adderley (as); Yusef Lateef (ts, f, ob); Jimmy 
Heath, Charlie Rouse (ts); Tate Houston (bs); Wynton Kelly (p); 
Jim Hall, Les Spann (g); Sam Jones (b); Jimmy Cobb (d). 9/60. 

*** In The Bag Original Jazz Classics OJC 648 Adderley; Julian 
‘Cannonball’ Adderley (as); Nat Perrilliat (ts); Ellis Marsalis (p); 
Sam Jones (b); James Black (d). 6/62. 

That’s Right is a bit of an oddity, with Nat’s cornet placed in front 
of what was billed, quite accurately, as the Big Sax Section. 
Lateef’s multi-instrumentalism is kept to a minimum. He leads 
the ensemble on flute for ‘My Old Country’ but switches back to 
tenor for a rich, folksy solo. His oboe doesn’t quite work out on 
‘Night After Night’; back in i960 there weren’t that many soprano 
specialists around to take a part made for one of them. Heath and 
Rouse are well featured, taking fine solos either side of Nat and 
the pianist on Heath’s own ‘Chordnation’. One of the high points 
of a thoroughly enjoyable record. 

In The Bag is welcome for a further glimpse of the brothers 
playing together but isn’t specially exciting. Watch out for the 
little-known Perrilliat, who plays a firm-toned and steady tenor, 
with some interesting quirks. The CD has added a couple of 
rather inconsequential bonus tracks. 

*★★★ Little Big Horn! Original Jazz Classics OJC 1001 Adderley; 
Junior Mance (p); Kenny Burrell, Jim Hall (g); Bob Cranshaw (b); 
Mickey Roker (d). 9-10/63. 

Nat was still working with his brother’s group when this was 
recorded, and it disappeared from sight surprisingly quickly after 
first release. Restored, it suggests again what a fine writer the wee 
man was. There’s nothing as powerful as ‘Work Song’, but 
‘Loneliness’ is an almost archetypal Nat tune and solo, and the 
penultimate track, ‘Roses For Your Pillow’, one of eight composed 
by the leader, is beautifully pitched and harmonized, a ballad 
worthy of frequent revival. Listening to this after a gap of - in our 
case -15 years, it’s hard to understand why such a quiet gem has 
slipped through the net. 

*** Sayin' Somethin' Atlantic 81222 72393 2 Adderley; Joe 
Henderson (ts); Herbie Hancock (p); Bob Cranshaw (b); Mickey 
Roker (d). 2 166 . 

Hearing Nat in the presence of both Joe Henderson and Herbie 
Hancock provides ample reminder that his approach to hard bop 
and soul-jazz was one that very much stayed up with the times. 
His solo on Herbie’s ‘Canteloupe Island’ is simplicity itself, but 
none the less effective for avoiding over-elaboration. ‘Hippodel- 
phia’ and ‘Manchild’ are funky treatments and even the pop tune, 
‘Call Me’, seems to fit the setting comfortably enough. Very dated 
sound, which remastering hasn’t smoothed out. Also now 
available in digipack accompanied by a liner interview with Nat. 
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Example: Q. What are you saying with the album title, Nat? A. I’m 
saying nothing. It was Nesuhi Ertegun who picked it... Hmm. 

★★★ Don't Look Back Steeplechase SCCD 31059 Adderley; 
Makanda Ken McIntyre (as, bcl, ob, f); John Stubblefield (ts, ss); 
Onaje Allan Gumbs (p, ky); Fernando Gumbs (b); Ira Buddy 
Williams (d); Victor See Yuen (perc). 8/76. 

Adderley’s reputation as a mainstream traditionalist takes a 
knock with sets like these. Unfortunately, the results aren’t by any 
means commensurate with the daring of the line-up. McIntyre is 
an important catalyst in the revoicing of jazz horns but, like a 
true catalyst, he remains largely untouched by what is going on 
round him and he solos as if alone. Stubblefield is fierier and 
provokes some of the leader’s best returns of fire. Whatever Onaje 
Allan Gumbs’s qualities, he’s patently wrong for this gig, and the 
rest of the group circle round him somewhat uneasily. A bold 
effort, but not quite there. 

*** A Little New York Midtown Music Original Jazz Classics 
OJCCD 1008 Adderley; Johnny Griffin (ts); Victor Feldman (p); 
Ron Carter (b); Roy McCurdy (d). 9/78. 

A resilient and tough-minded hard-bop session, this late-’70S set 
is distinguished by some expert accompaniment from Victor 
Feldman and by superb solos from Nat and Johnny Griffin. Vic 
chips in with an original theme, ‘Whipitup’, but the bulk of the 
material, as ever, comes from Nat himself, and of his four 
compositions the title-track and ‘Fortune’s Child’ are the best. 
Which means it’s an album that peaks too soon, waning in 
interest after the first few cuts. Very much of its day, it has a britde 
register which pervades the playing as well as the recording. 
Carter is poorly recorded, suggesting that even producer Orrin 
Keepnews could have an off-day. 

*** Good Company Challenge 70009 Adderley; Antonio Hart 
(as); Rob Bargad (p); Walter Booker (b); Jimmy Cobb (d). 6/94. 

Live At The Floating Jazz Festival 1994 Chiaroscuro 334 2CD 
As above, except omit Hart; add Vincent Herring (as). 10/94. 

By the mid-’90s, Nat had become something of an elder 
statesman of the music and one of its living historians. As the 
chops faltered, the monologues between numbers tended to get 
longer, and on the double festival CD the chat outweighs solo 
playing from the leader at least. His account of the origins of Sam 
Jones’s ‘Unit Seven’ (heard to good effect on Good Company ) has 
already entered jazz mythology, a hilarious performance, even if 
after a first hearing one starts to wish for a little more jazz. Most 
of the serious solo honours now fall to young Herring and to 
Bargad, both of whom sound poised and confident in such senior 
company. 

Opening with Hank Mobley’s ‘This I Dig Of You’ and Walter 
Booker’s ‘Soudade’, the Floating Jazz set soon moves in more 
familiar directions, with fine versions of ‘Work Song’ and, rather 
briefly, ‘Mercy, Mercy, Mercy’. Nat’s most effective feature is his 
solo on ‘Once I Had A Secret Love’, on which the tone of the old 
days comes back ripe and fat and buttery. Bargad is excellent on 
the Chiaroscuro disc and he is rewarded with inclusion of two 
new compositions, ‘War Zone’ and ‘Rob’s New Tune’. 

Hart is a more intuitive soloist than Herring, and his ensemble 
work is tighter and more obviously integrated with the leader’s 
idiom, and yet he lacks his fellow altoist’s simplicity of tone. 
Producer Hein van de Geyn goes for a plain but resonant sound 
and he seems to have boosted Nat in places, which is no more 
than his due. 

*** Mercy Mercy Mercy Evidence ECD 22176 Adderley; Antonio 
Hart (as); Rob Bargad (p); Walter Booker (b); Jimmy Cobb (d). 

12/95. 


A frank exercise in nostalgia with a set-list dominated by tunes 
from the days with Cannonball. This might be dull if the band 
were coasting, but there is a crispness and sense of adventure in 
all the playing and Hart goads his boss into some fiery and even 
antagonistic playing. The rhythm section is top-drawer and the 
sound is pretty good, too. Rising 65, the old chap sounds in 
excellent form and the chops are still intact. 

Also, in brief: 

**(*) The Soul Of The Bible Blue Note 53217 72. 

Not quite as dismal as ’70s concept album Love, Sex and the 
Zodiac, but close. Given how comfortably Motown and Stax 
musicians of the time were synthesizing sacred and profane in 
popular music, the Adderleys’ approach is lame in the extreme. 

*** Blue Autumn / Autumn Leaves Evidence ECD 22035 & ECD 
22102 10/83, 5/9°- 

Sonny Fortune steals the show on the first disc, a routine live date 
at Keystone Korner. Pleasant but by no means essential. He’s 
joined by fellow altoist Vincent Herring on the second who again 
conspires to eclipse the boss. 

Thomas Agergaard (born 1962) 

TENOR SAXOPHONE 

Danish saxophonist, a modernist little known outside his home 
scene but with local work to his credit. 

*** Little Machines: JAZZPAR 2002 Octet Stunt STXCD 20312 
Agergaard; Klaus Lohrer (btb, tba); Peter Fuglsang (ss, ts, cl, bcl, 
f); Hank Roberts (clo); Krister Jonsson (g); Miroslav Vitous (b); 

Jim Black (d); Geraldine Keller (v). 02. 

Agergaard’s other discs, including a pair of hard-to-find Olufsen 
albums, have eluded us, but this document of the music he made 
while in charge of the 2002 Jazzpar ‘home’ combo has many 
striking moments. Agergaard has a harsh, non-American sound 
on the tenor which is sometimes rather hidden in this 
eight-strong ensemble, although as a group of personalities it’s an 
intriguing assembly. The pieces tend to resolve as a series of 
gravely energetic dances, strung over the thick feel of the 
eight-piece sound. There are three duets between Agergaard and 
Vitous (sounding terrific back, on a rare occasion, in a 
contemporary jazz group) and the similarly neglected Roberts 
makes an interesting showing, but the most imposing presence - 
for better or worse - is perhaps that of Keller, whose mix of 
off-the-peg lyrics and wordless singing is sometimes strong, 
sometimes irritating. Worth auditioning. 

Jacob Agerskov 

PIANO 

Youthful Danish pianist with his own take on the evolving 
literature of the piano trio in particular. 

★★★(★) Even Worse Scraggly 003 Agerskov; Michael Formanek 
(b); Anders Mogensen (d). n.d. 

*** Accident Scraggly 004 Agerskov; Kasper Tranberg, Gunnar 
Halle (t); Peter Dahlgren (tb); Laura Toxvaerd (as, cl); Ned Perm 
(ts); Jesper Lovclal (bcl); Jeppe Skovbakke (b); Rune Kielsgaard (d). 
3-7/02. 

Agerskov is playing his part in reshaping piano-trio jazz. Even 
Worse, which is the sequel to an earlier set issued on Scraggly 001 
(which we haven’t heard), is elegant, spacious, quietly intense trio 
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music. Agerskov often likes to enunciate his haunting melodies 
and execute filigree variations on them while bass and drums 
(Formanek and Mogensen are both outstanding in their roles) 
busy themselves with sometimes frenetic pulses that seem to 
counteract the calm surface of the music. ‘Day One’ is a strong 
example, extended over an 11-minute journey that eventually 
resolves into time in a way which is really compelling. Three brief 
piano tracks are lucid enough to make one want to hear a solo 
album, but the trio’s the thing, and it sounds terrific here. 

Accident isn’t quite as good, but it has a droll feel to it, a series 
of group pieces which amplify some of the ideas in Agerskov’s 
trio music. He plays Fender Rhodes and gets a squat, unglamor- 
ous sound out of it which ties in with an overall mix that is 
somewhat dry and low-fi. Ferm’s tenor blow-out on ‘Weekly 
Hand’, played over a stonefaced counterpoint from the other 
horns, is a highlight, and the overlapping voicings on ‘11th Song & 
Dance’ are strikingly effective. 

Air / New Air 

GROUP 

Almost definitive of the experimental Chicago sound of the ’70s, 
Air and New Air combined radical free improvisation with the 
democratic levelling of so-called ‘little instruments’. 


CORE COLLECTION 


*** Air Song 

India Navigation IN 1057 Henry Threadgill (as, ts,f bf 
hubkaphone); Fred Hopkins (b); Steve McCall (d, perc). 9/75. 

★★★★ Air Time 

Nessa NCD 12 As above. 11/77. 

Air were capable of riveting live performance, but one suspects 
that the intimate, almost hermetic atmosphere of the studio 
usually brought out their most characteristic work. Air Song 
was the first release and still stands up well, four longish 
compositions by Threadgill whose quirky deployment of 
minimal themes and areas of activity gave the trio plenty to 
work with. A new edition of Air Time helps keep an often 
forgotten group in view. Listening in detail to its five tracks - 
two of them very short indeed and one, Threadgill’s ‘Keep Right 
On Playing Through The Mirror Over The Water’, developing 
so seamlessly out of ‘Subtraction’ as to appear to be the same 
piece - helps illuminate much of the group’s language, its vivid 
exploitation of splintered tempi, deliberately awkward and 
raucous phrasing, devices from other musical traditions (like 
the Burundi music which lies behind Hopkins’s ‘G.v.E.’), and 
most particularly the use of percussion as another voiced and 
pitched instrument. 

Live Air Black Saint 120034-2 As above. 10/77. 

*** Air Mail Black Saint 120049-2 As above. 12/80. 

*** New Air: Live At The Montreal International Jazz 

Festival Black Saint 120084-2 As above; add Pheeroan akLaff (d, 

puc). 7/83. 

*** Air Show No 1 Black Saint 120099 As above; add Cassandra 
Wilson (v). 6/86. 

Air’s first ever gig was a theatre performance of Scott Joplin 
themes, played as rags and as a basis for jazz improvisation. It 
remained a key source. The group always placed great emphasis 
on tightly coordinated ensemble work while at the same time 
exploring the kind of sonic terra incognita represented by 
Threadgill’s hubkaphone, which is exactly what it says: an array of 
automobile accessories yielding a sound that is neither urban nor 


‘ethnic’, but profoundly strange. It figures in the improvised 
conclusion to Threadgill’s long ‘Subtraction’ (Air Time), almost 
the only non-scored element of the piece, except for some of 
Hopkins’s bass embellishments behind the flute, and it’s put to 
good effect on the first of the Black Saints. 

Listening to Air Time clarifies some unresolved aspects to the 
other albums listed in which the improvisational component 
became dominant over fixed forms. Live Air, recorded a month 
earlier, almost sounds like a dry run and it benefits enormously 
from a hearing in tandem. McCall is immense, probably the only 
player of his generation (and that includes Sunny Murray, 
Andrew Cyrille and Milford Graves) who can sound this far out 
and at the same time so firmly anchored in tradition. Such a 
rating inevitably damns the born-again New Air. Pheeroan akLaff 
acquits himself well but rather conventionally. He works closer to 
the motoric drive Cyrille and Murray brought to Cecil Taylor’s 
music and lacks McCall’s ability to work melodically around the 
saxophonist, subtilizing his powerful, shouting fines. Hopkins is 
uneasily placed in the five recordings and asserts himself only on 
Air Mail which, along with the Morton and Joplin arrangements 
on the deleted RCA Air Lore, is the most instantly approachable 
of the group’s records. 

Air Show is unusual for the addition of Wilson, which may well 
have been for wider visibility. It almost comes off on ‘Don’t Drink 
That Corner, My Life Is In The Bush’, but the three tracks without 
her presence are somewhat routine. Hopkins is inspired, though. 

Noel Akchote (born 1968) 

GUITAR 

The young Parisian studied with Chet Baker and Barney Wilett, 
as well as with fellow guitarists John Abercrombie and Philip 
Catherine. He has emerged as the European Bill Frisell, a player 
with a gift for atmosphere and an iron-clad musical 
understanding. 

***(*) Lust Corner Winter & Winter 910 019-2 Akchote; Eugene 
Chadbourne (g, bjo, v); Marc Ribot (g). 6/96-7/97. 

It’s no great surprise to find this debut album from the young 
Frenchman dominated by Ornette Coleman compositions. 
Ornette’s liberation of the guitar must have figured prominently 
in Akchote’s musical education, and he takes to ‘New York’ (with 
Ribot), ‘Street Woman’, ‘Peace Warriors’ and that magnificent 
dirge, ‘Broken Shadows’ (with the more abrasive Chadbourne), as 
if they had been written for him. 

The impressive thing about Akchote is how comfortably he has 
synthesized the clean-picked single fines of classic jazz with a 
more contemporary, noise-based approach. A piece like ‘Chadol- 
ogy’ recalls Frisell’s duets with Living Color frontman Vernon 
Reid on Smash And Scatteration, but with a more graceful and 
laid-back quality. 

Akchote greatly impressed as a member of drummer Steve 
Arguelles’s Recyclers group and with Tim Berne’s touring band. 
Striking out on his own, he suggests he’s not going to be a 
sideman for long. Lust Corner is an impressive and confidently 
understated coming-out. 

**(*) Rien Winter & Winter 910057-2 Akchote; Erik Minkkinen 
(computer); Andrew Sharpley (turntables, sampler). 10/99. 

With the exception of the title-track, the pieces on this low-key 
set are given terse verbs as titles - in English, ‘Spit’, ‘Cry’, ‘Shout’, 
‘Speak’, and so on. It’s an odd decision, since the music is so 
blandly adjectival. Few of the pieces have much structure; the 
main exception is the closing ‘Pousse’, which is the best thing on 
the record and the only occasion when Akchote seems to be 
playing straight guitar. Minkkinen and Sharpley (the latter a 
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member of Stock, Hausen and Walkman) contribute interesting 
sounds and effects, but if anything detract from any sense of 
purpose and direction. If your taste is for easy-going ambient, 
this may be your cup of tea. We’d prefer coffee. 

*** Alike Joseph Rectangle AMI Akchote (gsolo), oo. 

*** Simple Joseph Rectangle AM2 As above. 01 . 

These are curious records. Very little happens, rather slowly and 
mostly quietly. Tracks are identified by numbers - ‘ 3 ’, ‘ 00 ’, ‘ 10 T, 
‘ 202 ’, etc. - and there is no obvious or likely programmatic 
content. And yet they are subtly involving performances. Even 
when it sounds as though the guitarist is merely working through 
some of the technical resources of his instrument and his 
amplifier, there is a sense of not-quite-definable structure. Some 
effects suggest a kinship with avant-garde rock and pop, and 
listeners coming from that direction may well find much to enjoy. 
We’re slightly mystified, but intrigued. 

*** Impro-Micro-Acoustique Blue Chopsticks 12 Akchote; Luc 
Ferrari (p, etc); Roland Auzet (perc, etc). 2 / 01 . 

The result of an invitation from musique concrete pioneer Ferrari 
to take part in a free improvisation at his Le Muse en Circuit 
studio. The results are patchy, and somewhat constrained by 
Ferrari’s oddly conventional choice of piano as his main 
instrument, but these short pieces reveal more and more 
subtleties with each hearing. Something of a curiosity, but more 
than worthwhile. 

★★★(★) Sonny II Winter & Winter 910 108-2 Akchote (g solo). 5 , 

6 & 7 / 03 . 

Akchote’s tribute to the late Sonny Sharrock is a mixture of 
original themes and the American guitarist’s own hardcore ideas. 
‘Dance With Me Montana’, ‘Dick Dogs’, ‘Portrait Of Linda In 
Three Colors, All Of Them Black’ and ‘Black Woman’ will be 
relatively familiar, though not in these spiky and mostly acoustic 
forms. Filling out the programme are Linda Sharrock’s own 
‘Soon’, drummer Daniel Humair’s ‘Melvins’ and, a surprise, 
Donovan Leitch’s ‘There Is A Mountain’. Akchote’s raw roots 
guitar - hints of ‘Duelling Banjos’ here and there - is not so 
one-dimensional that it overlooks the subtleties in deceptive 
material, but it’s still a demanding listen. 

Also, in brief: 

*** J'En Doute Encore Stupeur & Trompette 1015. 99 . 

Interesting guitar-led songs from an artist clearly anxious to 
spread his wings, but ‘Appendice’ apart ultimately unconvincing. 

** Noel Akchote & Bruno Meillier SMI 209. 99 . 

Dismally recorded and musically shapeless duos with 
saxophonist/multi-instrumentalist Bruno Meillier. 

**(*) Cabaret Modern Winter &. Winter 910 101-2 .1 & 2 / 03 . 
Quirky jazz/variety show. 

***(*) Adult Guitar Blue Chopsticks 13 

Remarkable career survey of non-chronological pieces, extracts 
and interview. Includes eavesdropped workshop sessions with the 
likes of Dave Liebman and Didier Levallet. 


Toshiko Akiyoshi (born 1929) 

PIANO, COMPOSER 

Akiyoshi was born in Manchuria and managed to study classical 
piano before the militaristic ethos of pre-war Japan imposed 
restrictions on what musicians might listen to and play. Already a 
formidable presence in her native Japan, Akiyoshi went to the 


United States in 1956 under the tutelage of Oscar Peterson. She 
met Charlie Mariano while a student at Berklee and the couple 
married in 1959. Her second husband is the saxophonist Lew 
Tabackin. Her style combines a historically aware jazz feel, an 
unfailing swing, and a still unexpected admixture of non-Western 
harmonies. 

*** Live At Birdland Fresh Sound FSRCD 1021 Akiyoshi; Charlie 
Mariano (as); Gene Cherico (b); Eddie Marshall (d). 4/60-10/61. 
***(*) Toshiko-Mariano Quartet Candid 79012 As above. 12/60. 
Akiyoshi’s playing was based closely but not slavishly on Bud 
Powell’s, an influence that was to surface from time to time over 
the years. The Candid session, made with new husband Mariano, 
is forceful and intelligent, and the only sign of‘orientalism’ in the 
small-group playing (there have always been engaging oddities of 
scoring in the big-band arrangements) is a willingness to mix 
modes, as on the Mariano-composed ‘Little T’, dedicated to her, 
and on the closing ‘Long Yellow Road’. 

Recorded with an established band (the excellent Eddie 
Marshall had signed up a few months before), the set has a 
coherence of tone and enthusiasm which provides Mariano with 
the impetus for some of his best recorded playing. Supervised by 
Nat Hentoff, the balances and registrations are ahead of their 
time. 

The Birdland sets, one before and one after the studio 
recording, are worthwhile in themselves, but they also offer a 
useful way of judging how much the band developed in its short 
life. A later version of ‘Blues For Father’ (introduced by stand-in 
compere Maynard Ferguson on the April i960 date as a new 
composition) is taken rather slower and Mariano’s solo opens on 
a sequence of held notes that feed directly off Akiyoshi’s 
accompaniment, rather than varying the melody. Unfortunately, 
the sound is much poorer on the later session, roughening his 
tone and significantly muting the piano and bass. 

★★+(★) Toshiko Mariano And Her Big Band: Recorded In 
Tokyo VeeJayVj 023 Akiyoshi; Tetsuo Fushimini, Terumaso 
Hino, Hisao Mori, Shigeru Takemura (t); Taleshi Aoki, Teruhiko 
Kataoka, Mitsuhiko Matsumoto, Hiroshi Suzuki (tb); Hiroshi 
Ozazaki, Shigeo Suzuki (as); Sleepy Matsumoto, Akira Mayazawa 
(ts); Tadayuki Harada (bs); Paul Chambers (b); Jimmy Cobb (d). 
65. 

The war was only 20 years over when this remarkable record was 
cut in Tokyo. Never before had a basically Japanese unit - albeit 
driven by two powerful American rhythm-players - come 
together to create such music. Even so, the arrangements are 
definitely home-grown. The opening ‘Kisrazu Jink’ is traditional, 
a theme cast in 5/4 and dominated by the pianist. It’s followed by 
J. J. Johnson’s ‘Lament’, done by the trio and a theme which sits 
very comfortably for Akiyoshi’s approach; after that, there is a 
version of Mariano’s ‘The Shout’, John Carisi’s ‘Israel’ and, 
arranged for tenors and trio, the blues ‘Walkin’’, a Miles Davis 
staple. Sleepy Matsumoto, who seems to have stayed awake for 
whatever was going on in the States, switches to soprano and 
manages to sound both like Trane and like no one you ever heard 
before, all in one track. 

The other tracks are Mariano’s ‘Santa Barbara’ and, placed just 
after Mariano’s arrangement of ‘Israel’, a version of ‘Land Of 
Peace’ by Leonard Feather, who supervised the original recording. 
There may come a moment when Akiyoshi’s music is fully 
assimilated. For the moment, though, it’s the underlying hint of 
strangeness that makes her so compelling. These are marvellous 
cuts; a valuable reissue. 

★★★* Hiroshima: Rising From The Abyss True Life 10008 
Akiyoshi; John Eckert, Jim O’Connor, Mike Ponella, Jim 
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Rotondi (t); Steve Armour, Scott Whitfield (tb); Tim Newman 
(btb); Dave Pietro, Jim Snidero (as, f); Tom Christensen, Lew 
Tabackin (ts, f); Paul Gill (b); George Kawaguchi, Andy Watson 
(d); Valtinho (perc). 7/02. 

After a relatively fallow period, Akiyoshi and Tabackin have 
started producing big-band records of real quality again, 
although most have been released only in Japan (and the 
continuing neglect of their excellent records of the ’70s and ’8os 
by RCA is a source of aggravation). The most effective of these is 
the Hiroshima album, not just because the world was again facing 
the prospect of war around the time of its release, but because it 
is a genuinely effective musical statement. Divided into move¬ 
ments - ‘Futility’, ‘Survivor’, ‘Hope’, ‘Wishing Peace’ - it does not 
so much suggest a single continuous work as a loose amalgam of 
roughly similar ideas, united by strong emotion. 


Manny Albam (1922-2001) 

ARRANGER, BANDLEADER 

Albam started out as a saxophonist but quickly moved into 
arranging in the ’40s and was busy all through the ’50s and ’60s, 
eventually going into both musical education and filmscoring. He 
has been neglected in the CD era but lately some of the albums 
have been reappearing. 

*+*(*) The Jazz Workshop RCA 74321 591572 Albam; Nick 
Travis, Jimmy Nottingham, Joe Newman, Thad Jones (t); Billy 
Byers, Urbie Green (tb); Bob Brookmeyer (vtb); Hal McKusick 
(as); Al Cohn (ts); Sol Schlinger (bs); Milt Hinton (b); Osie 
Johnson (d). 12/55. 

*** The Blues Is Everybody's Business Gambit 69211 Albam; 
Larry Sonn, Jack Hanson, Abbey Hoejfer, Al Maiorca, Jimmy 
Nottingham, Ernie Royal, Burt Collins, Bernie Glow, Nick Travis, 
Al Derisi, Art Farmer (t); Bob Ascher, Harry Divito, George 
Monte, Fred Zito, Sid Harris, Mort Troutman, Urbie Green, Jim 
Dahl, Chauncey Welsch, Tom Mitchell (tb); Bob Brookmeyer (vtb); 
Phil Woods, Gene Quill, Sam Marowitz, Hal McKusick (as); Al 
Cohn, Bernie Fox, Frank Socolow, Eddie Wasserman, Al Epstein 
(ts); Sol Schlinger, Jack Agee, Charlie O’Kane (bs); John Williams, 
Eddie Costa, Nat Pierce (p); Ted Sommer, George Devens (vib); 
Billy Bauer, Jimmy Norton (g); Milt Hinton, Vinnie Burke (b); 
Don Butterfield (tba); Don Lamond, Gus Johnson (d); Phil Kraus 
(perc); strings. 10/55-10/57. 

***(*) Jazz Greats Of Our Time Lonehill Jazz 10118 2CD Albam; 
Nick Travis, Art Farmer, Conte Candoli, Jack Sheldon, Bernie 
Glow, Nick Travis, Ernie Royal, Harry Edison (t); Don Elliott 
(mell); Frank Rehak, Tom Mitchell, Jim Dahl (tb); Bob 
Brookmeyer, Stu Williamson (vtb); Charlie Mariano (as, ts, bs); 
Hal McKusick (as, bcl); Paul Horn (as, f); Phil Woods, Herb 
Geller, Gene Quill (as); Jerome Richardson (ts, f); Bill Holman (ts, 
bs); Richie Kamuca, Med Flory (ts); Pepper Adams, Gerry 
Mulligan (bs); Hank Jones, Lou Levy, Steve Allen, Dick Katz (p); 
Eddie Costa (vib); Milt Hinton, Red Mitchell (b); Shelly Manne, 
Osie Johnson (d). 4/57-5/58. 

*** Jazz New York Lonehill Jazz LHJ 10196 Albam; Bernie Glow, 
Ernie Royal, Donald Byrd, Art Farmer, Nick Travis (t); Jim Dahl, 
Tom Mitchell, Frank Rehak (tb); Bob Brookmeyer (vtb); Gene 
Quill, Phil Woods (as); Jerome Richardson (ts, f); Zoot Sims, Gene 
Socolow, Al Cohn (ts); Pepper Adams (bs); Eddie Costa (p, vib); 
Bill Evans, Dick Katz (p); Milt Hinton, Joe Benjamin, Addison 
Farmer (b); Osie Johnson, Ed Shaughnessy (d). 4/58-5/59. 

Having seen scarcely any CD representation since the medium 
came in, the veteran arranger has lately been showered with 


reissue attention, even if it has come entirely from Europe. The 
French RCA edition of Jazz Workshop, one of a number of 
sessions which the label sponsored under that generic title in the 
period, brings back an unusually witty and sonorous example of 
the style of clean, limber arrangements which West Coast 
musicians seemed to have the patent on at that period. Though 
sometimes lumped in with the likes of Shorty Rogers, Albam 
actually did most of his work on the other coast, and nearly all of 
the above were recorded in New York studios. Jazz Workshop 
includes some ingenious and surprising reductions of ‘Royal 
Garden Blues’ and Ellington’s ‘Diga Diga Doo’, as well as 
providing some excellent frameworks for both Urbie Green 
(‘Urbanity’) and Bob Brookmeyer. By omitting a pianist, Albam 
let every horn part come through more clearly, and the 
interweaving of brass and reeds is beautifully realized. A welcome 
revival. 

The Blues Is Everybody’s Business consists of four long 
variations on the familiar form, by a big band augmented with 
strings. Soloists such as Phil Woods, Nick Travis and Al Cohn eat 
up the situation but Albam’s skilful work at least puts a 
craftsmanlike gloss on what’s scarcely demanding music. The rest 
of the CD is rather clumsily filled out by tracks scored by Albam 
from various dates by the dance-oriented Larry Sonn Orchestra. 

Jazz Greats Of Our Time was originally recorded in two LP 
volumes, one session done in New York, the other in Los Angeles, 
with a gang of top names assembled on each coast. Albam’s charts 
tend to take a non-interventionist position in music which was 
designed primarily to spotlight the various soloists - all of whom 
play handsomely, and the equality of the dates undercuts the old 
saw about West Coasters being a lot less interesting than their 
opposite numbers - yet there’s a typical smartness and 
amusement in the plotting of such pieces as ‘See Here, Miss 
Bromley’ and ‘Latined Fracture’. The four tracks which round off 
disc two were cut at a New York Town Hall concert in 1958 
(recorded by Rudy Van Gelder), and include an Al Cohn 
rhapsody on ‘My Funny Valentine’. 

Jazz New York perhaps isn’t among the best of Albam’s records. 
Recorded in a reverberant acoustic, which somehow doesn’t suit 
the arranger’s music as well, several of the tracks seem slight: the 
slow treatment of Beiderbecke’s ‘In A Mist’, for instance, doesn’t 
really come off. The two tracks at the end, actually recorded for a 
different album on Columbia, are rather more vital and 
interesting, including the odd low-register piece ‘Nether Regions’. 


Joe Albany (1924-88) 

PIANO, VOCAL 

Somewhat of a bebop legend, Albany was Charlie Parker’s 
room-mate and worked with him and in the Boyd Raeburn 
orchestra, also recording with Lester Young. But his career was 
constantly interrupted by drug addiction and spells in prison. He 
was hardly recorded until his rediscovery in the ’70s. 

***(*) The Right Combination Original Jazz Classics OJC 1749 
Albany; Warne Marsh (ts); Bob Whitlock (b). 57. 

Albany remains a frustrating enigma. Legendary in his time, as 
the sleeve to this album proclaims, he was allegedly one of 
Parker’s favourite accompanists but never made a studio 
recording with him. In fact he didn’t make any kind of studio 
sessions until the ’70s. This reissue was spliced together from an 
impromptu session at engineer Ralph Garretson’s home which 
caught Albany and Marsh jamming together on seven standards 
(the last of which, ‘The Nearness Of You’, is only a fragment). 
While the sound is very plain and the piano in particular is 
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recessed, the music is intermittently remarkable. Albany’s style is 
a peculiar amalgam of Parker and Art Tatum: the complexity of 
his lines suggests something of the older pianist, while the 
horn-like figures in the right hand might suggest a bop soloist. Yet 
Albany’s jumbled, idiosyncratic sense of time is almost all his 
own, and his solos are cliff-hanger explorations. Marsh is at his 
most fragmentary, his tone a foggy squeal at some points, yet 
between them they create some compelling improvisations: ‘Body 
And Soul’, done at fast and slow tempos, is as personal as any 
version, and a dreamy, troubled ‘Angel Eyes’ shows off Albany’s 
best work. No wonder, with the next 25 years spoiled by narcotic 
and personal problems, that Albany seemed like a wasted talent. 


Howard Alden (born 1958) 

GUITAR 

Originally a classic example of the jazz ‘young fogey’, Alden is a 
Californian who began playing banjo in pizza parlours before 
working in numerous swing-to-mainstream outfits. His Concord 
records began in a conservative vein and have since diversified 
into a sophisticated and personal take on jazz history. He remains 
much in demand for session work in several styles. 

**(*) Hand-Crafted Swing Concord CCD 4513 Alden; George 
Van Eps (g); David Stone (b); Jake Hanna (d). 6/91. 

** Seven & Seven Concord CCD 4584 As above, except omit 
Stone and Hanna. 12/92. 

Alden’s earliest Concords have been deleted, so these guitar-duo 
records are where his listing starts off at present, ft’s interesting to 
hear Alden playing alongside a man who himself played alongside 
Eddie Lang more than 60 years before. Van Eps prefers stately 
chord-based playing and, while it might not inhibit the younger 
man, Alden certainly scales down his approach to accommodate 
his senior. (He also had a seven-string guitar made in the fashion 
of Van Eps’s instrument.) The first record is pleasant, but the 
second is dull. Without any rhythm-players to egg them on, 
they’re too slow and quiet, and the sluggish tempos tend to push 
the music into the background. 

Take Your Pick Concord CCD 4743 Alden; Lew Tabackiti 
(ts,f); Renee Rosnes (p); Michael Moore (b); Bill Goodwin (d). 
5/96. 

Was anyone making better mainstream-to-modern records at this 
point than Alden? Another impeccable choice of tunes sets 
Ellington and Herbie Nichols alongside Berlin and Porter, and 
Alden’s masterstroke is to treat them all on the same terms. When 
he does Nichols’s ‘The Gig’ and follows it with a gorgeous (yet 
unsentimental) ‘My Funny Valentine’, it’s clear how thoroughly 
and effectively he’s developed his own idiom out of jazz’s 
compositional history. The band could hardly be better; 
Tabackin’s gruff, swinging intensity (he gets the flute out only for 
‘U.M.M.G.’) sits perfectly next to Rosnes’s crackling solos and 
accompaniments and, with Moore and Goodwin both flawless, 
this is music that thrills with its own calm intensity. 

***(*) Full Circle Concord CCD2-4788-2 2CD Alden; Jimmy 
Bruno (g); Michael Moore (b); Alan Dawson (d). 3/95. 

Recorded before Take Your Pick but not released until 1998, this 
mellifluous but steely series of duets with fellow stringsman 
Bruno will appeal most to guitar followers. Compared to the 
albums that came before, this seems like lightweight stuff, but the 
beautifully measured touch of both men is a pleasure in itself on 
the likes of ‘Polka Dots And Moonbeams’. Played softly, it makes 
for very hip easy-listening. There is a bonus CD of the 


Jazz/Concord album cut in 1973 by a quartet with Herb Ellis and 
Joe Pass, making this a particularly attractive package. 

*** In A Mellow Tone Concord CCD-2207-2 Alden; Bucky 
Pizzarelli (g). 12/00. 

Concord seem to have a particular penchant for multiple-guitar 
records. This one’s nice enough, but two seven-stringers playing 
acoustic across an entire CD of otherwise unaccompanied duets 
is always going to have a hard time escaping monotony, 
particularly when the tunes are as familiar as these. 

***(*) My Shining Hour Concord CCD-4841-2 Alden (g solo). 

01. 

Alden’s such a consummate group player that the notion of a solo 
set has less appeal than it otherwise might, and this has some 
almost inescapable moments of dryness. However, even familiars 
such as ‘My Shining Hour’, ‘Girl From Ipanema’ and ‘Gone With 
The Wind’ are revitalized by the guitarist’s mastery. He seems to 
think about the nuance of every plucked string, without making 
the interpretations seem merely academic, and with the superb 
recording the physicality of the instrument is felt as it rarely is on 
a jazz-guitar record. Jelly Roll Morton’s ‘Sweet Substitute’, 
performed on acoustic, is a lovely transformation. Two Dick 
Hyman melodies - written for, but not used in Woody Allen’s 
Sweet And Lowdown - are a nice bonus. 

Eric Alexander (born 1968) 

TENOR SAXOPHONE 

He grew up in Washington State and studied in Indiana, moving 
to Chicago and playing on the club scene there. He moved to New 
York in 1992 and has since freelanced. 

*** Straight Up Delmark 461 Alexander; Jim Rotondi (t); Harold 
Maberti (p); John Webber (b); George Fludas (d). 8/92. 

*** New York Calling Criss Cross 1077 Alexander; John Swana 
(t, flhti); Richard Wyands (p); Peter Washington (b); Kenny 
Washington (d). 12/92. 

*** Up, Over And Out Delmark 476 Alexander; Harold Mabern 
(p); John Ore (b); Joe Farnsworth (d). 8/93. 

*** Full Range Criss Cross 1098 Alexander; John Swana (t); 
Kenny Barron (p); Peter Bernstein (g); Peter Washington (b); Carl 
Allen (d). 1/94. 

*** Stablemates Delmark DE-488 Alexander; Lin Halliday (ts); 
Jodie Christian (p); Dan Shapera (b); Wilbur Campbell (d). 95. 

In his early records, Alexander stands four-square in the tradition 
of big Chicago tenors. The first disc was made on local turf, the 
second in the city of the title, and in either milieu he sounds 
completely assured. This is old-fashioned tenor playing: fat, 
bruising, wide-bodied, but limber enough to handle bebop 
tempos and inner complexities, even if Alexander prefers a more 
seasoned tradition. His laggardly way with the beat makes one 
think of Dexter Gordon. Still, neither of these records is a 
world-beater, and the next two - again, one from Chicago, one 
from New York - show no specific advance. Up, Over And Out is 
arguably the best of the three for its tough, uncompromising take 
on Monk’s ‘Eronel’ and - the other side of Alexander’s persona - 
the tender trap of ‘The Nearness Of You’. Both the Criss Cross 
dates are good value yet neither really lifts itself out of the 
blowing-session convention that is wearing after a few tracks. 
Alexander’s writing shows only modest promise, and at this point 
he sounds more like an executant than a leader. Stablemates is 
more an off-the-cuff interlude than anything. Alexander shares 
front-and-centre with veteran tenorman Halliday in a specific 
attempt to revitalize the two-tenor fisticuffs of yore. They 
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certainly strike sparks on the up-tempo pieces, and there is a 
fetching ballad medley of ‘Polka Dots And Moonbeams’ and ‘Old 
Folks’, but otherwise this goes down as little more than a good 
potboiler. 

*** Eric Alexander In Europe Criss Cross 1114 Alexander; 

Melvin Rhyne (org); Bobby Broom (g); Joe Farnsworth (d). 4/95. 
*★★(★) 2 Soon 2 Tell Sharp Nine 1006 Alexander; Jim Rotondi 
(t, Jlhn); Steve Davis (tb); David Hazeltine (p); Peter Washington 
(b); Joe Farnsworth (d). 2/97. 

Cut in the Netherlands following a tour, In Europe features a 
format of which Alexander already has plenty of experience, and 
he sounds very comfortable. The date still falls prey to its 
essentially conservative programme - blues, ballads and a couple 
of mildly engaging originals - but Alexander and Broom in 
particular settle themselves into long solos which they can carry 
off with aplomb. Broom’s ‘The Edge’ is a particularly well-cast 
original. 

The Sharp Nine album was made live at a New York club where 
the band had already been working for a while, and here 
Alexander comes into his own in a band of strong spirits. The 
Messengers format is adapted and surpassed. There are several 
impressive originals, Rotondi and Davis are executants who want 
to go their own way too, and Alexander sounds transfigured by 
the situation. He’s probably never played a better solo than the 
one on ‘Visionary’. 

**** Man With A Horn Milestone 9293-2 Alexander; Jim Rotondi 
(t); Steve Davis (tb); Cedar Walton (p); Dwayne Burno (b); Joe 
Farnsworth (d). 1/97. 

*** Mode For Mabes Delmark 500 Alexander; Jim Rotondi (t); 
Steve Davis (tb); Harold Mabern (p); John Webber (b); George 
Fludas (d). 5/97. 

★★★ Alexander The Great High Note HCD 7013 Alexander; Jim 
Rotondi (t); Charles Earland (org); Peter Bernstein (g); Joe 
Farnsworth (d). 5/97. 

*★★(★) Solid! Milestone 9283-2 Alexander; Jim Rotondi (t); 

John Hicks (p); Joe Locke (vib); George Mraz (b); Idris 
Muhammad (d). 4-5/98. 

Alexander’s patient but inexorable progress is enjoyable to watch. 
In the course of a few years, he’s bloomed into a tenorman of 
formidable authority and adaptability. The only danger now is 
that, via sideman and leadership work, he might be over¬ 
recorded. The High Note and Delmark albums are sound, 
foot-perfect hard-bop dates, Alexander The Great (ahem!) nudges 
just ahead for the splendid work by Earland on one of his last 
sessions. But the Milestone albums suggest something of the 
eminence which Alexander is working towards. Beautifully 
recorded, Man With A Horn is a quartet date (Rotondi and Davis 
play on three tracks) where the saxophonist luxuriates in the 
rhythm section (Walton on top form) and peels off some of his 
most expansive and full-blooded improvising. Years of working 
on his sound have developed a magisterial voice on the tenor, 
massive in the mid-register and smoothly convincing when he 
goes towards the top. Solid! is in some ways more ambitious, since 
the programme features hard-bop nuggets like ‘Solid’ (Rollins), 
‘Little Melonae’ (McLean), ‘My Conception’ (Sonny Clark) and 
‘Straight Street’ (Coltrane), the leader apparently out to settle his 
credentials in the heaviest company. This is a slightly less 
convincing rhythm section - Muhammad plays well but never as 
capably as Farnsworth on the other date - and to that degree it’s a 
less imposing record, but Alexander’s sound is again tremendous; 
some of his most precocious solos, vaulting into double-time, are 
enough to have one reaching for the repeat button. 


★★★(★) The First Milestone Milestone 9302-2 Alexander; Harold 
Mabern (p); Pat Martino (g); Peter Washington (b); Joe 
Farnsworth (d). 11/99. 

***(*) The Second Milestone Milestone 9315-2 As above, except 
Jim Rotondi (t) replaces Martino. 12/00. 

They’re generic records, which might disappoint some in search 
of breakthrough reports, but the steady-state progress suggested 
by the titles is manifest enough in the music. While Alexander is 
working with distinguished veterans such as Mabern and 
Martino, the line-ups aren’t exactly fashionable, and he’s gone for 
unflashy situations over chopsmanship. In each case, the choice of 
material is idiosyncratic, sometimes suggesting an Eddie Harris 
take on looking for tunes: the theme from The Towering Inferno 
on the first, ‘Matchmaker, Matchmaker’ and Henry Mancini’s 
‘Moment To Moment’ on the second. Nor does Alexander rattle 
through his up-tempo solos with the abandon of his early discs. 
There’s a feel of much power held in gracious reserve, rather than 
being unwillingly checked. And the focus is very much on the 
saxophone. Other solos seem like interludes, and Rotondi, kept to 
three appearances, is there mainly as an ensemble foil. Eric’s 
ballad-playing has taken a stride or two, too - ‘Estate’ is 
beautifully modulated and unsentimental on the second set. Keep 
watching. 

★*★(★) Summit Meeting Milestone 9322-2 Alexander; Nicholas 
Payton (t); Harold Mabern (p); John Webber (b); Joe Farnsworth 
(d). 12/01. 

*★★(★) Nightlife In Tokyo Milestone 9330-2 Alexander; Harold 
Mabern (p); Ron Carter (b); Joe Farnsworth (d). 12/02. 

*** Dead Center High Note HCD 7131 As above except John 
Webber (b) replaces Carter. 6/04. 

Summit Meeting signs Payton on for four tunes, and the sparks 
never stop flying. Mabern sounds like he’s enjoying every second 
of the date and gets both horns to give of their best. It’s not all 
good news - ‘Something’s Gotta Give’ is taken at a tempo which 
really is too fast, and we’re not fond of ‘A House Is Not A Home’ 
as a jazz piece - but most of it is terrific. Nightlife In Tokyo asks 
Alexander to act as sole horn again, but Mabern’s still pushing 
hard, and if there are too many blues pieces, the small miracle is 
that Alexander keeps it all so fresh as far as the chief improviser’s 
role is concerned. Diminishing returns seem inevitable soon 
enough, but not quite yet. 

He returns to High Note for Dead Center, with his regular 
band. Reviving ‘I Could Have Danced All Night’ makes one think 
of Sonny Rollins’s choice of material, and it’s homage to 
Alexander that the comparison doesn’t hurt him. Herbie 
Hancock’s ‘Sonrisa’, a rare piece from that composer’s canon, is a 
thoughtful gem. Yet as played-in as this group clearly is, the 
settled feel of the session suggests that the saxophonist now needs 
a fresher team to make something really happen, with Mabern in 
particular sounding ordinary at this time. 

Monty Alexander (born 1944) 

PIANO 

There have been many attempts to hybridize jazz and Afro-Cuban 
music, but relatively few to bring the rhythms of reggae, ska and 
mento into jazz. Jamaican-born Alexander remains the prime 
exponent, using steel pans in his Ivory And Steel group and 
exploiting Caribbean backbeats to a jazz idiom influenced by Nat 
Cole and Oscar Peterson. 

***(*) Jamento Original Jazz Classics OJCCD 904 Alexander; 
Ernest Ranglin (g); Andy Simpkins (b); Roger Bethelny, Duffy 
Jackson (d); Vince Charles (steel d); Larry McDonell (perc). 6/78. 
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Only Tommy Smith has a more variable accent. Kingston-born, 
Alexander has never quite decided whether he is a Jamaican 
homeboy, an enthusiastic norteamericano, or indeed a European. 
He has fronted a style of jazz in which swing is recast in 
Caribbean rhythms, signalled by the steel pans, but also marked 
out by great formal control. Alexander now has an impressive 
back-catalogue of (mostly trio) recordings which reveal an 
exuberant sensibility schooled - sometimes a little too doctri- 
nairely — in the School of Oscar Peterson. Typical of that 
tendency, he has a tone which is both percussive and lyrical, 
heavy on the triplets and arpeggiated chords, melodically 
inspired in the main (i.e. no long, chordal ramblings), maximal 
but controlled. 

Recorded in Hollywood, this is one of the best of Alexander’s 
synoptic essays in jazz-plus-reggae/merengue/mento. The pres¬ 
ence of the irrepressible Ranglin is some sort of guarantee and 
the groove the guitarist lays down on ‘Sugar Loaf At Twilight’ 
and the closing ‘Mango Rengue’ is deep and wide enough to ride 
a bus down. Alexander produced the session himself, and if we 
have quibbles they have to do with the balance of sound, which 
is less than faithful to the component parts. Much of the 
percussion sounds off-stage, and the piano is oddly located in 
the mixing, seeming to phase across its range. Good stuff of its 
kind, though. 

*** Solo Kingston World 2605 Alexander (p solo). 8o, 87. 
Released in 2005, this affords a valuable glimpse of Alexander’s 
solo style(s) in earlier years. The set closes with three brief 
‘Boogie Woogie Variations’, but it also includes a version of 
Stanley Meyers’s ‘Cavatina’ from The Deer Hunter and delightful 
versions of ‘My One And Only Love’ and ‘Mona Lisa’. The 
originals, including a version of ‘Yellow Bird’, which is far enough 
away from the traditional song to merit the composition credit, 
are swinging ideas rooted in bop and with a strong Caribbean 
inflection. There’s no mistaking who’s at work here, but the 
out-of-sequence release might give a casual listener pause for a 
moment or two. 

*** Summer Wind Kingston World 2606 Alexander; Johnny 
Griffin (ts); Ray Brown (b); Martin Drew (d). 80. 

Another valuable find in the archive. What’s distinctive here is the 
headlong swing, which with Griff and Ray Brown in the mix is 
hardly surprising. Alexander more than holds his own, playing 
with a stronger bop inflection here than usual but with his own 
distinctive signatures dropped in wherever possible. He’s all over 
the piano on ‘Blues For Groundhog’, which opens the set, and it’s 
that which establishes this very much as Alexander’s record. He 
decides to sing on Ray Charles’s ‘Hard Times’, which was a 
miscall, but a forgivable one. Griffin and Brown play together on 
an alternate take of ‘Put Your Litde Foot Out’; an incidental 
bonus, but one that contributes to a thoroughly enjoyable if 
slightly one-dimensional set. 

*** Triple Scoop Concord 2122 2CD Alexander; Herb Ellis (g); 
John Frigo (vti); Ray Brown (b). 3/82-6/87. 

Alexander worked with both Ray Brown and Milt Jackson before 
breaking through as a solo artist. The vibes were close enough to 
the steel drums to be familiar, but his approach to the lower end 
is interesting and untypical and Alexander bassists are often 
found playing arco, favouring big-toned pedals against which he 
can punch out sometimes surprisingly complex augmented 
chords. 

There are wonderful things on the original Triple Treat (‘Body 
And Soul’ and, ahem, the ‘Flintstones’ theme). In the drummer¬ 
less Triple Treat II, recorded live like its successor, he used the 
violinist, John Frigo, alongside Brown and Herb Ellis, to similar 


effect. Though they were recorded at the same time, III is a more 
interesting record, and the quartet interpretation of‘My One And 
Only Love’ stands out. The rather lowly rating largely stems from 
a very poor sound, with everything jumbled together towards the 
middle. Concord, having lost Monty’s services, have been 
repackaging early albums; Triple Scoop usefully brings together all 
three albums on a double disc. Kicking off with ‘(Meet The) 
Flintstones’, followed by a now legendary version of ‘Body And 
Soul’, was a masterstroke. Few could resist. 

*** Ivory And Steel Concord CCD 4124 Alexander; Othello 
Molineaux (steel d); Gerald Wiggins (b); Frank Gant (d); Robert 
Thomas Jr (perc). 3/80. 

*** Jamboree Concord CCD 4359 Alexander; Othello 
Molineaux, Len ‘Boogsie’ Sharpe (steel d); Marshall Wood, 

Bernard Montgomery (b); Bobby Thomas Jr (perc); Marvin 
‘Smitty’ Smith (d). 2-3/88. 

*** Island Grooves Concord CCD2-4940-2 2CD As above. 
3/80-3/88. 

One of the most interesting aspects of Alexander’s career has been 
his attempt to assimilate the steel-drum sound of his native 
Jamaica to the conventional jazz rhythm section. In the earlier 
disc, the new sound is still a little tacked-on and Gant in 
particular seems slightly uneasy, but the balance of instrumenta¬ 
tion is good and Alexander finds sufficient space on Ivory And 
Steel to rattle off some of his most joyous solos. 

Jamboree is a marvellous record, partly because the playing is 
so good, but also because of the imaginative selection of covers. 
Bob Marley’s ‘No Woman, No Cry’ and Joni Mitchell’s ‘Big Yellow 
Taxi’ have not previously figured too prominently in the average 
fake book; indeed, with the very considerable exception of 
avant-garde trumpeter Leo Smith, reggae has made remarkably 
little impact on contemporary jazz. ‘Smitty’ Smith was an 
inspired addition on the later date, and he Efts the energy level a 
further notch. Both are highly recommended, but go for 
Jamboree. One love. 

Island Grooves puts both albums together in an attractive box 
set, though again the original releases may still be offered for sale. 

*** Caribbean Circle Chesky JD 80 Alexander; Jon Faddis, E 
Dankworth (t); Slide Hampton (tb); Frank Foster (ts); Dave 
Glasser (as); Ira Coleman, Anthony Jackson (b); Othello 
Molineaux (steel d); Herlin Riley, Steve Ferrone (d); Robert 
Thompson Jr, Marjorie Whylie (perc). 6 / 92 . 

An extension of his work with Ivory And Steel and the nearest 
thing to a big band Alexander has mustered so far, this is a jolly, 
romping session that slightly overplays the Jamaican accent that 
Alexander jokingly phoneticizes in his sleeve-notes. Credit for the 
arrangements goes to Hampton. They’re characteristically bright 
and uncluttered, and features like Dankworth’s solo on a bluebeat 
version of ‘When The Saints’ or Marjorie Whylie’s one-woman- 
band percussion-breaks fit neatly into them. What don’t are 
Alexander’s own solos, which tend to go off in odd directions, a 
bit like his jivey monologues, which you’ll find either charming or 
plain irritating, like the ‘Cowboy Ska Melody’. A tribute to Miles 
called ‘Oh Why?’ shows the pianist still capable of writing and 
playing feelingly, but it’s exceptional. 

*** Yard Movement Island 524 232 Alexander; Dwight Dawes 
(ky); Ernest Ranglin (g); Bobby Thomas Jr, Roland Wilson (d). 

7 / 95 - 

During the ’90s, Alexander started to explore a rootsier and less 
sun-kissed aspect of Jamaican music. Yard Movement is a flawed 
but powerful record with a punchy, electric sound that suits 
Monty surprisingly well, especially when he is mixed forward and 
gated quite sharply on the recording. The legendary Ernest 
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Ranglin is part of the group, chuffing out shuffle rhythms and 
reggae chords with no apparent effort, and every now and then 
punctuating a line with what seems to be pure sound, 
harmonically unrelated to what he’s playing. It would be 
fascinating to hear the rehearsal tapes and alternatives from these 
sessions; our assumption is that they must be much rougher (in 
an entirely positive sense) and more exploratory than the rather 
polished final product. Yard Movement is a more compelling and 
authentic record than the later tribute to the music of Bob 
Marley, but it does rely on uneasy stylistic compromise. 

***(*) Echos Of Jilly's Concord CCD 4769 Alexander; John 
Patitucci (b); Troy Davis (d). 97 . 

Thirty years after he first moved to New York from his first exile 
in Miami, Alexander meditates on the legacy of Jilly’s most 
famous habitue. By the start of the last year of his fife, jazz 
tributes to Frank Sinatra were becoming more frequent. Having 
played at the club himself, Alexander could claim a closeness of 
connection few others had and there is something about this 
session which recalls those years with exceptional vividness. It’s 
partly the nicotine blue of the piano lines, partly the choice of 
Sinatra-connected material; but more importantly it’s an attitude 
that hovers between aggression and devil-may-care relaxation. 
‘Strangers In The Night’ comes from later in Frank’s career, but 
it’s full of that dry, threatening spirit. An exceptional record, 
from a musician whose shifts of identity and changeable 
solidarities have done him no favours. This is his most effective 
turf. 

*** Stir It Up: The Music Of Bob Marley Telarc 83469 Alexander; 
Steve Turre (tb); Dwight Dawes (ky); Robert Angus, Daniel 
Dicenzo (g); Glen Browne, Tony MacKenzie, J. J. Wiggins (b); Troy 
Davis, Sly Dunbar, Rolando Wilson (d). 99 . 

*** Monty Meets Sly And Robbie Telarc 83494 Alexander; Steve 
Jankowski (t); Jay Davidson (saxes); Handel Tucker (ky); Robbie 
Shakespeare (b); Desmond Jones, Sly Dunbar (d). 01 . 

Stir It Up was one of those rare jazz albums that simply flew off 
the shelves, thanks largely to the composer. It’s not, to be frank, 
particularly strong, though there are some excellent set-pieces, 
like Steve Turre’s solos on ‘I Shot The Sheriff’, which is taken at 
real high-speed pursuit pace and ‘Running Away’ (ditto). The 
title-track is very good, and more than one critic has rightly 
pointed out the debt to Ahmad Jamal. Indeed, the whole set 
smacks of the pop covers of an earlier day. Pointless to be 
snobbish about it, but Alexander has created a rod for his own 
back by combining a jazz trio with the Jamaican members of the 
Gumption Band, who know this stuff like the back of their hands 
and aren’t going to let some bunch of jazzers steal it away from 
them. 

The acid test was always going to be ‘No Woman, No Cry’ and 
it is a very strong performance, with Monty turning in some of 
his most compelling playing on an otherwise rather anonymous 
set. Mostly, though, the two rhythm sections cancel one another 
out and Monty is left to pick over rather unadorned melody lines. 
The album also includes a reworking of ‘Could You Be Loved’ by 
the legendary Sly Dunbar who, to his credit, puts heart and soul 
into his cameo. 

The legendary duo return on the follow-up record, which 
frankly is better because it seems so much less self-conscious. 
Glen Browne produces as if he were making a straight reggae 
record. Alexander may have managed to get the piano moved a 
bit forward, but what one hears is the group sound, not an 
individual solo voice with accompaniment. ‘Moanin’’, ‘Monty’s 
Groove’ and the melodica-led tribute to reggae organist Jackie 
Mittoo (why not on organ?) are beautifully done, and there is a 


vivid version of‘(Do The) Kool Step’. A clever, effective crossover 
record, with big market appeal, though not perhaps the surprise 
value of its predecessor. 

**★ My America Telarc 83552 Alexander; Leroy Barbie Romans 
(ky); Dalton Browne, Derek DiCenzo (g); Glen Browne, Leon 
Duncan (b); Desi Jones (d); Bobby Thomas Jr (perc); Cat, Freddy 
Cole, Kevin Mahogany, John Pizzarelli (v). 3 - 4 / 02 . 

Alexander sets out in this one to show what other musical 
influences fed into his imagination. A reggaefied version of Duke 
and Harry Carney’s ‘Rocking In Rhythm’ — or ‘Riddirn’ here — 
underlines that Caribbean influences aren’t too far away, while 
‘Mack The Knife’ is probably part of every jazz guy’s armoury. 
The more surprising cuts are things like James Brown’s ‘Sex 
Machine’ and Marvin Gaye’s ‘Sexual Healing’, not tunes that 
necessarily lend themselves to jazz improvisation. Alexander gives 
‘The Battle Hymn Of The Republic’ a certain sentimental 
grandeur but for the most part this album feels like a 
self-conscious playing with styles, saved from cynicism by the 
sheer verve of the performances, though marred by some 
ill-judged vocal performances. 

*** Impressions In Blue Telarc 83578 Alexander; Hassan Shakur 
(b); Mark Taylor (d). 12 / 03 . 

An eclectic set, with Gershwin, Ellington, Rodrigo bumping up 
alongside originals like ‘Eleuthra’ and standards like ‘I’m An Old 
Cowhand’. Alexander seems more than ever determined to show 
that he’s not limited to reggae and ska. The effect is slightly 
grandiose and overproduced, but the rhythm section keep it tight 
and there is no doubting how well Alexander is playing, accurate 
but loose-limbed and responsive. 

*** Rocksteady Telarc 63581 Alexander; Ernest Ranglin, Junior 
Jazz (g); Quentin Baxter (d). 6 / 03 . 

He starts with the soul classic ‘Double Barrel’ and closes with 
Marley’s ‘Redemption Song’, so a partial return to the reggae/pop 
material that has stood him in such good stead. Properly, this is 
jointly credited to Ranglin and the old master’s touch is as good 
as ever, though sometimes he seems to be working to an entirely 
different agenda. The rhythm guitarist does some interesting 
work throughout, but makes this sound even more uncertain in 
style. 

Also, in brief; 


★★★(★) Concord Jazz Heritage Series / *** Ballad Essentials 

Concord CCD 4812 / 4903 79 - 97 , 80 - 96 . 

The Concord years left an enormous back catalogue of 
marketable jazz. The Heritage Series disc puts the emphasis on 
mid-paced swingers and familiar themes, while the ballad 
selection is inevitably a bit more laid-back and meditative. A 
superb ‘Body And Soul’, with Ray Brown and Herb Ellis, and a 
solo reading of ‘Estate’ are among the standouts. 

*** Threesome Soul Note 121152 11 - 12 / 85 . 

Alexander makes the most of trio partners NH 0 P and Grady 
Tate, turning in a sparkling and varied set. 

★★(*) Goin' Yard Telarc 83527 10 / 00 . 

After Stir It Up, Monty was always going to extend the reggae 
concept. A couple of Marley tunes included here, but the meat of 
the set is original material, albeit Alexander-by-numbers. 

★★★ |_j ve ^ The Iridium Telarc 83610 5 / 04 . 

A fine display of pianism without affectation. The opening ‘Work 
Song’ is a high-point, but the calypso stuff is great, too. 
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Paolo Alfonsi 

GUITAR 

Italian working in duo with bassist Sandro Fontoni, in a soft lyric 
vein. 


*** Che C'e? Splasc(h) 761-2 Alfonsi; Paolo Fresu (t); Vladimiro 
Atzeni (clo); Sandro Fontoni (b). 6-7/00. 

The second track, ‘Bill’, is so entrancing that it’s worth having the 
record for just these nine minutes: a flowing melodic span which 
is beautifully decorated by Fresu’s muted horn. Trouble is, he 
appears on only two (admittedly quite long) other tracks. The 
remainder are sweetly administered doses of acoustic guitar/bass 
interplay (even the sleeve-note writer avers that the album ‘tends 
to snooze a bit’). Nice, but one waits for Fresu’s return: on the 
stealthy ‘Que Pasa?’, with a little help from Atzeni, and ‘La Danza 
Di Frilly’. Luscious studio sound. 


Rashied Ali (born 1935) 

DRUMS 

The former Robert Patterson played R&B in his native Philadel¬ 
phia before moving to New York, where he became involved in the 
avant-garde and came within the orbit of John Coltrane, in whose 
group he succeeded his own greatest influence, Elviti Jones. After 
Trane’s death, Ali continued to work in the master’s shadow, 
developing his little-understood rhythmic ideas. Ali founded his 
own record label and started his own jazz dub. 

*** The Dynamic Duo Remember Trane and Bird Ayler009 Ali; 
Arthur Rhames (ts, p). 7/81. 

No musician has greater title to the legacy of Coltrane. This opens 
with Ali’s spoken recollections, illustrated here and there with 
audio samples of him playing with Coltrane. The duos with 
Arthur Rhames, who died young of an AIDS-related complaint, 
distressingly under-recorded and now little discussed, are not so 
much in the manner of Interstellar Space, as an attempt to capture 
something of the spirit of the classic quartet. Rhames’s facility on 
the piano owes as much to McCoy Tyner as his tenor style does to 
Coltrane and his piano-playing on part of ‘Mr P.C.’ - a lengthy 
workout - is very impressive indeed. That tune segues into ‘I 
Want To Talk About You’ via a superb Ah solo. The duo also 
tackles ‘Giant Steps’ (actually the changes are played more than 
once, but there are tape-break problems) and parts of ‘A Love 
Supreme’. The set is rounded out with an original piece, built 
around Ali’s rhythmic repetition of ‘Extra, Extra, Read All About 
It’, and they conclude with Rhames back on piano for ‘The Work 
Of The Master’. Perhaps most significant for its valuable glimpse 
of a lost genius - if the Trane catalogue is now almost 
meaninglessly bloated, while Rhames’s is vanishingly small - 
there’s some great Ali here as well. 

*** Deals, Ideas & Ideals Hopscotch HOP 6 Ali; Assif Tsahar (ts, 
bcl); Peter Kowald (b). 5/00. 

This is a powerful unit, but it’s the late bassist who gives it its 
coherence and much of its vigour. Much of the music is in Albert 
Ayler mode, but with some strong contemporary references, as on 
‘The Rap’, which isn’t quite the trendy, streetwise thing it maybe 
sounds. The other long track is the title-piece, which again leans 
heavily on Kowald’s supple lines. Tsahar knows his instruments 
inside out, but occasionally lapses into technique for its own sake. 
Ali himself has sounded stronger, and there are places where his 
energy seems to flag. However, anyone who appreciates free jazz 
of this vintage will enjoy the record. 


Jan Allan (born 1934) 

TRUMPET 

Began as a pianist but switched to trumpet as his main 
instrument in the ’50s. Worked in the Carl-Henrik Norin 
orchestra, then in numerous small groups with his contemporar¬ 
ies. Also holds a doctorate in particle physics. 


W**** Jan Allan-70 Phono Suecia PSCD 130 Allan; Lennart 
Axelsson, Weine Renliden, Bertil Lovgren, RolfEricson (t); Olle 
Holmqvist, George Vernon, Jiirgen Johansson (tb); Olle Lind (btb); 
Sven-Ake Landstrom, Bengt Belfrage (frhn); Arne Domnerus (as); 
Lennart Aberg (ts, ss,f); Claes Rosendahl (ts,f); Bernt Rosengren 
(ts); Bengt Christianson, Jerker Hallden (f, picc); Nils Lindberg, 
Bobo Stenson (p); Rune Gustafsson (g); Palle Danielsson, Roman 
Dylag (b); Egil Hohansen, Jon Christensen (d); Rupert 
Clemendore (perc). 12/68-9/69. 

***(*) Sweet And Lovely Dragon DRCD 254 Allan; Rune 
Gustafsson (g); Georg Riedel (b). 3/92. 

Allan’s small number of records as a leader is an inadequate 
showing for one of the most eminent Swedish modernists: poised 
between a cool lyricism and a bashful affection for the long 
melodic line, the trumpeter’s unfussy and effortless playing 
refuses to draw attention to itself. 

His finest hour stretches back more than 30 years, to the 
marvellous Jan Allan - 70, released at last on CD. There are two 
small-group scores by Carl-Axel Dominique and one piece by 
Palle Danielsson, but the main focus of the record is on the three 
superlative scores by Nils Lindberg, ‘Polska With Trumpet’, 
‘Ballad For Trumpet’ and ‘Rolf Billberg In Memoriam’. Lind- 
berg’s writing is full of almost Byzantine detail at times, yet the 
music flows along without any difficulty and the sonorities of 
brass and woodwind are richly compelling. ‘Polska With 
Trumpet’ sparkles with rhythmic and harmonic invention and 
the ‘Ballad’ is serenely beautiful, but it’s the deeply felt and 
profoundly moving dedication to Rolf Billberg that brings out 
the best in composer, soloist and orchestra. In what might 
almost be an answer record to the likes of Miles Ahead, Allan 
refuses to preen or overplay: his solos are part of a genuine 
dialogue with the orchestra, and he never loses his way or seems 
unsettled by such a demanding opportunity. A record that 
should be in every collection. 

A long jump from there to Sweet And Lovely. Here, with two 
trusted partners, he sketches a sequence of wonderful miniatures. 
Since Lars Guilin, Reinhold Svensson and Jan Johansson - three 
major contemporaries of Allan’s - are all represented as 
composers, the record also stands as a meditation on the 
achievements (still sorely undervalued) of one of the great 
schools of modern jazz in Europe. Some may be reminded of 
many of Chet Baker’s later sessions; but Allan, Gustafsson and 
Riedel, all in prime, easy-going form, sustain the flow of these 14 
tunes with few difficulties. 

★★★(★) Software Imogena ICCD 068 Allan; ErikNorstrom (ts); 
Rune Gustafsson (g); Yasuhito Mori (b). 11/98. 

Some old friends at work here. Aside from Mori, who’s been on 
the Swedish scene long enough to earn honorary-member status 
anyway, these are veterans of an old-time Swedish modernity, 
when Getz, Mulligan and the more sinewy kind of West Coast 
cool held sway. The music is in that vein, wrinkled a little by 
experience, but yielding nothing to more ‘contemporary’ styles. 
Allan’s soft delivery has, as ever, an undisclosed streak of iron in 
it, and Norstrom (who co-leads and writes most of the originals) 
is an able partner. 
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Dominic Alldis 

PIANO, VOCALS 

Born to a family of classical musicians - father John is a noted 
choral director - Alldis has diversified in jazz, classical and cabaret 
situations and also shows an interest in French and South 
American song. A versatile performer with a strong improvisa- 
tional gift. He is also a motivational speaker. 

*** Turn Out The Stars: The Songs Of Bill Evans Canzona Alldis; 
Adam Glasser (hca); Geoff Gascoyne (b); Dave Ohm (d); Claire 
Martin (v); string quartet. 96. 

** If Love Were All: The Songs Of Noel Coward Canzona Alldis; 
Tim Garland (sax); Adam Glasser (hca); Clark Tracey (d). 01. 

*** Watch What Happens: The Music Of Michel Legrand Canzona 
As above. 1/02. 

Alldis is so prodigiously and prodigally talented one feels a 
certain frustration that he doesn’t concentrate his attention on 
one area of activity. He’s a very competent jazz player, with a 
strong harmonic sense, and a certain boldness in his improvisa¬ 
tions. The Bill Evans set could, in other hands, have been a 
disaster. Alldis makes no attempt to pastiche the peerless Bill, but 
simply plays a set of Evans compositions and songs associated 
with him in his own way. The arrangement of ‘Waltz For Debby’, 
with string quartet and harmonica, is the only disappointment, 
too stiff for dancing, but there are enough excellent things 
elsewhere. Adam Glasser also plays an effective role on ‘You And 
The Night And The Music’, in a role eternally associated with 
Toots Thielemans. Claire Martin makes an effective guest 
appearance. 

The Coward record somehow should have been more natural 
territory for the cabaret performer in Alldis, but it’s an 
exceedingly dull disc and makes some very effective British 
players sound dull withal, which is even less forgivable. Again, 
and again admirably, Alldis makes no effort to imitate Cowardly 
delivery, but the upshot is that these songs sound less ‘World 
Weary’ than just plain tired. 

The Legrand songbook is in some respects the best of the 
three, largely, one suspects, because the Frenchman’s distinctively 
lush and bittersweet arrangements are in close keeping with 
Alldis’s own orchestral instincts. There is just enough jazz to keep 
it interesting and unexpected, but Tim Garland is responsible for 
most of it. 


Dave Allen 

GUITAR 

Talented newcomer who’s yet to find his story to tell. 


*** Untold Stories Fresh Sound New Talent FSNT 220 Allen; 
Seamus Blake (ts); Carol DeRosa (b); Mark Ferber (d). 4/04. 

There was this Irish fellow, went into a pub ... No, wrong Dave 
Allen. This one has something of the same slightly lugubrious 
delivery, but hasn’t yet learned to deliver an effective punchline. 
The themes here veer between the technically demanding, like the 
off-kilter opener ‘Momentum’, and darker ideas like ‘Searching’. 
DeRosa makes his presence felt on the latter track, and Ferber 
struts his stuff on a couple of tracks. Blake, though, is a 
disappointment, often merely clever and seemingly detached 
from his colleagues. Allen himself derives somewhat from the Pat 
Metheny school, though there are touches of John Abercrombie 
and, arguably, Bill Frisell also. He often sounds shaded and 
occluded on the more sombre numbers which predominate here, 


and while thoughtfulness is hardly a handicap, a more dynamic 
and upbeat set might be required to gauge his real potential. 


Gen Allen (bom 1957) 

PIANO, SYNTHESIZER 

Studied piano as a child, then later taught in Washington, DC, 
before moving to New York in 1980. Associated with the M-Base 
Collective early on, but came to work in a broad variety of 
contexts and has recorded for Blue Note and Verve as a leader. 


★★*(★) Etudes s ou | Note 121162 Allen; Charlie Haden (b); Paul 
Motion (d). 9/87. 

*** In The Year Of The Dragon Winter & Winter As above. 3/89. 
To suggest that Geri Allen is something of an enigma is not to 
withdraw our enthusiasm for her work. She is a formidable 
technician, drawing elements from all over the modern piano 
tradition - Bud Powell, Monk, tinges of Cecil Taylor, less 
celebrated figures like Herbie Nichols and Mary Lou Williams - 
and from non-pianists like Eric Dolphy, whose spiky, restless 
ideas are also reflected in her writing. And yet, for all this creative 
weaponry, there is something unaccountably soft-centred, almost 
whimsical about much of Allen’s work under her own name. 
Therein lies the puzzle, for Allen has often seemed a more 
confident and accomplished performer on other leaders’ dates 
than on her own. These records seem to confirm, both positively 
and negatively, our feeling that Allen fares better when relieved of 
leadership. She was officially guest soloist with the veteran 
Haden/Motian team, but hogged the praise for Etudes so 
completely that she was officially inducted into the freemasonry, 
immediately losing the freshness and the spontaneity that had 
made the 1987 record so striking. 

In The Year Of The Dragon is one of the best of the trio sets, 
kicking off with Bud Powell’s ‘Oblivion’ and moving from there 
into new compositions that were at the time the benchmark for 
piano-trio jazz. What followed is slightly mysterious in that Allen 
seemed poised to sweep all before her. Motherhood and a certain 
resistance - at best inertia - in the business did her no favours. 

*** Some Aspects Of Water Storyville STCD 4212 Allen; Johnny 
Coles (flhn); Henrik Bolberg Pedersen (t, film); Kjeld Ipsen (tb); 
Axel Windfeld (tba); Michael Hove (as, f, cl); Uffe Markussen (ts, 
ss, bcl, f); Palle Danielsson (b); Lenny White (d). 3/96. 

The Danish Jazz Centre gave Allen the 1996 Jazzpar Prize, a 
striking acknowledgement of her growing international reputa¬ 
tion. The payback was a pair of concerts which were to include a 
commissioned work - the long title-piece here - and to involve a 
contingent of Scandinavian players. 

The Copenhagen performance included long trio versions of 
Allen compositions, ‘Skin’ and ‘Feed The Fire’, with a flowing 
rendition of the Jules Styne and Sammy Cahn classic, ‘A Beautiful 
Friendship’, once again underlining how insecure Allen can still 
be on standards; she plays as if she understands the chords but 
has only recently heard the melody for the first time. Danielsson 
and White are both excellent. Wallace Roney was supposed to 
have guested with the trio but was detained on his own tour. 
Taking his place, the veteran Johnny Coles hijacks ‘Old Folks’ with 
his warm, buttery tone and unhurryable approach. To her credit, 
Allen enjoys the moment for what it is and shows no signs of 
wanting to recapture the spotlight. 

The commissioned piece is a multi-part suite that sounds as if 
it had been assembled out of a good many sketchy ideas in Allen’s 
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workbasket. It certainly isn’t incoherent (Allen is now far too 
consistent a stylist for that) but the title gives away the essentially 
episodic character. Coles is again the star and there is an excellent 
bass clarinet passage from Uffe Markussen, who is also a featured 
soloist on ‘Smooth Attitudes’, a piece commissioned for the nonet 
from Jens Winther, an earlier Jazzpar artist. 

★★★★ The Life Of A Song Telarc CD 83598 Allen; Marcus 
Belgrave (flhn); Clifton Anderson (tb); Dwight Andrews (as); Dave 
Holland (b); Jack Dejohnette (d). 1/04. 

In her liner-note, Allen suggests the possibility - almost the 
reverse of what Eric Dolphy said - that when music is over it 
continues to reverberate outwards. By extension, are our attempts 
to make music the product of will or are we just caught up in a 
time-line of past music? These are heavyweight philosophical 
questions, but Allen, Holland and Dejohnette answer them by 
creating a graceful mixture of originals and standards that not 
only reference past performances but create a shimmering unity 
of sound that one can very readily imagine hovering in the ether 
long after the record is over. Allen’s readings of ‘Lush Life’ and of 
Bud Powell’s ‘Dance Of The Infidels’ are both historically rooted 
but also aware of present-day harmonic imperatives. Dejohnette’s 
sudden change of metre halfway through the second chorus is 
typical of the way this trio manages to invest familiar, even 
hackneyed material with new emphases. Holland’s soloing is 
impeccable throughout, notably on ‘Lush Life’ and ‘Mount And 
Mountains’, where he phrases like a saxophonist, though without 
losing touch with a string bass idiom. 


Harry Allen (bom 1966) 

TENOR SAXOPHONE 

Born in Washington, DC, Allen studied at Rutgers in New Jersey 
and was soon hanging out in jazz clubs. He has been lionized as a 
young mainstreamer and plays in the manner of the swing 
masters rather than in the post-Coltrane idiom of his 
contemporaries. 

**(*) How Long Has This Been Going On? Progressive 7082 
Allen; Keith Ingham (p); Major Holley (b); Oliver Jackson (d). 

6 / 88 . 

*** Someone To Light Up My Life Mastermix CHECD 00100 
Allen; John Horler (p); Peter Morgan (b); Oliver Jackson (d). n.d. 
**+ I Know That You Know Mastermix CHECD 00104 Allen; 

John Colianni (p); Michael Moore (b). 1/92. 

*** I'll Never Be The Same Mastermix CHECD 00106 Allen; 
Howard Alden (g); Simon Woolf (b). 11/92. 

★★★(★) j azz | m Amerika Haus Vol. 1 Nagel-Heyer Oil Allen; 

John Bunch (p); Dennis Irwin (b); Duffy Jackson (d). 5/94. 

Allen has been acclaimed by an audience waiting for the Four 
Brothers to come back, if not the big bands. His full-blooded 
tenor sound offers countless tugs of the forelock to Zoot, Lester, 
Hawkins and whichever other standard-issue swing tenor one can 
think of; and it’s hardly surprising that these enjoyable records 
have been given the kind of approbation that was heaped on the 
early Scott Hamilton albums. Allen plays nothing but standards, 
delivers them with a confidence and luxuriance that belie his then 
twenty-something age, and generally acts as if Coltrane and 
Coleman had never appeared at all. On their own terms, there is 
much to enjoy in all these records. The two earlier discs are a little 
too stratified by tenor-and-rhythm cliches but, by cannily 
removing any sign of a drummer on the later records, Allen frees 
himself up just enough to suggest that he might eventually do 
more than act the young fogey. Certainly the interplay with 


Alden, who has also found a way of investing more of himself 
into mainstream vocabulary, offers some piquant moments. 

Allen has been doing some solid sideman duty all the way 
through, but his entry in the Jazz Im Amerika Haus series suggests 
that he’s getting more authoritative all the time. His improvisa¬ 
tion on ‘Deed I Do’ has a steamrollering sense of swing, and he’s 
sewing phrases and licks together with the kind of assurance once 
associated with Zoot Sims. Since the rhythm section goes along 
with the same ineluctable purpose, this has to go down as Allen’s 
best to this point. 

*** A Night At Birdland Vol. 1 Nagel-Heyer 5002 Allen; Randy 
Sandke (t); Brian Dee (p); Len Skeat (b); Oliver Jackson (d). 11 / 93 . 
*** A Night At Birdland Vol. 2 Nagel-Heyer 010 As above. 11 / 93 . 

*** Live At Renouf's Mastermix CHECD 00117 Allen; John 
Colianni (p); Phil Flanigan (b); Duffy Jackson (d). 8 / 96 . 

*** The Music Of The Trumpet Kings Nagel-Heyer 037 Allen; 
Randy Sandke, Greg Bowen, Dieter Bilsheim, Till Bronner, 
Christian Grabandt (t); Thomas Loup, John Marshall, Soren 
Fischer, Andy Grossman (tb); Norbert Nagel, Klaus Marmulla 
(as); Walter Gauchel, Gregoire Peters (ts); Helmut Wenzel (bs); 
Ingo Cramer (g); Kai Rautenberg (p); Hajo Lange (b); HolgerNell 
(d). 11 / 96 . 

***(*) A Little Touch Of Harry Mastermix CHECD 00118 Allen; 
Kenny Barron (p); George Mraz (b); Al Foster (d). 97 . 

★★★ Love Songs Live! Nagel-Heyer 1014 As Nagel-Heyer sessions 
above. 93 - 96 . 

Allen is clearly a favourite of the Nagel-Heyer set-up, and the two 
Birdland (Hamburg, not New York) sessions will be snapped up 
by the label’s genre devotees. The rhythm section is perhaps no 
more than adequate, though Jackson, on some of his final 
recordings, seems enlivened by the situation, and interest centres 
on two principals: Allen doesn’t quite have Sandke’s catholic taste, 
but they strike some pleasing sparks. The second shades out the 
first (now reissued in a new mastering), though one disc from 
two might have been a better bet anyway. The Trumpet Kings 
session is really more Sandke’s than Allen’s, even though the 
tenorman’s name comes first on the sleeve. Sandke arranged 
nearly all the charts for the RIAS Big Band of Berlin, and he and 
Allen are the featured soloists. It’s intriguing to hear a discovery 
attributed to Beiderbecke, ‘Cloudy’, on which Allen rather than 
Sandke solos; and ‘The Moontrane’ and ‘All Blues’ are more 
modern pieces that go well enough, though the band sounds 
over-bright and over-eager in its delivery. 

The quartet format is where Allen’s destiny lies. Live At 
Renouf’s is blemished by a thin and clinky-sounding piano, and 
there’s too much space for bass solos. But Allen himself, though 
he takes some of his ballad statements far too slowly, sounds 
imperious. The way he flies through ‘The Man I Love’ is almost 
boppish in its fleet intensity. He likes to stretch out, and he can 
make it work for him. A Little Touch Of Harry is more contained 
in that respect. It also has far and away the best rhythm section 
he’s ever worked with, and a thoughtful blend of familiar and 
more elusive standards. One point away from the masterpiece he 
may have in him. Love Songs Live! pulls together a sequence of 
ballads from various of the Nagel-Heyer outings featuring Allen, 
with four ‘new’ tracks as a bonus. It’s very good, though since it 
skips the more swinging side of the saxophonist, one for more 
particular tastes. 

*** Night Birds Gemini GMCD 95 Allen; George Masso (tb); 

Totti Bergh (ss, ts); Per Husby (p); Bjorn Alterhaug (b); Per 
Hulten (d). 8 / 97 . 
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Recorded on a stopover in Oslo, Allen guests with some 
distinguished locals, as well as fellow visitor George Masso. Light 
and polite, but pleasantly done. There are some nice features, 
notably, Bergh’s treatment of ‘Don’t Explain’, with a superb 
introduction from Husby. 

Allen has made a string of albums for RCA in the ’90s and the 
2000s, but all of them have been sponsored by the Japanese wing 
of the company and the few which have been accorded an 
American or European release have already been deleted - a small 
but telling example of the neglect which instrumental jazz is 
currently suffering at the major labels. 


Henry ‘Red' Allen (1908-67) 

TRUMPET, VOCAL 

Born in New Orleans, Allen’s father ran a renowned brass band 
and he became a trumpeter himself. Joined King Oliver in 1927, 
then (in New York) Luis Russell in 1929 and Fletcher Henderson in 
1933. He recorded extensively as a small-group leader in the ’30s 
and ’40s, and managed to work through the ’50s and early ’60s in 
the same format, despite the depressed state of traditional jazz. He 
remained an idiosyncratic, unique stylist and was feted as an 
avant-garde player by the young trumpeter, Don Ellis. He died 
from cancer in 1967, following a final European tour. 


CORE COLLECTION 


**** Henry ‘Red’ Allen & His Orchestra 1929-1933 

Classics 540 Allen; Otis Johnson (t); J. C. Higginbotham, Jimmy 
Archey, Dicky Wells, Benny Morton (tb); Charlie Holmes (cl, ss, 
as); Russell Procope, Edward Inge, Albert Nicholas, William Blue 
(cl, as); Hilton Jefferson (as); Teddy Hill (cl, ts); Coleman 
Hawkins, Greely Walton (ts); Luis Russell (p, cel); Don 
Kirkpatrick, Horace Henderson (p); Will Johnson (bj, g, v); 
Bernard Addison (g); Bob Ysaguirre, George ‘Pops’ Foster (bb, b); 
Ernest ‘Bass’ Hill (bb); Walter Johnson, Manzie Johnson, Paul 
Barbarin (d); Victoria Spivey, The Four Wanderers (v). 7/29-11/33. 

*** Henry 'Red' Allen-Coleman Hawkins 1933 

Hep 1028 As above, except add Russell Smith, Bobby Stark (t); 
Claude Jones(tb); John Kirby (b); omit Blue, Johnson, 
Higginbotham, Archey, Russell, Holmes, Walton, Johnson, Foster, 
Barbarin, Spivey. 3-10/33. 

Henry Allen was once described as ‘the last great trumpet 
soloist to come out of New Orleans’, but that was before 
Wynton Marsalis and his followers. He was, though, the last to 
make a mark on the ’20s, recording his astonishing debut 
sessions as a leader for Victor in the summer of 1929 and 
immediately causing a stir. The four tracks are ‘It Should Be 
You’, ‘Biff’ly Blues’, ‘Feeling Drowsy* and ‘Swing Out’, magnifi¬ 
cently conceived and executed jazz, with the whole band - 
actually the nucleus of the Luis Russell Orchestra, where Allen 
had already set down some superb solos - playing with 
outstanding power and finesse, while Allen’s own improvisa¬ 
tions outplay any trumpeter of the day aside from Louis 
Armstrong. While his playing is sometimes a little unfocused, 
Allen’s ideas usually run together with few seams showing, and 
the controlled strength of his solo on ‘Feeling Drowsy* is as 
impressive as the more daring flights of ‘Swing Out’. The 
beautifully sustained solo on ‘Make A Country Bird Fly Wild’ 
sees him through a tricky stop-time passage and shows how he 
was both like and unlike Armstrong: there’s the same rhythmic 
chance-taking and nobility of tone, but Allen is often less 
predictable than Armstrong and can shy away from the 


signalled high notes which Louis always aimed at. He can even 
suggest a faintly wistful quality in an otherwise heated passage. 
The tracks for Victor, though, are abetted by his choice of 
companions: Higginbotham is wonderfully characterful on 
trombone, agile but snarlingly expressive, and the vastly 
underrated Charlie Holmes matches the young Johnny Hodges 
for a hard-hitting yet fundamentally lyrical alto style. Foster 
and Barbarin, too, are exceptionally swinging. This was an 
outstanding band which should have made many more records 
than it did. 

The Classics CD carries on through the first sessions by the 
Allen-Coleman Hawkins Orchestra. Both men were then 
working with Fletcher Henderson, and this could have been an 
explosive combination, but their records are comparatively 
tame, with pop-tune material and Allen’s admittedly engaging 
vocals taking up a lot of space. The Hep CD includes all the 
Allen-Hawkins tracks (the final three are on the next Classics 
disc) and adds the 1933 session under Horace Henderson’s 
leadership, which includes what might be the most swinging 
‘OT Man River’ on record and a splendid feature for Hawkins in 
‘I’ve Got To Sing A Torch Song*. Excellent remastering here: the 
Classics CD is patchy in comparison but most will find it very 
listenable. 

*** Henry ‘Red’ Allen 1933-1935 Classics 551 Allen; Pee Wee 
Irwin (t); J. C. Higginbotham, Dicky Wells, Benny Morton, Keg 
Johnson, George Washington (tb); Buster Bailey, Cecil Scott, Albert 
Nicholas (cl); Edward Inge (cl, as); Hilton Jefferson (as); Coleman 
Hawkins, Chu Berry (ts); Horace Henderson (p); Bernard Addison 
(bj, g); Lawrence Lucie (g); Bob Ysaguirre (bb); John Kirby (b, bb); 
Elmer James, George ‘Pops’ Foster (b); Manzie Johnson, Kaiser 
Marshall, Walter Johnson, Paul Barbarin, George Stafford (d). 

n/33—7/35- 

*** Henry ‘Red’ Allen 1935-1936 Classics 575 Allen; J. C. 
Higginbotham (tb); Albert Nicholas (cl); Rudy Powell, Hildred 
Humphries (cl, as); Cecil Scott (cl, ts); Pete Clark, Tab Smith (as); 
Happy Caldwell, Joe Garland, Ted McRae (ts); Edgar Hayes, 
Norman Lester, Jimmy Reynolds, Clyde Hart (p); Lawrence Lucie 
(g); Elmer James, John Kirby (b); O’Neil Spencer, Cozy Cole, 

Walter Johnson (d). 11/35-8/36. 

*** Henry ‘Red’ Allen 1936-1937 Classics 590 Allen; Gene 
Mikell, Buster Bailey, Glyn Paque (cl); Tab Smith (as); Ted 
McRae, Sonny Fredericks, Harold Arnold (ts); Clyde Hart, Billy 
Kyle, Luis Russell (p); Danny Barker (g); John Kirby, John 
Williams (b); Cozy Cole, Alphonse Steele, Paul Barbarin (d). 
10/36-4/37. 

***(*) Henry ‘Red’ Allen 1937-1941 Classics 628 Allen; Benny 
Morton, J. C. Higginbotham (tb); Glyn Paque, Edmond Hall (cl); 
Tab Smith (as); Harold Arnold, Sammy Davis (ts); Luis Russell, 
Billy Kyle, Lil Hardin Armstrong, Kenny Kersey (p); Danny 
Barker, Bernard Addison (g); John Williams, George ‘Pops’ Foster, 
Billy Taylor (b); Paul Barbarin, Alphonse Steele, Zutty Singleton, 
Jimmy Hoskins (d). 6/37-7/41. 

*** Henry ‘Red’ Allen 1944-1947 Classics 1067 Allen; J. C. 
Higginbotham (tb); Edmond Hall, Buster Bailey (cl); Don Stovall 
(as); Kenny Kersey, Al Williams, Bill Thompson, Johnny Guarnieri 
(p); Roy Ross (acc); Billy Taylor, Clarence Moten (b); Jimmy 
Hoskins, Alvin Burroughs, Eddie Bourne (d). 4/41-7/46. 

Maybe Allen was a man out of his time: he arrived just too late to 
make a significant impact on the first jazz decade, and he had to 
work through the Depression - and the early part of the swing 
era — recording what were really novelty small-group sessions, 
most of which are little-known today. Like Armstrong and Waller, 
he had to record at least as many bad songs as good ones and, 
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though he was an entertaining singer, he couldn’t match either 
Fats or Louis as master of whatever material came his way. Still, 
the chronological Classics sequence is a valuable and pretty 
consistent documentation. The groups tend to be rough-and- 
ready but, whenever he’s partnered by the superb Higginbotham, 
Allen comes up with marvellously exuberant jazz. And sometimes 
unpromising material releases a classic performance: hear, for 
instance, the completely wild version of ‘Roll Along, Prairie 
Moon’ on Classics 551, in which the trombonist blows such a fine 
solo that Allen insists on handing over his own solo space. The 
CDs in the middle of the sequence have too many duff tunes on 
them, but the 1937-41 set is stronger, since Allen switched labels 
(to Decca) in 1940 and started recording uncompromised jazz 
again. Sessions with Ed Hall, Zutty Singleton and Benny Morton 
are a little too brash, perhaps, but Allen’s own playing is stirring 
throughout. 

The sound on all five Classics CDs is mostly very good, with 
just a few transfers suffering from noticeable blemishes. The final 
disc has some dispiritingly bad music, such as ‘Get The Mop’ and 
‘Drink Hearty’, and in general Allen seems a little lost for 
direction, but a few excellent pieces salvage everything: ‘The 
Crawl’ and the blues ‘Let Me Miss You Baby’, which Allen turned 
into a great set-piece on his 1957 Victor date. There are also three 
tracks from a Saturday Night Swing Session and a sextet date for 
Apollo from 1947. ‘Dark Eyes’ and ‘Sweet Lorraine’ are almost 
extended trumpet solos by themselves and Bailey gets to do his 
extravagant thing on ‘Indiana’. The Apollo tracks are restrained 
jump-band music with a lot of mugging on ‘Old Fool Do You 
Know Me?’ 

**(*) The Hot Trumpets Of Joe Newman And Henry ‘Red’ 

Allen Prestige 24232 Allen; Lannie Scott (p); Franklin Skeete (b); 
Jerry Potter (d). 6/62. 

★★★(★) Live, 1965 Storyville STCD 8290 Allen; Sam Price, 

Lannie Scott (p); Clarence Moten (b); George Reed (d). 6/65. 
***(*) Henry ‘Red’ Allen With Alex Welsh Jazzology JCD -318 
Allen; Alex Welsh (t); Roy Wiliams (tb); Al Gay (cl, ts); Fred Hunt 
(p); Jim Douglas (g); Ronnie Rae (b); Lennie Hastings (d). 67. 
Allen’s best latter-day recordings are out of print, and unless they 
are restored to CD he will soon be a very distant player. His share 
of the Prestige reissue (rather oddly coupled with a Joe Newman 
session) is frankly disappointing. Originally issued as the Prestige 
LP, Mr Allen, the great, generous tone seems thin and 
under-recorded and the accompanists are undistinguished. Even 
so, there are still some characteristic moments of Allen 
extravagance - as on the growling cadences of ‘There’s A House 
In Harlem For Sale’ - and completists will want it. 

The Storyville set dates from an engagement at a Long Island 
lounge and finds him in good enough late form, but the 
recording is pretty awful, dropping in and out all the way 
through, and the group isn’t exactly performing with distinction. 

The session with Alex Welsh dates from his final tour and he 
was already very ill, but the astonishing spirit of the man makes 
the record both a poignant and delightful farewell. If some of his 
phrases fall down, others show the old Allen bravado still alive, 
and he enthusiastically MCs the band, who clearly loved playing 
with him. 


J. D. Allen (born 1974) 

TENOR SAXOPHONE 

Allen served a fairly rugged apprenticeship with the likes of Betty 
Carter, Wallace Roney and drummers Winard Harper and Cindy 


Blackman before setting out on his own. He favours a varied 
rhythmic approach and seems comfortable at all metres. 

*** In Search Of ... Red 123283 Allen; Fabio Morgera (t); 
Shedrick Mitchell (p); Eric Revis (b); Rodney Green (d). 99. 

*** Pharoah's Children Criss Cross 1221 Allen; Jeremy Pelt (t); 
Orrin Evans (p); Eric Revis (b); Gene Jackson (d). 12/01. 

The presence of Ornette Coleman’s ‘Lonely Woman’ at the end of 
the debut album might have been a quiet reminder that Allen was 
not one of those Coltrane-obsessed tenors who dominated the 
’80s and early ’90s. His interest is above all in melody and rhythm 
and his ability to weave solos on those grounds is the most 
impressive aspect of both records. In Search Of... might have 
benefited from a couple more standard or repertory tunes, but 
the youngster is obviously anxious to set out his stall and his 
colleagues are well versed in the original charts. Trumpeter 
Morgera is a superb foil and Green is a revelation at the kit. 

Gene Jackson does the business on Pharoah’s Children as well 
and may well be the dedicatee of ‘House Of Eugene’. Pelt has 
made his own record for Criss Cross and is very much in the 
same boldly retro mould. ‘Mademoiselle Blackman’ also repays a 
debt, but it’s the more thoughtful tracks, ‘The Annex’ and ‘Queen 
Elisabeth’ (Betty Carter?), that will intrigue. 

Marshall Allen (born 1924) 

ALTO, FLUTE, PICCOLO, OBOE 

Allen was long associated with Sun Ra and is current musical 
director of the Arkestra. His own career, like John Gilmore’s, was 
long subordinate to his mentor’s. 

*** Mark'N'Marshall - Monday CIMP 171 Allen; Mark Whitecage 
(ts); Dominic Duval (b); Luqman Ali (d). 3/98. 

*** Mark'N'Marshall - Tuesday CIMP 180 As above. 3/98. 

Allen’s reputation was still growing as he passed his 80th birthday. 
His plangent, slightly strained tone has steadily grown in 
authority over the years. As he moves to the foreground in these 
largely improvised sessions, it carries with it unmistakable echoes 
of the swing-era idiom of the Sun Ra Arkestra, but also a 
profound knowledge of the ’60s avant-garde - Dolphy, Ornette, 
Trane - and of other more esoteric musics. 

The sets document a two-day encounter with fellow saxophone 
veteran Whitecage. The fare is very different, a mixture of 
standards and original pieces. ‘When You Wish Upon A Star’ is an 
obvious echo of Sun Ra’s Disney fascination, but there is also the 
coda-like ‘Star Wishing’ to demonstrate how much further Alen 
is prepared to push things. ‘Out Of Nowhere’ is a titanic 
performance, while ‘Fly Me To The Moon’ ensures that the 
interplanetary strain hasn’t been overlooked. These are all on 
volume one. The second disc is just as good, but one senses that, 
the introductions over, the chemistry isn’t quite as intense. 
CIMP’s frustratingly uncritical approach to its own output dents 
the impact here. Surely a single, full-length CD would have 
sufficed? ‘Altobatics’ is as close to a showpiece as Alen has 
released, and ‘My Funny Valentine’ will challenge any blindfold 
testee. An important figure, well worth exploring, and he’s still 
making music. 

Ben Allison (born 1966) 

DOUBLE BASS 

Allison is the talented and tireless artistic director of the Jazz 
Composers’ Collective in New York City and a leading light in the 
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research, performance and recording group the Herbie Nicols 
Project. Mingus-inspired as a bassist and composer, he combines 
power and subtlety. 

*** Seven Arrows Koch Jazz 3 - 7832-2 Allison; Ron Horton (t); 
Ted Nash (ts, cl, f); Frank Kimbrough (p); Tim Horner (d). 
6/95-4/96. 

*** Medicine Wheel Palmetto PM 2038 As above, except omit 
Horner; add Michael Blake (sax); Thomas Ulrich (clo). 98. 

★★★(★) Thj r( j Eye Palmetto PM 2054 As above, except add Ara 
Dinkjian (oud, cumbus). 99. 

**** Riding The Nuclear Tiger Palmetto PM 2067 As above. 

5/00. 

Even in an industry prone to hype and oversell, Allison always 
looked likely to make a major impact. His sophistication was 
evident from the very first record, in compositions as buoyantly 
various as ‘Dragzilla’, ‘King Of A One Man Planet’ and the 
Monkish ‘Delirioso’. 

All these records bespeak a settled understanding among the 
players and many, many hours spent developing ideas. There is 
not a slackly run-down idea on any of them. Allison’s is seldom 
the dominant voice, though the pairing of bass and cello in the 
group that became known as Medicine Wheel offers an intriguing 
counterbalance to the horns and piano. The structures are very 
solid and patiently worked out. 

The gentleness of the debut album largely evaporates on 
Medicine Wheel; Allison may have been listening to or hanging 
out with the Knitting Factory crowd. It’s a more assertively 
downtown album, marked by some notably pungent conceptions. 
‘Blabbermouth’ and ‘Apostles Of The Ugly’ stand out, while ‘Spy’ 
has touches of John Zorn. There’s the beginnings of a synthesis 
and a consolidation on Third Eye, but it’s the bold sweep of 
Riding The Nuclear Tiger, all the way from its exhilarating 
opening on the title-track to its reworking of Charles Mingus in 
‘Love Chant Remix’, that grabs and holds the attention. The 
group now has a thoroughly seasoned feel and a desire to explore 
yet more new textures. The addition of oud hadn’t made much 
impact on Third Eye but here pianist Kimbrough plays direct on 
open strings and prepares his piano on ‘Swiss Cheese D’, while on 
‘Weazy’ saxophonist Blake plays two horns simultaneously (and 
without sounding like Roland Kirk!) Horton has more than one 
bag to dip into: some of his statements are smokingly pungent, 
reminiscent of Booker Little, but he can also play with a melting 
simplicity. Kimbrough is a seasoned leader in his own right and it 
is worth tracking his contributions through these records: a 
model of control. 

★★★(★) p e ace Pipe Palmetto PM 2086 Allison; Michael Blake 
(ss, ts, bcl); Peter Apfelbaum (ts); Frank Kimbrough (ky); Tomas 
Ulrich (clo); Mamadou Diabate (kora); Michel Sarin (d). 3/02. 
Allison continues to progress and to surprise. Though there are 
obvious precedents on earlier recordings, the new element here is 
kora player Diabate, who features strongly on the opening ‘Third 
Rail’. It’s inspired by Duke Ellington and marked by an Allison 
solo plucked with a subway ticket and some astonishing prepared 
piano from Kimbrough. Diabate also makes a superb entrance on 
‘Slap Happy’ and figures in an amazing duet with the leader - 
‘Music Is Music’ - which was taped at rehearsal. He can also be 
heard in duet with drummer Sarin on the brilliant ‘Disposable 
Genius’. 

Interestingly, Allison is now sufficiently aware of his own 
playing history to include a new version of ‘Mantra’ from Third 
Eye, an entirely reconceived interpretation which takes the tune’s 
secondary subject and lifts it into new prominence. The album 
breaks new ground with an intriguing cover of Neil Young’s 


‘Coin’ Back’, a showcase for the melodious Blake, but it also shows 
Allison attempting to underline his jazz dues with the straight¬ 
ahead ‘Realization’, which uses relatively orthodox changes. 

**** Buzz Palmetto 2101 Allison; Clark Gayton (tb, btb); 
Michael Blake (ss, ts); Ted Nash (ts,f); Frank Kimbrough (p); 
Michael Sarin (d). 11/03. 

Hugely accomplished, unpretentiously ambitious and endlessly 
listenable, this is Allison’s most confident and satisfying disc yet. 
At a time when pop covers were almost de rigueur Allison begins 
with what sounds like a copped riff (played by Kimbrough) but 
turns it into something completely original and unexpected. It’s 
only at the end of the record that he delivers the killer punch with 
a version of the Beatles’ ‘Across The Universe’, with Gayton’s bass 
trombone strongly featured; almost everyone will immediately 
recue the track, if not the whole album. There is room as ever for 
other compositional voices, like Blake’s ‘Mauritania’, but it’s 
Allison’s own reworked ‘Buzz’ (like so many of these pieces, 
played in a daringly off-centre metre that would sound arch in 
other hands) and the delightful ‘Green AT which find the band 
working together with most confidence. One gets the impression 
that Allison and his colleagues work this material hard until the 
blend and the integration of parts is exactly spot-on. On this 
showing, it’s well worth the time spent. Highly recommended. 

Mose Allison (born 1927) 

PIANO, VOCAL, TRUMPET 

The quintessential Mississippi jazzman, Allison learned both 
piano and trumpet as a child, and soaked up the local black music 
as well as bebop. He played countless southern gigs before moving 
to New York in 1956. Though he is a good band pianist and played 
with Getz, Mulligan and Sims, his principal setting is the piano 
trio, where he sings the most knowingly world-weary songs over 
idiosyncratic, bumpy rhythms. A huge influence on many singers, 
players and songwriters alike, and a special favourite in England. 

★★★(★) Back Country Suite Original Jazz Classics OJC 075 
Allison; Taylor LaFargue (b); Frank Isola (d). 3/57. 

*** Local Color Original Jazz Classics OJC 457 Allison; Addison 
Farmer (b); Nick Stabulas (d). 11/57. 

***(*) Autumn Song Original Jazz Classics OJC 894 Allison; 
Addison Farmer (b); Ronnie Free (d). 58. 

*** Down Home Piano Original Jazz Classics OJC 922 Allison; 
Addison Farmer (b); Nick Stabulas, Ronnie Free (d). 58. 

***(*) Creek Bank Prestige PRCD- 24055-2 As above. 1-8/58. 

★★★ Greatest Hits Original Jazz Classics OJC 6004 As above five 
records. 3/57-2/59. 

**** Sings And Plays Prestige CDJZD 007 As above. 3/57-2/59. 
By the time Mose Allison came to listen to bebop, a little of which 
creeps into his playing, he was already hooked on the fight and 
steady kind of swing playing that Nat Cole’s trio exemplified. 
Mose has always been a modernist: his hip fatalism and mastery 
of the wry put-down (‘When you’re walking your last mile / Baby, 
don’t forget to smile’) have always been paired with a vocal style 
that is reluctantly knowing, as though he tells truths which he has 
to force out. Coupled with a rhythmically juddering, blues- 
directed piano manner, he’s made sure that there’s been no one 
else quite like him, as influential as he’s been. 

Back Country Suite, his debut, remains arguably his best record 
as an instrumentalist and composer: the deft little miniatures 
which make up the ‘suite’ are winsome and rocking by turns, and 
LaFargue and Isola read the leader’s moves beautifully. Local 
Color is nearly as good, with a rare glimpse of Allison’s muted 
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trumpet on ‘Trouble In Mind’, an unusual Ellington revival in 
‘Don’t Ever Say Goodbye’ and his first and best treatment of Percy 
Mayfield’s ‘Lost Mind’. Autumn Song is nicely balanced between 
his vocal set-pieces (‘Eyesight To The Blind’, one of his classic 
one-liners) and his ‘serious’ stuff, with a rare piece of straight 
bebop in ‘Groovin’ High’. Down Home Piano returns to the 
countrified feel of Back Country Suite , with ‘Crepuscular Air’, 
‘Devil In The Cane Field’ and ‘Mojo Woman’ collating another 
suite’s worth of impressionism. Creek Bank couples the album of 
that name with the slightly earlier Young Man Mose and is an 
excellent package: more standards, blues and Allison vignettes in 
generous playing time. Greatest Hits concentrates on Allison the 
singer/recitalist rather than the pianist/composer: a well-planned 
selection, but it bows to John Crosby’s excellent compilation, 
Sings And Plays, which brings together all his vocal cuts for 
Prestige as well as ten instrumentals on an excellent-value 
23-track CD. It’s hard to go wrong with Allison in this period: any 
of these records will give much pleasure. 

★★★(★) High Jinks Columbia/Epic/Legacy J3K 64275 3CD 
Allison; Addison Farmer, Henry Grimes, Aaron Bell, Bill Crow (b); 
Paul Motian, Jerry Segal, Osie Johnson, Gus Johnson (d). 
12/59-9/60. 

Recorded across four different sessions, this three-disc set collects 
three original LPs - I Love The Life I Live, V-8 Ford Blues and The 
Transfiguration Of Hiram Brown - and adds a smattering of 
unreleased extras to each disc. The ‘Hiram Brown’ suite which 
takes up half of one of the discs is Allison’s best instrumental 
work outside of the ‘Back Country Suite’, another tough, 
charming evocation of country-meets-the-city, while each of the 
other discs has its share of gems: ‘A Pretty Girl Is Like A Melody’, 
‘Life Is Suicide’, ‘Make Yourself Comfortable’. Nice remastering, a 
reminiscent note by Mose on each one, and some neat packaging. 

**** I Don't Worry About A Thing Rhino/Atlantic R 2 71417 
Allison; Addison Farmer (b); Osie Johnson (d). 3 / 62 . 

No real change or advance, but this is for some the classic Allison 
album. Here are the first versions of two of his sharpest pieces, 
‘Your Mind Is On Vacation’ and the title-song; one of his best Nat 
Cole treatments, ‘Meet Me At No Special Place’; and three of his 
own oblique pieces of Americana for piano, bass and drums. 
Short shrift on playing time, but extra tracks would have spoiled 
the balance of a marvellous record. 


CORE COLLECTION 


★★★★ The Word From Mose 

Atlantic 8122-72394-2 Allison; Ben Tucker (b); Don Lundberg (d). 
3/64- 

The absolute favourite of one of us, despite what is noted above. 
‘Don’t Forget To Smile’, ‘I’m Not Talking’, ‘Look Here’ and ‘Days 
Like This’ should go on anybody’s list of the best songs ever 
written. Don’t have it? Get it. 

*** Western Man / Mose In Your Ear Collectables COL-CD-6262 

Allison; Chuck Rainey, Clyde Flowers (b); Billy Cobham, Eddie 
Charlton (d). 71 - 72 . 

This was a quiet period for Allison and these Atlantic sessions 
wouldn’t be called up by fans as his best dates. He plays electric 
piano on the first date (and what sounds like an electric spinet on 
the first track) and is given a rather cold and remote studio 
sound, with Billy Cobham a pretty unlikely choice of drummer. 
The second was cut live at the In Your Ear club in Palo Alto, and 
here the sound seems to be all over the place, much like bassist 


and drummer. ‘Powerhouse’ is almost an avant-garde excursion 
for the trio. All that said, vocals and songwriting are up to snuff 
on both dates. 

***(*) The Mose Chronicles - Live In London Volume 1 Blue 

Note 29747-2 Allison; Roy Babbington (b); Mark Taylor (d). 1 / 00 . 
***(*) The Mose Chronicles - Live In London Volume 2 Blue 
Note 29748-2 As above except add Jim Mullen (g). 1 / 00 . 

Mose’s Blue Note albums of the ’90s seem to have been casualties 
of the deletions axe of late, but these new-century offerings are 
still around. They’re a nice stroll round the block for the great 
man, at ‘the only gig left in the world where you can play three 
weeks in a row, six nights a week, twice a year’. To the shame of 
the United States, the venue is London’s Pizza Express in Dean 
Street. This isn’t a bought-in British rhythm section, either - 
Mose says he’s played over a thousand gigs with them. From a 
rip-roaring ‘Excursion And Interlude’ onwards, it’s classic Allison. 
On the second volume, Jim Mullen arrives to join in the fun, and 
fun they have, over the course of seventeen Allison chestnuts. Is 
there a more consistently enjoyable record-maker in the music? 


Karrin Allyson 

VOCAL, PIANO 

Born in Kansas, Allyson studied piano at Nebraska University and 
worked around the Mid-West. She is again based in Kansas. 


★★★(★) | Didn’t Know About You Concord CCD 4543 Allyson; 
Gary Sivils (c); Mike Metheny (flhn); Joe Cartwright, Russ Long, 
Paul Smith (p); Rod Fleeman, Danny Embrey (g); Bob Bowman, 
Gerald Sparts (b); Todd Strait (d); DougAuwarter (perc); Bryan 
Hicks (v). 92. 

*** Sweet Home Cookin’ Concord CCD 4593 Allyson; Randy 
Sandke (t); Bob Cooper (ts); Alan Broadbent, Paul Smith (p); Rod 
Fleeman (g); Putter Smith, Bob Bowman (b); Sherman Ferguson, 
Todd Strait (d). 6-9/93. 

*** Azure-Te Concord CCD 4641 Allyson; Stan Kessler (t, flhn); 
Mike Metheny (flhn); Kim Park (as, ts); Randy Weinstein (hca); 
Paul Smith, Laura Caviani (p); Claude Williams (vn); Rod 
Fleeman, Danny Embrey (g); Bob Bowman, Gerald Sparts (b); 
Todd Strait (d). 11/94. 

The debut album established Allyson’s sexy, fresh-faced delivery 
as something different in the (then) small group of new jazz 
singers. With a background rather vaguely rooted in rock, she 
doesn’t feel uptight about including material from writers like 
Randy Newman or Janis Ian, although her zestful rhythmic sense 
and solid scat capabilities let her walk in the tradition when she 
wants. A small-hours blues such as Newman’s ‘Guilty’ sounds 
terrific here, and all the standards she tackles come off well, her 
large cast of supporting players creating a wide variety of settings. 
If Sweet Home Cookin’ was a slight disappointment as a 
follow-up, it’s because it’s that much more homogeneous, with 
Alan Broadbent’s arrangements and horn charts fashioning a 
more familiar West Coast feel. Allyson herself still sounds fine. 
The same with Azure-Te, though again the material seems less 
catholic and more classic, with standards and bop tunes making 
up the programme. Heartbreaker: the slowly sighing ‘Some Other 
Time’. 

*** Collage Concord CCD 4709 Allyson; Mike Metheny (flhn); 
Kim Park (as); Claude Williams (vn); Randy Weinstein (hca); 
Laura Caviani, Paid Smith (p); Rod Fleeman, Danny Embrey (g); 
Bob Bowman (b); Todd Strait (d). 1/96. 
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★** Daydream Concord CCD4773 As above, except add Randy 
Breaker (flhn), Gary Burton (vib); omitMetheny, Williams. 
1/96-3/97- 

Neither of these discs will convert any sceptics, but they’re coolly 
effective, the lilt in her voice and its slight crack on a wistful line 
both working in her favour. Collage puts Billy Joel next to Clifford 
Brown next to Monk next to ‘Cherokee’ next to the Beatles, and 
her lack of pretension somehow carries it off. Daydream has more 
Monk and ‘Donna Lee’, which suggests that she isn’t leaving jazz 
at all, although the show tune ‘Show Me’ and a lovely ‘Everything 
Must Change’ come from somewhere else. 

**(*) From Paris To Rio Concord CCD 4865-2 Allyson; Kim 
Park (as, f); Paul Smith (ky); Gil Goldstein (acc); Rod Fleeman, 
Danny Embrey (g); Bob Bowman (b); Todd Strait, Doug Auwarter 
(d, strings). 98. 

This feels like a disappointing misfire, which is a surprise given 
that Allyson has been performing a lot of this kind of material in 
five situations. She doesn’t seem to characterize such widely 
different composers as Caetano Veloso, Ivan Lins, Ennio 
Morricone and Jacques Brel with enough distinctiveness to make 
the songs stand out from each other; Brel’s ‘Ne Me Quitte Pas’ is 
entirely wrong. It’s an amenable record, but for once in her 
discography she sounds little more than bland. 

***(*) Ballads - Remembering John Colirane Concord CCD 

4950-2 Allyson; Steve Wilson (ss); James Carter, Bob Berg (ts); 
James Williams (p); John Patitucci (b); Lewis Nash (d). 11/00. 

Back to jazz. Saying that your favourite Coltrane album is Ballads 
is a bit like admitting that you’re the class wimp, but you’d hardly 
expect Karrin to pick out Live In Japan. Her set follows the 
programme of the original exactly, then adds ‘Naima’, ‘Why Was I 
Born?’ and ‘Everytime We Say Goodbye’. If she’s been listening to 
Krall, or at least looking at her chart positions, then at least she 
has a direct, top-drawer band behind her, unsweetened by strings 
or other needless candy. The three saxophonists go toe-to-toe 
(without appearing on any of each other’s tracks), and the singer 
herself sustains eleven mostly slow tracks (‘All Or Nothing At All’ 
is given a good groove) with aplomb. It’s focused and serious. 

★★★(★) | n g| ue Concord CCD-2106-2 Allyson; Steve Wilson (ss, 
as); Mulgrew Miller (p); Danny Embrey (g); Peter Washington 
(b); Lewis Nash (d). 2/02. 

The Coltrane album was a hit record, and Karrin has found 
herself as Concord’s leading female vocalist in consequence. The 
follow-up is all blues - although genuine twelve-bars are mixed in 
with ‘Long As You’re Living’, ‘Angel Eyes’ and ‘Blue Motel Room’, 
so it’s blue in feel rather than form. Minus sax stars and plus 
Miller and Embrey, the music’s relaxed without being laid-back, 
and some of it (‘Love Me Like A Man’, also recently covered by 
Krall) really smoulders. Allyson’s on fine form, and since she’s 
visited this kind of thing often enough before, there’s no sense of 
tacked-together concept. 

★★★(★) wild For You Concord CCD 2220-2 Allyson; Gil 
Goldstein (ky); Paul Smith (p); Danny Embrey, Rod Fleeman (g); 
Bob Bowman (b); Todd Strait (d). 12/03. 

The concept here is ‘modern’ material, or at least music from the 
pens of such pop-rock writers as Joni Mitchell, Carole King, the 
Isley Brothers and Jimmy Webb. But the feel remains uncompro¬ 
mised: it’s a jazz vocal record, through and through, with 
Goldstein’s arrangements staying faithful to the idiom rather than 
dissolving into crossover hack-work. Allyson does well even with 
such unpromising material as Elton John’s ‘Sorry Seems To Be 
The Hardest Word’, done with real delicacy and finesse, and 
Mitchell’s ‘Help Me’ suits her very well. 


Gunnar Almstedt (born 1926) 

BASS 

Almstedt was a prolific player on the Swedish scene from the late 
’40s, eventually forming the group with Ove Lind that features 
here. He later became an authority on animals, having kept a pet 
shop for years, and subsequently worked as a DJ in Spain, the 
place he retired to. 

*** Swingin' The Blues Dragon DRCD 251 Almstedt; Jan Allan, 
Arnold Johansson (t); Ove Lind (cl); Bjarne Nerem (ts); Bengt 
Hallberg, Rune Ofwerman (p); Rolf Berg (g); Sture Kallin, Ulf 
Carlsson, Anders Burman (d). 4/57-5/58. 

Gunnar ‘Ankan’ Almstedt and Ove Lind led the swinging little 
band which made most of the music on this disc from 1955 until 
the early ’60s. Their coup was to enlist Bengt Hallberg, then 
thought of primarily as a modernist, to take the piano chair in a 
band that had more to do with the style of the Goodman quartet. 
There are 13 tracks by this edition of the band, with six more by a 
sextet with Allan, Nerem and Ofwerman and another four by a 
septet formed for a concert at Stockholm’s Concert Hall. Aside 
from these final items, everything is brief (only one of the earlier 
pieces breaks the four-minute mark), neat, dancingly delivered 
and unfailingly enjoyable. Lind’s skilful playing and Hallberg’s 
incisive solos offer the most rewards, but Almstedt’s steady 
walking fines are archetypal. Perhaps, if taken more than a few 
tracks at a time, it starts to pall a little, but that’s the consequence 
of filling up a CD. A typically likeable piece of Dragon excavation. 


Maarten (van Regteren) Altena 

(born 1943) 

DOUBLE BASS 

The influential Dutchman studied at Sweelinck Conservatory in 
the early ’60s, worked with Marion Brown and other visiting or 
exiled Americans but gradually developed his own individual 
style, based on scored material and improvisation, with detailed 
ensembles and highly distinctive colour and texture. Briefly ran 
his own Claxon label. 


*** City Music Attacca Babel 9373 Altena; Walter Wierbos (tb); 
Peter van Bergen (ts, bcl, cbcl); Walter van Hauwe (recs); Wiek 
Hijmans (g); Christel Postma (vn); Mickey Sheen (p); Michael 
Vatcher (perc, dul); Remco Campert, Jannie Pranger (v). 91. 

Altena has regrettably been missing from our last couple of 
editions, largely because of the severe rationalization of the hat 
ART label which featured him for so many years. City Music, 
though, is typical Altena fare: brooding, serious, but filled with 
light-hearted moments and infused with an effortless musicality. 
Poet Campert reads and Pranger sings, and the opposition of 
spoken and sung, fight and dark, plenty and poverty, other 
dualisms, provides a key to the work. Hijmans is an important 
element on both acoustic and electric instruments, and as usual 
Altena’s free, sonorous bass (reminiscent of the British composer/ 
bassist Gavin Bryars) dominates many of the passages. A fine 
conception and good to welcome Altena back to these pages. 

Also, in brief: 

***(*) October Meeting 1991, Anatomy Of A Meeting Bimhuis 

005 . 91. 

Many improvising units involved, but a chance to hear Altena’s 
music in a five setting. 
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John Altman 

BANDLEADER 

Not to be confused with the soap-opera baddie, though this guy 
can handle himself as well. John fell in love with the sound of his 
uncle’s Skyrockets and Sid Phillips orchestras and with Duke and 
Basie. Helped Alison Moyet to a hit with ‘That Old Devil Called 
Love’ and advised Robbie Williams on his swing record. 

*** Sure Thing 33 jazz 062 Altman; big band; Joan Viskant (v). 
oo. 

*** Shakin' The Blues Away Bronze BDH 0868 Altman; Guy 
Barker, Henry Lowther, Gerard Presencer, Steve Sidwell (t); Pete 
Beachill, Malcolm Griffiths, Mark Nightingale (tb); Alan Barnes, 
Nigel Hitchcock, Bob Sydor, Ray Swinfield (sax); Dave Hartley 
(p); others. 02. 

Altman is an old-style bandleader, which means he knows the 
value of keeping up to date without submitting to superficial 
trendiness. The sheer quality of British jazz talent on show in 
Shakin’ The Blues Away should be enough to seal his pedigree. 
The briefest listen to either album confirms the impression. We’re 
not persuaded by Joan Viskant’s vocal stylings, precisely because 
they sound like vocal stylings rather than jazz singing, but there’s 
a huge audience for this kind of thing and those who enjoy it will 
enjoy her. 


Amalgam 

GROUP 

Powerful British improvising unit which along with free bop and 
open-form improvisation explored aspects of folk melody as well. 

W **** Prayer For Peace FMR 109 Trevor Watts (as); Jeff 
Clyne, Barry Guy (b); John Stevens (d). 5/69. 

Amalgam - and the associated Splinters - created some of the 
most vivid and powerful improvised music to be heard in Britain 
at the cusp of the ’70s. This classic album remained on the deleted 
list for thirty years, but it comes across as freshly and powerfully 
as ever. The opening ‘Tales Of Sadness’ is an Ornettish dirge 
(somewhat in the manner of Coleman’s ‘Broken Shadows’) that 
starts in open-ended C minor before breaking out into total 
freedom. Watts’s wailing alto figure sounds like a Celtic folk 
theme. Sounded across a heavy bass pedal, its repetitive power 
slowly triggers some of the closest and most empathetic 
improvisation the group ever played in public. The remaining 
tracks would be anti-climactic if they were not so good. The three 
parts of‘Judy’s Smile’ build into a suite of majesty and real power, 
with Stevens generating much of the musical information on his 
tiny kit. Clyne appears only on the title-track and it’s Guy who 
provides those richly resonant chords and fast-fingered ghost 
melodies that run through the whole astonishing set. Great music 
by a classic band. 


Ari Ambrose (bom 1973) 

TENOR SAXOPHONE 

Studied sax in Washington, DC, and played in the local scene, 
then studied at Manhattan School from 1991. Played and recorded 
in sundry sideman situations before these leadership dates. 

*** Introducing Ari Ambrose Steeplechase SCCD 31450 
Ambrose; Dennis Irwin (b); Billy Hart (d). 4/98. 


***(*) Cyclic Episode Steeplechase SCCD 31472 Ambrose; 
George Colligan (p); Joe Martin (b); Billy Drummond (d). 12/98. 
The gruff, almost barking sound suggests a lineage back through 
Rollins to Jacquet and early Webster, even if Ambrose does start 
the debut CD with a Coltrane tune. He says he wanted to make a 
three-man date that sounded more like a piano trio than a sax 
burn-out session, and the splendid playing of Irwin and Hart 
certainly helps in that direction. The awkwardness of Monk’s 
‘Ugly Beauty’ is smoothed away without sacrificing any grittiness 
of tone. But Ambrose is not quite imaginative enough to carry the 
slow tempo convincingly, and the playing ends up as a string of 
bits and pieces. That sense of disjunction afflicts all of these 
tracks to some degree. While it’s a relief to find a tenorman not 
bent on flying past each harmonic hurdle, it’s still only 
intermittently effective. 

The quartet session benefits from Colligan’s astuteness, which 
immediately cools off the excessive heat: this time Ambrose seems 
determined to tear ‘Gingerbread Boy’ limb from limb, but 
actually the opener is the only piece to divert from what’s 
essentially a rather inscrutable set of interpretations. Although 
themes like Sam Rivers’s title-track or Bobby Hutcherson’s ‘Roses 
Poses’ are turned over and over by the quartet, they’re made to 
seem like excerpts from even longer pieces. Ambrose never quite 
presents conclusive evidence that he knows where his improvis- 
ing’s going, but there are surprising and often fascinating passages 
in all his solos here. Ambitious and worth following. 

★★★(*) Chainsaw Steeplechase SCCD 31481 Ambrose; Luis 
Perdomo (p); Carlo De Rosa (b); Ari Hoenig (d). 5/99. 

★★★(★) Early Song Steeplechase SCCD 31496 Ambrose; George 
Colligan (p); Joe Martin (b); Rick Montalbano (d). 99. 

Hoenig is a terrific partner for Ambrose on Chainsaw. He crisply 
centres the music, even as the saxophonist is careering all over the 
place, and his rhythm part for ‘Think Of One’ is a one-man show 
by itself. Sometimes the leader is almost needlessly grotesque on 
standards such as ‘Ghost Of A Chance’, although at least he avoids 
any accusations of being a soundalike tenor. Perdomo is a little 
more facile than Colligan, but the music is full of real excitement. 

And there’s more on Early Song. Colligan returns, and 
continues an absorbing dialogue with Ambrose. The 24-bar blues 
of ‘Waiting’ is appetizing food for thought, and there’s a 
particularly engaging reading of a Jobim tune which normally 
escapes jazz attention, ‘Useless Landscape’. There’s not much 
distance in time between all these records, but it’s not too fanciful 
to hear Ambrose growing more confident and effective, even as 
he’s surrendering nothing in terms of energy. 

***(*) United Steeplechase SCCD 31518 Ambrose; Jay 
Anderson (b); Jeff Williams (d). 12/02. 

*** Jazmin Steeplechase SCCD 31535 Ambrose; Mike Leonhart 
(p); Joe Martin (b); Rick Montalbano (d). 3/01. 

*** Waiting Steeplechase SCCD 31560 Ambrose; Alex Norris (t); 
Jon Cowherd (p); Ugonna Okegwo (b); Joe Strausser (d). 03. 

*★* On Another Day Steeplechase SCCD 31587 Ambrose; Joe 
Magnarelli (t); Gary Versace (org); Mark Ferber (d). 4/05. 

With nine albums in seven years, Ambrose is certainly being given 
his head at Steeplechase. The strong trio set underlines that 
Ambrose prefers enough open country for him to get fast and 
loose with the structures; on the quartet record, he isn’t 
becalmed, just a bit more hemmed in. Both are satisfying, 
although no more so than the earlier dates. Waiting adds another 
pair of hands and this one feels more like a conventional 
post-bop record, fine on its own terms but scarcely a pressing 
purchase. 
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On Another Day sets him up with organist Versace, who’s 
become a regular sideman for the label and whose presence 
makes an agreeable change from the expected piano. The fast 
originals ‘Bang’ and ‘Clueless’ provide some of the most involving 
music, although Ambrose still puts on a more serious face for the 
ballads, with ‘Never Let Me Go’ showing some affecting restraint. 
It’s hard to escape the feeling, though, that some of the 
excitement of the earliest records has drizzled away. 


Scott Amendola 

DRUMS 

Exciting young drummer with a strong and individual composi¬ 
tional style. 

★★★Cry Cryptogramophone 116 Amendola; Eric Crystal (sax); 
Nels Cline (g); Jenny Scheinman (vn); Todd Sickafoose (b). 03. 

★*★ Believe Cryptogramophone 123 Amendola; Nels Cline, Jeff 
Parker (g); Jenny Scheinman (vn); Jeff Schifflet (b). 8/05. 

There is an earlier Amendola record, but it seems to have had 
limited circulation. Cry begins arrestingly but perhaps untypi- 
cally with ‘His Eye Is On The Sparrow’, which provides a platform 
for Scheinman’s classically tinged violin. The group is in more 
familiar territory on the funky ‘Bantu’. The following track, ‘A Cry 
For John Brown’, is at first hearing slightly schematic and 
mechanical in its approach to solo space, but on subsequent 
exposure one starts to hear the ordering principle; it is as if, one 
by one, the members of the ensemble step forward not to 
demonstrate their virtuosity, but to bear witness; very powerful. 
‘Streetbeat’ is a more straightforward jazz theme, while ‘Whisper, 
Scream’ explores elements of freedom. The finishing touch is 
applied by a superb version of Dylan’s ‘Masters Of War’ with a 
guest vocal by the ever-subversive Carla Bozulich. 

The later record works variations on basically the same 
ensemble sound. Scheinman is again prominently featured, but 
the real drama comes from the twinned guitarists, Parker most 
closely associated with post-rock group Tortoise. The mix of 
material is again eclectic. ‘Cesar Chavez’ adds a new Latin touch, 
but it’s the inside-outside feel of the title-piece, the Neil Young 
tribute ‘Buffalo Bird Woman’ and the hefty guitar sound of 
‘Resistance’ that most stand out. Some reviewers noted a Bill 
Frisell influence, but we feel that to be misleading. Amendola has 
a weightier agenda than Bill’s winsome Americana. 


AMM 

IMPROVISING ENSEMBLE 

AMM’s 35-year history is one of the most extraordinary and 
disciplined in improvised music. It is also completely sui generis. 
The group’s membership has changed over the years, with only 
Eddie Prevost a constant; what has remained unchanged is the 
members’ devotion to engaged music-making that is neither 
abstract nor conventionally expressive but always intensely 
beautiful. 

***(*) ANIMusic 1966 Matchless/rer no number Cornelius 
Cardew (p, transistor radio); Lou Gare (ts, vn); Eddie Prevost (d); 
Keith Rowe (g, transistor radio); Lawrence Sheaff (cl, acc, 
transistor radio). 6/66. 

★★★★ Th e Crypt - 12 June 1968 Matchless MRCD 05 2CD 

Cornelius Cardew (p, clo); Lou Gare (ts, vn); Christopher Hobbs, 
Eddie Prevost (perc); Keith Rowe (g, elec). 6/68. 


★★★★ Laminal Matchless MRCD 31 3 CD As above, except add 
John Tilbury (p). 12/69-5/94. 

In a rather dense and difficult book called Noise (Bruits), the 
French cultural theorist Jacques Attali identifies four main stages 
in the political economy of music, culminating in a final utopian 
phase which Attali calls composition. This is a music ‘beyond 
exchange ... performed for the musician’s own enjoyment, as 
self-communication, fundamentally outside all other communi¬ 
cation, as self-transcendence, a solitary, egotistical, noncommer¬ 
cial act’. It’s an argument and a model that applies very cogently, 
though not always entirely accurately, to the music of AMM, who 
for three decades have stood outside every commercial and 
critical nexus and continued to make rich, astonishing music. 
One would have to quibble with ‘egotistical’, for it is almost 
axiomatic of ‘AMMusic’ (no other category exists) that ego is 
effectively suspended. AMM’s origin lies in the British free-jazz 
movement, but the political and philosophical instincts of the 
founding members quickly dictated its transformation into an 
improvising collective in which process rather than gesture was 
important and which redefined the growing division in new 
music between performers and audience. Early AMM perform¬ 
ances were conducted in the dark - The Crypt seems an entirely 
appropriate setting - and often deliberately blurred starting and 
finishing times. 

Though ‘beyond exchange’ and defined entirely by the context 
and the collective understanding of the changing membership, 
the music has begun to enjoy a second life on record. The advent 
of CD meant that for the first time whole performances could be 
issued without breaks or editing, and founder member Eddie 
Prevost has used his own Matchless imprint to document the 
group’s early and ongoing history. The Crypt was previously 
available in a two-LP boxed set, but the improvement in 
sound-quality, a richness of texture and of detail in quieter 
passages, is revelatory, here and throughout the older catalogue. 
In a superb liner-note to the earliest performance, Prevost points 
out that the Jazz Journal once identified the group as the 
‘Cornelius Cardew Quartet’, a nonsensical and ironic attribution 
on all sorts of counts. 

This is a music which rejects instrumentalism. It matters very 
little after a few minutes who is playing what, particularly when 
conventional technique is almost entirely overthrown. In later 
years, as can be heard in the later performances on Laminal, 
Provost was to return to something that demonstrated at least a 
kinship with jazz drumming, and Tilbury’s piano-playing is more 
conventionally expressive than Cardew’s. Rowe is perhaps the key 
to the sound-world. He is credited as ‘guitarist’, but only in the 
most deconstructionist sense, laying the instrument flat on a table 
and manipulating feedback, overtones, percussive effects and 
accidentals, using the instrument as a sound source without a 
playing history. Veterans will insist that the 1966 record and The 
Crypt are essential texts, but the newcomer should certainly settle 
on Laminal, which documents an early overseas performance (in 
Aarhus, Denmark) with much later work from what was to 
become the ’90s version of the group. There is much more (and 
perhaps better) from them below, but the juxtaposition of their 
intent, uneffiisive music with the turbulent swirl of the late-’6os 
group is instructive. 

*** At The Roundhouse Anomalous ICES 01 Lou Gare (ts); 
Eddie Prevost (d). 8/72. 

*** To Hear And Back Again Matchless MRCD 03 As above. 
6 / 73 - 4 / 75 . 

Like the similarly convened Spontaneous Music Ensemble, AMM 
functioned for a time as a duo. What’s odd about these 
early-to-mid-’70s tracks and what distinguishes them most 
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clearly from the Trevor Watts-John Stevens version of SME is the 
extent to which Gare and Prevost seem to have reverted to the 
free-jazz idiom they were presumed to have left behind more 
than a decade before. The two long studio tracks which occupied 
sides one and two of the original LP, ‘To Hear’ and ‘Back Again’, 
are very much more abstract than the half-hour’s worth of live 
performances from London and Berlin that fill out the CD 
reissue. It’s the additional material, and particularly the opening 
item, ‘Unity First’, which reminds the listener that Gare and 
Prevost started out as Sonny Rollins and Max Roach acolytes and 
retained a good measure of that basic sound feel, that sense of 
musical organization in even their most ‘out’ performances. 
Three stars may seem diffident, or even damning. It’s simply that 
this disc is far from representative of AMM and, while Prevost 
could doubtless point up some quite obvious continuities, this is 
probably better grouped with the recordings made under his own 
name. 

Issued for the first time in 2004, At The Roundhouse is a 
surprisingly good-quality recording of AMM’s appearance at 
Harvey Matusow’s International Carnival of Experimental Sound 
event. The single continuous performance, titled ‘The Sound Of 
Indifference’ here (though what is meant by ‘indifference’ should 
be looked at carefully), is punctuated by silences and occasional 
drone passages, where Prevost plays underneath sustained tones 
from the saxophonist. Some of the duo’s later work, including 
purely drone-based gigs, is anticipated here. A most valuable 
document of a remarkable period in British free jazz. 

★★★ Generative Themes Matchless MRCD 06 John Tilbury (p); 
Keith Rowe (g, elec); Eddie Prevost (d). 12/82. 

*** Combine + Laminates + Treatise '84 Matchless MRCD 26 As 
above. 84. 

★★★(★) The Inexhaustible Document Matchless MRCD 13 As 

above, except add Rohan De Saram (clo). 87. 

**** The Nameless Uncarved Block Matchless MRCD 20 As 
above, except replace De Saram with Lou Gare (ts). 4/90. 

The trio represented on Generative Themes and Combine + 
Laminates was to be the basic AMM line-up thereafter. 
Interestingly, the early ’80s saw the group rethinking and in some 
respects greatly simplifying the approach of the Cardew years. 
Tilbury is a more conventionally expressive, but by no means a 
conventional, player. His use of space, fight and shade is 
extraordinary, constantly suggesting (as does Provost) the 
possibility of linear development without ever allowing it to 
emerge. That is particularly clear on Generative Themes, which 
can be heard as a sequence of five potential compositions in 
which the transformational rules and functions are laid out but 
given no straightforwardly meaningful substance. On reflection, 
this is perhaps the most abstract record AMM has issued. That is 
an attempt at description, not criticism. The third item on the 
1984 album (originally a Pogus LP of a performance at the Arts 
Club in Chicago) introduced material which drew on Cardew’s 
theoretical/conceptual work, suggesting that, just a year or two 
after his untimely death, his partners were working through ideas 
and procedures which it had not been possible hitherto to 
accommodate in AMM terms. The addition of cellist Rohan De 
Saram, who appears on The Inexhaustible Document, was a 
reminder of Cardew’s other instrumental voice, except that De 
Saram, a member of the blue-chip new music group, the Arditti 
Quartet, is probably closer in instinct to a philosophical tradition 
in which suspension of the self is a premiss rather than a 
problematic goal. He certainly fits into the music seamlessly. 

Gare, who reappears on the 1990 album, is a more problematic 
presence. Critics gleefully queued up to nominate The Nameless 
Uncarved Block as AMM’s ‘rock’ record - ironically enough, given 


Provost’s very fruitful association with high-octane outfit God 
and other groups later in the decade when AMM began to receive 
paternity suits as progenitors of the new ambient and process- 
driven music. Again, the saxophonist doesn’t sound quite in 
context. There are moments in the huge ‘Igneous’ (there are many 
longer AMM tracks, but this one feels burstingly oversized) when 
the whole thing seems poised on the brink of a catastrophic 
finale, much as John Coltrane’s long-form improvisations with 
Pharoah Sanders did. There the similarities end, of course. This is 
music which is not exhausted by repetition, and even seasoned 
AMM admirers (ourselves included), who might once have 
rejected the very idea of‘mechanical reproduction’, have begun to 
accept the importance of documentation. This is music which 
transcends its moment. It does make sense to listen to it many 
times. It is never the same, always fresh, always developing, or 
developing new pathways in the listener. 

★★★★ Newfoundland Matchless MRCD 23 Keith Rowe (g, elec); 
John Tilbury (p); Eddie Prevost (d). 7 / 92 . 

Lj ve | n Allentown USA Matchless MRCD 30 As above. 

4 / 94 - 

***(*) From A Strange Place Modern Music PSFD 80 As above. 
10 / 95 . 

***(*) Before Driving To The Chapel We Took Coffee With Rick 
And Jennifer Reed Matchless MRCD 35 As above. 4 / 96 . 

Composer Howard Skempton’s sleeve-note for the marvellous 
Newfoundland makes salutary reading. ‘It is surely easy to resort 
to adjectives’ - we have tried to resist - ‘this music is so 
stunningly immediate, so palpable, that it makes a nonsense of 
such musings.’ Emphatically, yes, but it still demands some kind 
of response, and reactions to AMM are notoriously difficult to 
verbalize. Comparison is perhaps the safest resort. In purely 
timbral, textural terms, recent performances have been gentler, 
less confrontational than of yore. Some of this may be explained 
by passing years, some by changing expectations. In the ’90s 
AMM have been hailed as the progenitors of a whole slew of 
post-rock idioms, and there may be some subconscious attempt 
to build bridges to a younger generation. The dynamics of a trio 
are always intriguing. Prevost continues to suggest and imply a 
pulse even when it cannot be securely quantified. Tilbury is 
delicacy itself, somewhere between Satie and Bill Evans, but 
filtered through gauze. It’s Rowe who is the anarchist, the 
deconstructor, splashing colours across the Allentown set and 
providing the most significant estrangements on From A Strange 
Place, a rare AMM appearance on another label. It is extraordi¬ 
narily hard to separate these sessions. Different as they are, each 
has its beauties, and all three have their longueurs. The most 
recent of the bunch - and if there’s a longer or worse album-title 
in the book you should probably claim discount - is curiously 
formulaic, cast in a language that often seems to be striving after 
effect rather than going straight for the unfettered jouissance that 
makes this music so absolute and so exceptional. 

*** Tunes Without Measure Or End Matchless MRCD 44 As 

above. 5 / 00 . 

***(*) Fine Matchless MRCD 46 As above. 5 / 01 . 

We were present when the first of these was recorded, as part of 
the Free RadiCCAls event in Glasgow’s McLellan Galleries, the 
temporary home of CCA. As a recorded experience, it is even 
more subtly detailed and inflected than the original performance, 
and eminently listenable. Taken as a pair, these records strongly 
reflect Matchless’s marketing tag-fine about AMM records being 
as like and unalike as trees. The sound-world is now instantly 
identifiable, but in constant variation and flux. We marginally 
prefer Fine, which was recorded at a festival in France and in the 
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company of Fine Kwiatkowski. It’s not for us to comment on the 
relationship between music and physical movement, but there is a 
wonderful grace and centredness to the almost hour-long set, and 
one can almost envisage using it as a meditation or Tai Chi 
device. 

*** AMM/Formanex Fibrr 005 As above, except add John White, 
Laurent Dailleau (elec). 7/02. 

An unusual festival collaboration with French electro-acoustic 
ensemble Formanex, who had previously recorded parts of 
Cornelius Cardew’s Treatise. Recorded in Nancy, it blends found 
sound (including some intriguing pastoral noises) with white and 
pink noise, but as ever it’s Tilbury and Provost who command 
attention with their almost telepathic understanding. The 
addition of other instrumental voices, notably Dailleau’s ther- 
emin, is interesting, but the language of AMM music is by now so 
completely sui generis and familiar/unfamiliar that any outside 
influence is faintly corrosive. This will be hard to find, in any case. 

Apogee Matchless MRCD 61 2 CD As above; omit White, 
Dailleau; add Alvin Curran (various); Frederic Rzewski (p); 
Richard Teitelbaum (syn). 4-5/04. 

A historic encounter. No other improvising ensemble has 
explored the philosophy of sound and its technologies more 
thoroughly than Musica Ellettronica Viva. By contrast to AMM’s 
substantial archive of recordings, MEV is only sparsely docu¬ 
mented, partly because the group’s membership and ethos has 
changed so radically over the decades. The key elements in this 
configuration are Rzewski’s classically aware and thoroughly 
Europeanized pianism (very different to Tilbury’s, which ironi¬ 
cally draws more from American examples) and Teitelbaum’s 
virtuosic use of synthesizers. 

On the last day of April and the first day of May 2004, 
AMM/MEV first made a studio recording as a collective and then 
played separately as part of the ‘Freedom of the City’ festival in 
London. The three studio improvisations are unmistakably not 
the work of either ensemble alone, though parsing the differences 
takes some effort. As ever, it is pointless trying to determine who 
is playing what. Prevost’s percussion effects and Rowe’s tabletop 
abstractions and outbreaks of radio noise sometimes emerge 
from the mix; Teitelbaum has a liking for shimmering figures of 
great harmonic complexity. Beyond that, it is not worthwhile to 
explore; the encounter generates a hugely involved synthesis in 
which elements of both groups seem to remain intact but 
inseparable from the whole. 

We’d recommend listening to the live sets first, not just to 
establish contact with MEV’s less familiar improvisational 
languages (check out Curran’s huge opening blasts on the 
Hebrew shohar ) but because the quiet drama of collaboration 
only makes complete sense after one has sampled the more linear 
approach of the Americans. A long, demanding listen, but packed 
with astonishing music. Even if only as a historical document 
Apogee is worth having. 


Albert Ammons (1907-49) 

PIANO 

Played in Chicago from the mid-’20s but didn’t start recording 
until 1936. Made much success during the boogie-woogie craze of 
the late ’30s and persisted through the ’40s, but a final illness 
ended his career. 

***(*) Albert Ammons 1936-1939 Classics 715 Ammons; Guy 
Kelly (t); Dalbert Bright (cl, as); Ike Perkins (g); Israel Crosby (b); 
Jimmy Hoskins (d). 2/36-10/39. 


***(*) The Boogie Woogie Man ASV AJA 5305 As above, except 
add Harry James, Frankie Newton, Hot Lips Page (t), J. C. 
Higginbotham, Vic Dickenson (tb), Meade Lux Lewis, Pete 
Johnson (p), Teddy Bunn (g), Johnny Williams (b), Eddie 
Dougherty, Big Sid Catlett, James F. Hoskins (d). 2/36-2/44. 
One-third of the great boogie-woogie triumvirate (with Pete 
Johnson and Meade Lux Lewis), Albert Ammons was arguably 
the least individual of the three, though he lacked nothing in 
power and swinging. The Classics CD usefully rounds up all his 
tracks from the ’30s: there are two Decca sessions by his Rhythm 
Kings, but the meat is in the 18 piano solos, cut for Vocalion, Solo 
Art and Blue Note, with a session of airshots from Chicago 
making up the balance. ‘Shout For Joy’ and ‘Boogie Woogie 
Stomp’ are classics of boogie-woogie exuberance, but his 1939 
Solo Art session proved he was also a considerable blues piano 
man: ‘Chicago In Mind’ contemplates the form with genuine 
insight. The CD offers mixed reproduction, mostly not bad. 

ASV go for a broader cross-section, with material from various 
band sessions for Blue Note and Commodore, although it does 
duplicate some of the Classics material. 

Gene Ammons (1925-74) 

TENOR SAXOPHONE 

Son of pianist Albert, Gene Ammons, also known as Jug, worked 
with Billy Eckstine and Woody Herman before leading his own 
bands through the ’50s and ’60s, although prison terms for drug 
offences blighted his career. Despite that, he recorded a huge 
number of albums and continued to work until his death from 
pneumonia. A swing-to-bop stylist, his playing was one of the 
models for the soul-jazz movement of the ’60s. 

**(*) Gene Ammons 1947-1949 Classics 1251 Ammons; Gail 
Brockman, Jesse Miller (t); Ernest Macdonald (as); Leo Parker, 

John Dungee (as, bs); James Craig, Junior Mance, Christine 
Chatman (p); Leo Blevins (g); Gene Wright, Leroy Jackson, Lowell 
Pointer (b); Chuck Williams, Ellis Bartee, Wesley Landers, Ike Day 
(d); Mary F. Graham, Earl Coleman, Marcel Daniels (v). 
6/47-2/49. 

*★(*) Gene Ammons 1949-1950 Classics 1329 Ammons; Jesse 
Miller, Bill Massey (t); Matthew Gee, Eph Greenlea, Bennie Green 
(tb); Ernest Macdonald (as, bs); Christine Chatman (p, v); Junior 
Mance, Duke Jordan, Charlie Bateman (p); Leo Blevins (g); Lowell 
Pointer, Leroy Jackson, Tommy Potter, Gene Wright (b); Ike Day, 
Wesley Landers, Jo Jones, ArtBlakey (d); Teddy Williams (v). 
2/49-5/50. 

**(*) Gene Ammons 1950-1951 Classics 1367 Ammons; Bill 
Massey (t); Matthew Gee, Alfred ‘Chippie’ Outcalt (tb); Sonny 
Stitt (ts, bs); Duke Jordan, Charlie Bateman, Junior Mance (p); 
Gene Wright (b); Wesley Landers, Teddy Stewart, ArtBlakey (d). 
6/50-5/51. 

**(*) Gene Ammons 1951-1953 Classics 1406 Ammons; Bill 
Massey, Johnny Coles (t); Eli Dabney, J. J. Johnson (tb); Lino 
Murray (ts); Sonny Stitt (ts, bs); Rudy Williams (bs); Clarence 
‘Sleepy’ Anderson, John Houston (p); Earl May, Ernie Shepard, 
Benny Stuberville (b); Teddy Stewart, Bob Wilson, George Brown 
(d); Sally Early (v). 6/51-6/53. 

***(*) The Gene Ammons Story: The 78 Era Prestige 
PRCD- 24058-2 Ammons; Bill Massey, Nat Woodyard (t); Matthew 
Gee, Eli Dabney, Bennie Green, Henderson Chambers (tb); Sonny 
Stitt, Rudy Williams, McKinley Easton (bs); Duke Jordan, Charlie 
Bateman, Junior Mance, Clarence ‘Sleepy’ Anderson, John Houston 
(p); Gene Wright, Earl May, Ernie Shepard, Ben Stuberville, 
Tommy Potter (b); Art Blakey, Wesley Landers, Teddy Stewart, 
George Brown (d); Earl Coleman (v). 4/50-2/55. 
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***(*) All Star Sessions Original Jazz Classics OJC 014 
Ammons; Art Farmer, Bill Massey (t); Alfred ‘Chippie’ Outcalt 
(tb); Lou Donaldson (as); Sonny Stitt (ts, bs); Duke Jordan, Junior 
Mance, Charlie Bateman, Freddie Redd (p); Tommy Potter, Gene 
Wright, Addison Farmer (b); Jo Jones, Wesley Landers, Teddy 
Stewart, Kenny Clarke (d). 3/50-6/55. 

*** The Happy Blues Original Jazz Classics OJC 013 Ammons; 
Art Farmer, Jackie McLean (as); Duke Jordan (p); Addison Farmer 
(b); Art Taylor (d); Candido Camero (perc). 4/56. 

**(*) Jammin' With Gene Original Jazz Classics OJC 211 
Ammons; Donald Byrd (t); Jackie McLean (as); Mai Waldron (b); 
Doug Watkins (b); Art Taylor (d). 7/56. 

*** Funky Original Jazz Classics OJC 244 As above, except Art 
Farmer (t) replaces Byrd; add Kenny Burrell (g). 1/57. 

** Jammin' In Hi Fi Original Jazz Classics OJC 129 Ammons; 
Idrees Sulieman (t); Jackie McLean (as); Mai Waldron (p); Kenny 
Burrell (g); Paul Chambers (b); Art Taylor (d). 4/57. 

jhe gig Sound Original Jazz Classics OJC 651 Ammons; 
John Coltratie (as); Paid Quinichette (ts); Pepper Adams (bs); 
Jerome Richardson (f); Mai Waldron (p); George Joyner (b); Art 
Taylor (d). 1/58. 

*** Groove Blues Original Jazz Classics OJC 723 As above. 1/58. 
***(*) Blue Gene Original Jazz Classics OJC 192 Ammons; 
Idrees Sulieman (t); Pepper Adams (bs); Mai Waldron (p); Doug 
Watkins (b); Art Taylor (d); Ray Barretto (perc). 5/58. 

Gene Ammons made a lot of records, and most have now made 
their way back to print. Classics have dealt with what is effectively 
Jug’s pre-history, the small-combo sessions he set down for 
Mercury, Aladdin, Chess and Aristocrat at the very end of the 
’40s. Classics 1251 starts with two very bleary-sounding sessions 
where the energy level seems negligible, but subsequent dates for 
Mercury are livelier, even though there’s very little here beyond 
boppin’-the-blues cliches, and the final date with singer-pianist 
Chatman is in very low-fi sound. More sessions for Aristocrat and 
Mercury open Classics r329 before they pick up the start of Jug’s 
dates for Prestige (duplicated on The 78 Era). Classics 1367 takes 
in five further Prestige sessions and two stray ones for Chess: the 
usual mix of hung-over ballads and blues shuffles, though there 
are a few head-turning moments - Matthew Gee plays a nice 
chorus on ‘Jug Head Ramble’, the two-part ‘Stringin’ The Jug’ is 
an early example of Jug tussling with Stitt, and the final Chess 
date catches Gene’s tenor sound better than any of the previous 
Prestige dates. Classics 1406 mixes sessions for Prestige, Decca and 
United, and some of the material points up how jukeboxes often 
called for unlikely times for hoppers to play - ‘When The Saints’, 
‘Undecided’ and ‘Charmaine’ among three of them. ‘Hot Stuff’, 
even if it’s not much more than a tired blues riff, had some of 
Jug’s warmest improvising. 

There’s really very little here to return to once heard. The 
leader’s own style had been forged as a first-generation hopper, 
first with Billy Eckstine, then under his own name, but his early 
records find him walking a line between bop and R&B honking. 
The 78 Era is rough-and-ready music, and listening to it is like 
thumbing coins into a jukebox of the day. Jug liked to enjoy his 
music, and perhaps the darker passions of a Parker were beyond 
him. The earliest tracks on All Star Sessions are also typical of the 
kind of stuff he recorded prior to the LP era, roistering through 
two-tenor battles with Sonny Stitt, a close kindred spirit. A later 
date with Farmer and Donaldson is more restrained until the 
collective whoop of ‘Madhouse’. 

The next six records all follow similar patterns: long, expansive 
tracks - at most four to a record - and variations on the blues and 
some standards for the material. Ammons himself takes the 
leading solos, but he so often resorts to quotes and familiar 


phrases that one is left wishing for a less open-ended environ¬ 
ment; of the other players involved, McLean and Waldron are the 
most reliably inventive. Jammin’ In Hi Fi is the weakest of the six, 
the whole session sounding like a warm-up, while Jammin’ With 
Gene has a very long and overcooked ‘Not Really The Blues’ 
balancing two superior slow pieces. Funky and Blue Gene are 
decent if unremarkable, but the session that makes up both The 
Big Sound and Groove Blues has a couple of interesting points in 
featuring one of John Coltrane’s few appearances on alto 
(undistinguished though it is) and some unexpectedly piquant 
flute solos by Richardson to vary the palette a little. These all 
count as playable but unexceptional discs. 

*** The Gene Ammons Story: Organ Combos Prestige 

PRCD-24071-2 Ammons; Joe Newman (t); Frank Wess (ts, f); Jack 
McDuff, Johnny ‘Hammond’ Smith (org); Wendell Marshall, Doug 
Watkins (b); Art Taylor, Walter Perkins (d); Ray Barretto (perc). 
6/60-11/61. 

*** Boss Tenor Prestige 7180 Ammons; Tommy Flanagan (p); 
Doug Watkins (b); Art Taylor (d); Ray Barretto (perc). 6/60. 

*** Jug Original Jazz Classics OJC 701 Ammons; Richard 
Wyands (p); Clarence ‘Sleepy’ Anderson (org); Doug Watkins (b); 

J. C. Heard (d). 1/61. 

★★*(★) jhe g ene Ammons Story: Gentle Jug Prestige 
PRCD-24079-2 Ammons; Richard Wyands, Patti Bown (p); George 
Duvivier, Doug Watkins (b); J. C. Heard, Ed Shaughnessy (d). 
1/61-4/62. 

*** Late Hour Special Original Jazz Classics OJC 942 Ammons; 
Clark Terry, Hobart Dotson (t); Oliver Nelson (as); George 
Barrow, Red Holloway (bs); Bob Ashton (bs); Patti Bown, Richard 
Wyands (p); George Duvivier, Wendell Marshall (b); Walter 
Perkins, Bill English (d); Ray Barretto (perc). 6/61-4/62. 

**(*) Live! In Chicago Original Jazz Classics OJC 395 Ammons; 
Eddie Buster (org); Gerald Donovan (d). 8/61. 

*** Up Tight! Prestige PRCD-24140-2 Ammons; Walter Bishop 
Jr, Patti Bown (p); Arthur Davis, George Duvivier (b); Art Taylor 
(d); Ray Barretto (perc). 10/61. 

** Preachin’ Original jazz Classics OJC 792 Ammons; Clarence 
‘Sleepy’ Anderson (org); Sylvester Hickman (b); Dorel Anderson 
(d). 5/62. 

*** Jug And Dodo Prestige PRCD-24021-2 Ammons; Michael 
‘Dodo’ Marmarosa (p); Sam Jones (b); Marshall Thompson (d). 
5/62. 

**(*) Bad! Bossa Nova Original Jazz Classics OJC 351 Ammons; 
Hank Jones (p); Bucky Pizzarelli, Kenny Burrell (g); Norman Edge 
(b); Oliver Jackson (d); Al Hayes (perc). 9/62. 

**(*) We'll Be Together Again Original Jazz Classics OJC 708 
Ammons; Sonny Stitt (as, ts); John Houston (p); Buster Williams 
(b); George Brown (d). 68. 

**(*) The Boss Is Back! Prestige PRCD-24129-2 Ammons; 

Prince James, Houston Person (ts); Junior Mance (p); Sonny 
Phillips (org); Billy Butler (g); Buster Williams, Bob Bushnell (b); 
Frankie Jones, Bernard Purdie (d); Candido Camero (perc). 11/69. 
It’s sad that even the superior Ammons albums are so spotty and 
inconsistent, but that seemed to be his way. Great performances 
can follow weary ones, even on the same record, and there doesn’t 
seem to be a particular setting that turns him on to his best form. 
The clinkers here are Preachin’, a set of gospel tunes that he can 
barely be bothered to blow through, and The Boss Is Back!, which 
combines the original Boss Is Back (not bad) and Brother Jug 
(rotten). We’ll Be Together Again should have been an incendiary 
meeting with Sonny Stitt, but it leaves a trail of smoke rather than 
any fire - the tracks are cut off short before they can really work 
up steam. Bad! Bossa Nova sounds like a duff corporate idea, 
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setting him to work on bossa nova rhythms, but he blows hard 
enough to make it worthwhile. Boss Tenor , Jug and especially 
Organ Combos (which combines the original albums, Twisting 
The Jug and the fine Angel Eyes ) are solid and worth the 
shelf-space. Late Hour Special has four tracks with an Oliver 
Nelson-arranged band that sound fine (Clark Terry gets off a 
smart solo on ‘Things Ain’t What They Used To Be’) and three 
amiable quartet tunes. The best records, though, are probably Jug 
And Dodo, an unlikely, sometimes compelling meeting with Dodo 
Marmarosa in one of the pianist’s rare recordings, and the 
splendid Gentle Jug. This at last puts on CD one of his best 
Prestige dates, The Soulful Moods Of Gene Ammons, where he 
plays with Hawkins-like authority, and adds the similarly inclined 
Nice An’ Cool session from a year earlier. Up Tight! is the most 
recent addition to the sequence, collecting the contents of two 
1961 LPs, Up Tight and Boss Soul. A couple of good ones, too, 
though if anyone feels confused by the similarity of all these titles, 
much the same can be said about a lot of the music. 

*** The Chase! Prestige 24166 Ammons; Dexter Gordon (ts); 
John Young, Jodie Christian (p); Cleveland Eaton, Rufus Reid (b); 
Steve McCall, Wilbur Campbell (d); Vi Redd (v). 7/70. 

Not exactly a rekindling of the old two-tenor team, since either 
Ammons or Gordon sits out a lot of the time. But there are a few 
entertaining sparks struck off some old (and much-saddled) 
bebop warhorses and, with two down-home Chicagoan rhythm 
sections in attendance, there’s plenty of fun. 

Legends Of Acid Jazz Prestige 24188 Ammons; Sonny Stitt 
(ts); Leon Spencer, Don Patterson (org); Harold Mabern (p); 
George Freeman, Paul Weedon (g); Ron Carter (b); Idris 
Muhammad, Bill James (d, strings). 62-68. 

★★(★) Greatest Hits, Voi. 1: The Sixties Original Jazz Classics 
OJC 6005 Ammons; Joe Newman (t); Frank Wess (ts); Jack 
McDuff, Johnny Hammond Smith, Johnny Hammond (org); 
Richard Wyands, Hank Jones, Tommy Flanagan (p); Kenny 
Burrell, Bucky Pizzarelli (g); Doug Watkins, Norman Edge, 

Wendell Marshall (b); Art Taylor, Oliver Jackson, Walter Perkins 
(d); Ray Barretto, Al Hayes (perc). 61-69. 

*** Soul Summit Prestige PRCD-24118-2 Ammons; various 
others. 6/61-4/62. 

The first is a useful sampling of Jug’s music, since it combines the 
albums The Black Cat and You Talk That Talk and adds two tracks 
from a 1962 date with Don Patterson. The later disc offers some 
typical fisticuffs with Sonny Stitt while the Black Cat tracks 
include a couple of pieces with strings, some blues and a ‘Piece To 
Keep Away Evil Spirits’. Ammons blows on regardless. The Hits 
collection isn’t a bad trawl through some of his ’60s sessions. Soul 
Summit is shared with Sonny Stitt and Jack McDuff, and Jug 
turns up on a couple of tracks with a big band as well as sparring 
with Stitt. 

** Chicago Concert Original Jazz Classics OJC 1091 Ammons; 
James Moody (ts); Jodie Christian (p); Cleveland Eaton (p); 
Marshall Thompson (d). 11/71. 

*** Fine And Mellow Prestige 24281-2 Ammons; Sonny Phillips 
(org, p); Ernie Hayes (org); Hank Jones (p); Joe Beck, Maynard 
Parker (g); Ron Carter (b); Idris Muhammad, Mickey Roker, Billy 
Cobham (d). 10-11/72. 

*** God Bless Jug And Sonny Prestige 11019-2 Ammons; Sonny 
Stitt (as, ts); Cedar Walton (p); Sam Jones (b); Billy Higgins (d). 
6/73. 

*** Left Bank Encores Prestige 11022-2 As above. 6 / 73 . 

★★(★) Gene Ammons And Friends At Montreux Original Jazz 
Classics OJC 1023 Ammons; Nat Adderley (c); Julian 


‘Cannonball’ Adderley (as); Dexter Gordon (ts); Hampton Hawes 
(p); Bob Cranshaw (b); Kenny Clarke (d); Kenneth Nash (perc). 
7 / 73 - 

Almost the end of the line for Jug (although he actually made 
another five albums after these!) Fine And Mellow doubles up Got 
My Own and Big Bad Jug, where he lumbers through pop 
material, some standards and three oversweetened string charts, 
still sounding like Jug: if the backings don’t exactly suit him, they 
don’t trouble him - and they remind us that, in an age when 
smooth-jazz saxophonists are as polite as they can be, players of 
Ammons’s individuality are a rare breed indeed. The live albums 
are a decidedly motley bunch. Chicago Concert is from an 
undistinguished hotel gig, and Jug and Moody pile on the excess, 
the former seemingly parodying himself much of the way. It ends 
with an interminable ‘Yardbird Suite’. The fuzzy sound doesn’t 
assist much. The meeting with Stitt comes from a Baltimore club 
date, and it’s better, abrim with atmosphere, even if the playing 
has its faltering moments. Stitt sounds the stronger, perhaps 
inevitably, but there’s still much fun to be had in the two of them 
playing tag at the moments where the horns are asked to properly 
joust with each other. It might have been pushing it a bit to have 
released a second session from the same date, but in the event 
there isn’t much to choose between this one and Left Bank 
Encores: no masterpiece in this set either, but nothing disgraceful 
from two veterans of thousands of blowing gigs. 

The Montreux affair isn’t as good. Gene plays ‘Yardbird Suite’ 
and ‘Sophisticated Lady’ as if nothing had changed, but his era 
was virtually over and what looks on paper like a classic live 
session feels tired. Nat, Dexter and Cannonball join in only on the 
final ‘Treux Blues’. It’s sad to think that they’re all now gone, as are 
Hawes and Clarke. 

★★(★) Goodbye Original Jazz Classics OJC 1081 Ammons; Nat 
Adderley (c); Gary Bartz (as); Kenny Drew (p); Sam Jones (b); 
Louis Hayes (d); Ray Barretto (perc). 3/74. 

Gene’s last date. It’s a terrific band, and they play well, but 
Ammons is clearly ailing: he sounds very sour in the ensembles, 
and his solos start enigmatically and then peter out into his oldest 
honking cliches. A mixed farewell. 


Franck Amsallem (born 1961) 

PIANO 

Algerian-born, Amsallem went to the USA two decades ago after 
graduating from Nice Conservatory. His list of credits since then 
includes gigs with A-list names like Gerry Mulligan, Charles Lloyd 
and Bobby Watson. He has also been MD at the Grand Casino in 
Monte Carlo. 

★**(*) is Th a t So Sunnyside SSC 1071 Amsallem; Tim Ries (ts); 
Leon Parker (d, perc). 97. 

*** On Second Thought Naive 226105 Amsallem; Tim Ries (ss, 
as); Johannes Weidenmuller (b); Marc Miralta (d). 2/01. 

*** Summer Times Nocturne NTCD340 Amsallem; Johannes 
Weidenmuller (b); Joe Chambers (d). 03. 

Amsallem comes from Oran, the city that was home to Albert 
Camus, and, though no outsider and lacking all the usual 
symptoms of alienation and estrangement, he has certainly cut 
his own distinctive furrow. Periods of study in Nice, at Berklee, 
and at the Manhattan School of Music refined what was already 
an obvious talent, and Amsallem quickly became a first-call 
player. 

The first record introduces a partnership with Tim Ries that 
has remained in place ever since. It’s obviously a simpatico 
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relationship, but we remain unpersuaded by the saxophonist, 
who always seems to be trying too hard to impress. The trio with 
Parker is more effective. 

Until the release of On Second Thought it was hard to go past 
the debut record but 2001 saw a new facet to Amsallem’s 
small-group writing. Both ‘Chanson Triste’ and ‘Thirty Two More 
Bars To Go’ are vividly expressive ideas and the group (still 
anchored by the improving Ries) makes fascinating play with 
them both. ‘Affreusement Votre’ - which translates as something 
like ‘Horribly Yours’ - is more of a jeu d’esprit, but like everything 
Franck writes, it has a solid backbone of harmonic intelligence. 
The sound is very live and very present, with nice separation 
between the component instruments. As a soloist, Amsallem is 
impressive rather than totally engaging; too many notes, 
sometimes not enough reflection, and yet the outline of 
something grander is always evident. 

Summer Times is a briskly delivered trio set, with a new 
presence in the shape of Joe Chambers, continuing the 
distinguished roll-call of drummers who’ve recorded with the 
pianist. Standards outweigh originals this time, and some of 
Amsallem’s gestures can seem self-conscious or even pompous, as 
in the elaborate recasting of ‘I Got Rhythm’, which opens the 
record. He finds more interesting things at ballad tempo, with 
‘Young And Foolish’ sounding particularly effective. A decent 
entry in a crowded market. 

Amsterdam String Trio 

ENSEMBLE 

Challenging chamber jazz from three gifted Dutch improvisers. 

*** Winter Theme Winter & Winter New Edition 910 060 2 
Maurice Horsthuis (via); Ernst Reijseger (clo); Ernst Glerum (b). 
11/99. 

This uncategorizable group has previously veered between 
free-form improvisation and what sounds like formal new music, 
as the line-up might have suggested. Previous records, like 
Dodekakania, failed to make much impact, but this one deserves 
to be heard, now repackaged as a Winter & Winter edition. 
Horsthuis is the only composer credited (which raises a question 
about how much of the music is improvised) but it is the 
producer who merits - and judging by the winter-dominated 
titles gets - all the credit. Intriguing and challenging. 

Arild Andersen (born 1945) 

DOUBLE BASS 

Like many players of his generation in Scandinavia, Andersen was 
much influenced by exiled guru George Russell’s Lydian Chro¬ 
matic approach to harmony. The bassist has worked in a wide 
range of contexts and was leader of Masqualero. His characteristic 
manner is resonant and fleet, with much of the harmonic 
complexity Russell’s influence imbued. 

★★★(★) Molde Concert ECM 159497-2 Andersen; John Taylor (p); 
Bill Frisell (g); Alphonse Mouzon (d). 8/81. 

This is that rarity, an ECM reissue with extra material. The 
original concert album has been expanded to some 78 minutes of 
music with four extra tracks. It’s an untypical Andersen group: 
Mouzon is a combative and over-aggressive drummer, but for 
once the Norwegian bassist seems to enjoy working alongside 
such naked power, and Frisell treats it almost as a power-trio 
situation. Taylor has to find his own way into this, but he’s adept 
enough to do so, and we still consider ‘The Sword Under His 


Wings’ especially to be a memorable group performance. The 
extra tracks add weight, which the intense performance is able to 
carry. 

***(*) Sagn ECM 849647-2 Andersen; Betidik Hofseth (ts, ss); 
Bugge Wesseltoft (ky); Erode Alnaes (g); Nana Vascoticelos (perc, 
v); Kirsten Braten Berg (v). 8 / 90 . 

★★★ |f you Look Far Enough ECM 513902-2 Andersen; Ralph 
Towner (g); Audun Kleive (d); Nana Vasconcelos (perc). 88 , 7 / 91 , 
2 / 92 . 

**** Hyperborean ECM 537342-2 Andersen; Bendik Hofseth (ts); 
Tore Brunborg (ts, ss); Kenneth Knudsen (ky); Paolo Vinaccia (d, 
perc); Cikada String Quartet. 12 / 96 . 

***(*) Achirana ECM 157462-2 Andersen; Vassilis Tsabropoulos 
(p); John Marshall (d). 10 / 99 . 

jhe T r jangle ECM 038121-2 As above. 1 / 03 . 

Andersen’s music is an intriguingly unstable amalgam of Miles 
Davis (an influence evident in the bassist’s group, Masqualero) 
and Norwegian folk forms. Sagn is weighted towards the latter, an 
early shot in ECM’s effort to integrate the Nordic tradition and 
American jazz and one of the most successful, though Berg is not 
as compelling a presence as her countrywomen, Agnes Buen 
Garnas or Mari Boine. She is the weak link in an otherwise 
splendid record. 

If You Look Far Enough is constrained by its origins - recorded 
over nearly four years - and by the original purpose of much of 
the material. Written as a soundtrack for the film Blucher, it limps 
along for lack of supporting images, and some of the playing is 
notably limp, too. It does, however, feature Andersen prominently 
as soloist, sometimes unadorned, sometimes making use of 
real-time delay and a cathedral-proportioned reverb. The lines 
positively sing. 

Hyperborean is a reference to the cool, ageless land the Greeks 
believed lay beyond the northern mountains. The music is 
disciplined, unromantic and timeless. Andersen dispenses with 
effects pedals, combining his increasingly elaborate improvisa¬ 
tions in real time with keyboards and string quartet, lending the 
whole - ironically enough - a jazzier feel than anything he has 
done since Masqualero. Hofseth and Brunborg are reduced to 
supporting cast and it’s the Cikada Quartet that dominates the 
first half. Things loosen up later, albeit leaving an uneasy sense 
that Andersen has delivered his main ideas upfront and is then 
struggling to fill the slot. Though structurally less elaborate than 
Sagn, which is organized as a three-part suite, Hyperborean has a 
unity of tone and an overall sense of direction lacking on the 
earlier discs. Andersen dominates completely. His sound is 
immense and his soloing involved and compelling, once again 
prompting the question why he hasn’t yet recorded unaccompa¬ 
nied. 

Achirana resembles nothing more than Paul Bley’s trios of the 
early ’70s with Kent Carter and Barry Altschul. Tsabropoulos 
favours tiny, disengaged phrases strung together into long, long 
lines. Marshall has long been an unsung hero — why is he heard so 
little of on record? - and Andersen is in top form on ‘The Spell’ 
and ‘She’s Gone’. Lovely, delicately cadenced jazz. 

The follow-up record is almost a retread of the first, which is 
not to say that it lacks interest. Some of the pieces are almost 
explicitly classical in conception; ‘Choral’ (‘Chorale’, surely?) is 
Tsabropoulos’s composition and ‘Pavane’ is the pianist’s arrange¬ 
ment of Ravel’s lovely piece ‘for a princess of a bygone age’. See 
Larry Coryell’s version for comparison. The only improvised 
track is the relatively brief ‘European Triangle’. Andersen’s own 
tunes, led off by the fine ‘Saturday’, are mostly in the same modal, 
lyrical style he deployed with Masqualero. This bids fair to be his 
most durable group since then. 
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*** Elecira ECM 982 433-7 Andersen; Arve Henriksen (t); Eivind 
Aarset (g); Patrice Herat (d, tabla); Paolo Vinaccia (perc); Nils 
Petter Molvaer (d, prog); Ely Casdas, Chrysanthi Douzi, Fotini 
Grammenou, Savina Yannatou (v). 02 - 03 . 

Slightly difficult to judge purely on its merits as a CD experience, 
since this was music written for a performance of Sophocles’ play 
at the Spring Theatre in Athens as part of the Cultural Olympiad. 
In spirit, the music is a maturer version of the so-called Nu Jazz 
that has infected label catalogues over the last few years and 
which seems to have put down deep roots in Scandinavia. 
Andersen, though, is such a subtle and thoughtful musician that 
he avoids its pseudo-profound vulgarities almost entirely and 
comes up with something quite grand and compelling. Henrik- 
sen’s trumpet prelude sets the tone: trumpet, guitar, two 
drummers and the leader’s bass and arco loops turn ‘Mourn’ into 
a major statement ... and then regrettably the vocals kick in. 
Greek is an awkward language to meld effectively with the kind of 
metres Andersen favours. He modulates them significantly on 
‘Electra Song’ and ‘Chorus II’, but there is a hint of strain none 
the less. The bass/guitar duo on ‘Divine Command’ is a small gem 
and the full instrumental group do wonderful things on ‘7th 
Command’. Otherwise, this seriously lacks the visual component 
which would have given it cohesion. Snapshots of the musicians 
might have been replaced with more production photos, but 
really a DVD is what is needed. 

Chris Anderson (born 1926) 

PIANO 

Probably best known as Herbie Hancock’s teacher and first 
influence, the Chicagoan has also played with some of the finest 
jazz names of his generation. He made some fine recordings in the 
’60s and then seemed to disappear for a decade or so, coming back 
strongly in the ’80s and ’90s. 

★+* Love Locked Out Mapleshade 512692 Anderson (p, v solo). 
10/87. 

*** You Don’t Know What Love Is Naim 030 Anderson; David 
Williams (b); Billy Higgins (d); Sabina Sciubbia (v). 98 . 

*** From The Heart Naim 1035 Anderson (p, v solo). 10 / 98 . 

The cover of Mapleshade’s Love Locked Out majors on Anderson’s 
tutelage of Herbie Hancock and thus primes an alert listener for 
any signs of the younger man’s style. It’s there in abundance, in 
the bright, positive attack and occasionally skittish approach to 
harmonic improvisation. Anderson, though, also has a darker 
strain to his work and there are moments on this that hint at 
something like Horace Tapscott’s work, or even Mai Waldron’s 
melancholy take on standard material. The vocal versions of 
‘Detour Ahead’ and ‘The Folks Who Live On The Hill’ are 
forgettable, but testimony to Chris’s interest in song. 

That’s again in evidence on the first Naim disc, where he takes 
a couple of instrumentals, but for the most part acts as 
accompanist to Sciubbia, who to our ears doesn’t have much feel 
for jazz, but does at least allow the fine trio to work out the more 
sophisticated dimensions of the material. ‘Ain’t Misbehavin’’ and 
‘Estate’ are particularly good. 

Anderson’s touch is much gentler by the ’90s, with fewer 
passages of aggressive abstraction, and there is no doubting his 
fondness for standard pieces, which are delivered with something 
like reverence. The other Naim record (there is also a duo with 
Charlie Haden on the same label) marks out what will now be a 
familiar course. Chris’s singing on ‘In Love In Vain’ is genuinely 
touching, though it isn’t a voice one would want to hear too 
often. His ability to invest familiar tunes with a fresh air of 


mystery is a plus and the opening version of ‘Here’s That Rainy 
Day’ and the equally epic ‘Spring Will Be A Little Late This Year’ 
are among the high-points of his long career. 

Ernestine Anderson (born 1928) 

VOCAL 

Sang with the Johnny Otis road show in the late ’40s and early 
’50s, then in clubs, and made five albums for Mercury during 
1958-60, most of which have never been reissued on CD. In the ’80s 
she made many albums for Concord, moving between torch-song 
and R&B styles. 

*** My Kinda Swing Verve 842409-2 Anderson; Ernie Wilkins 
Orchestra. 60. 

** The New Sound Of Ernestine Anderson Collectables COL-5756 
Anderson; rest unknown. 64. 

★★★ Never Make Your Move Too Soon Concord CCD 4147 
Anderson; Monty Alexander (p); Ray Brown (b); Frank Gant (d). 
8/80. 

**(*) When The Sun Goes Down Concord CCD 4263 Anderson; 
Red Holloway (ts); Gene Harris (p); Ray Brown (b); Gerryck King 
(d). 8/84. 

★★★ Love Makes The Changes High Note HCD 7118 Anderson; 
Donald Harrison (as); Lafayette Harris (p); Rodney Jones (g); 

Chip Jackson (b); Carl Allen (d). 7/03. 

Ernestine Anderson isn’t the kind of singer one expected to find 
on Concord: she was originally more of a rhythm-and-blues 
shouter, and her 1958 debut for Mercury (now back in limbo) was 
a typical girl-singer date in which she sounded fine on the belters 
and less sure with the ballads. Verve have reissued her i960 set My 
Kinda Swing, originally on Mercury, in their LPR series, and 
already she’s starting to sound like the more urbane performer of 
later years, even though the set-list includes ‘See See Rider’ 
alongside the likes of‘All Of My Life’ and ‘Black Moonlight’. Ernie 
Wilkins’s charts are on the tepid side, which doesn’t assist the 
ballads, but band and singer each have their moments. 

The Collectables reissue brings back an obscure record she cut 
for Sue, the label which mostly carried soul and R&B records, in 
1964. While she’s in good enough voice, the material is often 
dreadful, epitomized by ‘Evil Spelled Backwards Means Live’, and 
the anonymous accompaniments don’t help much. 

The typically classy situations she was placed in at Concord 
may on the face of it seem to be inappropriate. Yet the least 
satisfying session here is the most ‘bluesy’, When The Sun Goes 
Down, which wastes the subtleties in Anderson’s voice on lesser 
material, with Holloway and Harris also sounding stuck in 
routine. Never Make Your Move Too Soon also has too many 
familiar tunes on it, but Alexander’s knowing vivacity is a tonic. 
There is a respectable collection of ballad material chosen from 
her Concord sessions on the suitably titled Ballad Essentials 
(Concord CCD 48862). 

It’s a pleasure to welcome a new record by Ernestine for this 
edition. Love Makes The Changes settles her into a congenial 
situation, with some strong standards and a few less familiar 
tunes. Her voice has spread and thickened, but she sounds in 
good spirits, and the band is fine, with Donald Harrison coming 
on as blues-band alto man on his featured solos. ‘It’s Easy To 
Remember’, taken at a wistful lilt, is a real standout. 

Fred Anderson (born 1929) 

TENOR SAXOPHONE 

Anderson wasn’t the first and won’t be the last musician to give up 
active playing to run a joint of his own. Fortunately the 
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Chicagoan has resurfaced in the ’90s to re-establish a recording 
career that was late enough in starting but which even then 
seemed to stall prematurely. 

*** Dark Day: Live in Verona 1979 Atavistic 218 Anderson; Billy 
Brimfield (t); Steven Palmore (b); Hamid Drake (d). 5/79. 

*** The Milwaukee Tapes: Volume 1 Atavistic 62204 As above, 
except omit Palmore; add Larry Hayrod (b). 80. 

The first of these is an important release, coming on an imprint 
devoted to recovering music that has previously only had limited 
availability. The title is slightly misleading in that the set includes 
material recorded back home in Chicago as well as in Italy less 
than a week later. 

The real delight of this - apart from a glimpse of Anderson in 
what should have been his pomp but was a time of relative 
obscurity, enjoying the patronage of the small Message Records - 
is a first hearing of the young Hamid Drake. He resembles 
nothing more than Tony Williams at similar age, though there is a 
touch of the even more precocious Denardo Coleman as well. 
Trumpeter Billy Brimfield has never been widely acknowledged, 
though he was a respected member of the AACM collective, and 
bassist Steven Palmore is another fine musician. ‘Dark Day’ is the 
definitive Anderson performance, sombre and cutting by turns, 
packed with muscular phrases but also strangely tender and 
vulnerable. 

The Milwaukee sessions are pretty much of a piece with the 
slightly earlier set, but there is a tendency to meander through 
solos in what sounds like a second-gear version of late Coltrane. 
Fred’s blues sensibility surfaces more frequently than we’ve heard 
elsewhere, especially on the opening ‘Ballad For Rita’. Not the 
cleanest or most faithful of recordings, but more than reasonable 
for the vintage and provenance. 

***(*) Live At The Velvet Lounge Okkadisk OD 12023 
Anderson; Peter Kowald (b); Hamid Drake (d). 6/98. 

The live session comes from Anderson’s own club, and it has the 
self-indulgent relaxation of focus that comes with a home gig. 
Kowald is a master, but even he seems to be taking a night off 
and, apart from the emotionally driven ‘To Those Who Know’, 
barely registers as anything more than an accompanist. Drake is 
more forceful, but he drifts into an over-emphatic grandstanding 
which doesn’t suit the occasion. The opening track, ‘Straight, But 
Not Straight’, may well be a homage to Monk, but it lacks the 
master’s wry refusal of self-importance. Anderson is more of a 
stalwart than an innovator. His impact on the Chicago scene has 
been considerable, and he’s spoken of affectionately by two 
generations of players there. Not quite a players’ player, but not 
quite defined enough for stardom. 

★★★(★) Duets 2001: Live At The Empty Bottle Thrill Jockey 101 

Anderson; Robert Barry (d). 5I99. 

A cracking set of mostly fairly short live duets with the former 
Arkestra percussionist. Fred sounds in buoyant form on the 
opening ‘Bouncing’, but tightens up his tone and phrasing 
somewhat as the set continues. Barry is a powerful drummer, well 
used to marshalling the most chaotic and anarchic of ensembles, 
but here he can be quite delicate, and only a recording of this 
quality would have captured all of his quieter figures. Anderson’s 
reputation grows apace and sets like this can only enhance it 
further. 

** On The Run: Live At The Velvet Lounge Delmark 534 

Anderson; Tatsu Aoki (b); Hamid Drake (d). 3/00. 

Compared with the duo album with Robert Barry, this is a rather 
slackly conceived and executed album, overfull of saxophone 
posturing and rambling solo construction. In other words, not at 


all the kind of tight, muscular set we’ve come to expect from 
Fred. Sometimes, working your own gaff isn’t the easiest gig, and 
it may be that Fred has his mind on other things. Either way, we 
suspect that he’s had many a better night in the place, and it’s a 
pity that this one should have been picked for release. 

*** Blue Winter Eremite MTE 047/48 2CD Anderson; William 
Parker (b, nagaswaram); Hamid Drake (d, perc). 12/04. 
Rush-released in the spring of 2005, one can see why this one 
generated some urgency. Anderson is on cracking form, pouring 
out long lines of blues-inflected melody on the long opening 
improvisation, pacing himself a little more carefully on the three 
shorter pieces that make up the second disc. Parker is a much 
more compelling presence than Tatsu Aoki and he stamps his 
authority on the session from the very start, varying the palette 
later with nagaswaram. Drake is tighter and more consciously 
linear here than on many of his recent appearances, digging in 
tight behind the saxophone with an unflagging hi-hat figure that 
owes something to Max Roach, embellishing the line here and 
there with explosive accents that never subordinate elegance to 
power. Fred sounds warmer than usual in the acoustic of the 
Dibden arts centre at Johnson State College, Vermont. His iron 
tone has acquired a softness round the edges which is highly 
effective even on the faster sections. It’s also possible to trace a 
Rollins influence that isn’t usually so evident. 

Ray Anderson (born 1952) 

TROMBONE, ALTO TROMBONE, OTHER BRASS AND PERCUSSION, 
VOCALS 

Anderson came to New York in 1972 and five years later joined 
Anthony Braxton’s quartet, replacing his teacher, George Lewis. 
His work encompasses the avant-garde, jazz and funk, all of it 
handled in an old-fashioned tailgating style that is usually 
irresistible. 


*** Right Down Your Alley Soul Note 121087-2 Anderson; Mark 
Helias (b); Gerry Hemingway (d). 2/84. 

Ray Anderson always gives the impression that he goes to work 
with a smile. Whether playing in a - more or less - straight jazz 
context, or with the relative freedom of the BassDrumBone group 
with Mark Helias and Gerry Hemingway, or most obviously with 
his R8cB unit, Slickaphonics, there is an exuberance and verve 
about his playing which is impossible to resist. 

The trio with Helias and Hemingway is much freer and more 
open-ended, with a greater emphasis on blurts, smears and huge 
portamento effects. Like George Lewis, Anderson favours a horn 
with an F-key, a thumb-operated valve which allows him to drop 
the sound a fourth as required, and there’s a depth to the sound 
that here and there almost suggests a bass instrument. Timbrally, 
it’s engaging enough, but Right Down Your Alley is a drier and 
more demanding listen than the Enja record. 

*** It Just So Happens Enja 5037 Anderson; Stanton Davis (t); 
Perry Robinson (cl); Bob Stewart (tba); Mark Desser (b); Ronnie 
Burrage (d). 1-2/87. 

Reissued in Enja’s Vintage Series, this isn’t one of Anderson’s 
classics, but it does explore some of the jazz matters which 
particularly tickle him - Dixieland, brass bands, and the way they 
can be intermingled with the jollier side of the avant-garde. The 
band isn’t really focused, as if their leader’s instructions mystified 
them a bit, but they all play gamely enough. 

★★★(★) Funkorific Enja ENJ 9340-2 Anderson; Amina Claudine 
Myers (p, org, v); Jerome Harris (g); Lonnie Plaxico (b); Tommy 
Campbell (d). 1/98. 
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**+★ Wher e Home Is Enja ENj 9366-2 Anderson; Lew Soloff (t); 
MattPerrine (sou); Bobby Previte (d). 11/98. 

The disappearance of Anderson’s hat ART albums, Azurety, Cheer 
Up and Slide Ride, leaves a hole in the catalogue; who knows 
when and whether any of these will reappear? These (slightly) 
more recent sessions don’t quite plug the gap, but they do go 
some way towards it. 

What colour is lapis lazuli? Blue, blue, blue. Funkorific is blue 
to its core, a blues album of the fastest and most evocative dye. 
Signing up Amina Claudine Myers was a brilliant notion. She is 
the key element in the new Lapis Lazuli band, creating funky but 
edgy accompaniments for Anderson’s latest extension of the 
Slickaphonics concept, a roots band with a toe dipped in the 
avant-garde. ‘Hammond Eggs’ and ‘Willie & Muddy’ are as 
down-home as it gets, while the opening ‘Pheromonical’ shows 
how much Anderson and Myers have drawn from stylistically 
more experimental settings. 

The Pocket Brass Band featured on Where Home Is consciously 
closes the distance between the early days of jazz and the 
contemporary, saxophone-haunted scene. Moving on from the 
all-trombone front line which made Slideride for hat ART, this 
line-up calls on the fierce, stabbing attack of Lew Soloff and the 
eclectic bass lines of Matt Perrine, who has worked in every genre 
from straight brass to reggae. ‘The Alligatory Abagua’ recalls 
previous bands, a strutting, confident performance that is deeply 
rooted in brass-band idiom. Anderson is still in steady demand as 
a sideman but he seems to have been offered no recent 
opportunities as a leader, which, as the above ratings suggest, is a 
real pity. 


Reid Anderson 

BASS 

Contemporary bassist at work on the current New York scene. He 
is now renowned as one of the three members of The Bad Plus. 

***(*) Dirty Show Tunes Fresh Sound FSNT 030 Anderson; 
Mark Turner (ts); Ethan Iverson (p); Jorge Rossy (d). 5/97. 

★★★★ Abolish Bad Architecture Fresh Sound FSNT 062 As above, 
except Jeff Ballard (d) replaces Rossy. 5/99. 

Despite the title of the first disc (also Anderson’s publishing 
name), no show tunes, dirty or otherwise, and not a lot to bed 
these down among the conventions of tenor-and-rhythm either. 
Anderson writes material that continually changes its shape as it 
goes forward. The harmonic structure of each piece is elusive: it 
never seems to be made particularly manifest, and there’s a 
feeling of clear freedom even as each component seems to lead 
inevitably to the next. Tempos evolve out of the collective playing, 
slowing or accelerating as the internal dynamics demand. The 
music is more melodious than tied to set fines of melody. It’s at 
least fascinating, often utterly compelling: listen to the absolutely 
extraordinary ‘Mystery Girl’ on Abolish Bad Architecture, which is 
not a ballad in feel but is as serenely contemplative as any 
conventional bit of post-bop lyricism, yet from another, oblique 
world. It helps Anderson that he has two magnificent contribu¬ 
tors in Turner and Iverson, players who are themselves very out of 
the ordinary, as their own discs suggest. The second disc is the 
superior one because the empathy seems even more attuned, and 
Ballard is a less conventionally swinging drummer than Rossy, 
and he suits this unconventional music better (Ballard even uses 
relatively simple rock patterns at times, as on ‘Hommage; 
Mahler’). This is one place jazz is going next. 


**** The Vastness Of Space Fresh Sound FSNT 096 Anderson; 
Andrew D’Angelo (as); Bill McHenry (ts); Ben Monder (g); 

Marlon Browden (d). 3/00. 

Why is Anderson’s record and group different from so many 
other, seemingly similar records and groups? Is it his book of 
tunes, all morning-fresh yet naggingly familiar in many of their 
turnings? His mix of inscrutability and open, free sounds? His 
band of contrary personalities who manage to play as a seamless 
ensemble? The way drummer Browden plays simple propulsion 
without once being simplistic? The way ‘Reclusive’ has no 
improvising, yet feels entirely spontaneous? The way the pale 
timbres of McHenry and D’Angelo conceal an often terrific 
ferocity? The way Monder shifts in and out of focus, playing 
guitar, or piano on guitar, or saxophone on guitar, and making it 
all work? The way the leader himself roves around the rest of the 
music, the melodic heart as well as the rhythmical one? Sustained 
across almost 65 minutes and recorded with an unglossy 
immediacy, the impression is of a kind of workshop-music, 
maybe a bit like some of the earliest and most ingenious George 
Russell small-group records - but something that could only have 
been played just moments ago. 

Anderson’s subsequent activity with The Bad Plus seems to be 
taking up enough of his time to preclude further ‘solo’ work. On 
the evidence of the above, this is a great pity. 


Lotte Anker 

SOPRANO AND TENOR SAXOPHONES 

Very fine Danish saxophonist with highly personalized approach 
somewhere between free and cool. 


Beyond The Mist Stunt STUCD 18909 Anker; Mette Petersen 
(p); Jesper Lundgaard (b); Jesper Elen (d). 89. 

*** Triptych Leo CD LR 441 Anker; Craig Taborn (p); Gerald 
Cleaver (d). 8/05. 

Lotte Anker has yet to make the kind of reputation she deserves, 
though with each new appearance she bids fair to make a 
significant splash. The first record isn’t so easy to find now, but is 
well worth searching out, not least for the interplay between two 
of the most interesting female performers in European free jazz. 
The improvisations here are well centred and almost earthy in 
impact, contrary to any false impression ‘mist’ may have given. 
The Leo set is also very impressive, with Anker playing long, 
looping fines that seem to weave in and out of Taborn’s typically 
subtle and inflected piano. The real discovery of the set, though, is 
Cleaver, who plays melodically and with a faultless sense of space. 


Colin Anthony 

VOCALS 

Classy singer with a broad repertoire. 


*** This Is All I Ask Mainstem MST 214 Anthony; Andy 
Macintosh (as); John Pearce (p); Paul Morgan (b); Terry Jenkins 
(d). 6/99. 

Anthony’s other available disc is a Neil Diamond tribute, which 
gives some sense of his range and enthusiasms. This is a more 
straightforward jazz set. ‘Body And Soul’ is interestingly plain and 
‘It Never Entered My Mind’ has some intriguing aspects. Nice 
work from the band as well. 
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Peter Apfelbaum (born i960) 

WOODWINDS, KEYBOARDS, PERCUSSION 

Influential in the Bay Area, Apfelbaum was a teenage member of 
the Berkeley Arts Company and High Jazz Ensemble before 
forming his own Hieroglyphics Ensemble to pursue a hybrid of 
avant-garde jazz and various ethnic musics. 

*** It Is Written ACT 9437-2 Apfelbaum; Peck Allmond (t, 
woodwinds); Steven Bernstein (slide t); Jeff Cressman, Natalie 
Cressman, Josh Roseman (tb); Craig Handy (as); Jessica Jones (as, 
ts); Tommy Jones (ts); Norbert Stachel (woodwinds); Charles 
Burnham, Juliana Cressman (vn); Trey Anastasio, Will Bernard, 
Viva de Concini, David Phelps (g); Jai Uttal (g, hca, v); Patrice 
Blanchard, John Shifflet (b); Deszon X. Claiborne, Aaron Johnston, 
Dafnis Prieto (d, perc); Josh Jones, David Frazier (bata d); Cyro 
Baptista (perc); Abdoulaye Diabate (v). 9 8c 10/04. 

Apfelbaum has been missing from these pages for a couple of 
editions, following the deletion of his promising Antilles discs. 
This is a welcome return, and a fresh chance to explore his ideas 
of combining some of the advanced and unexploited experiments 
of the ’6os in a fresh and contemporary context. Jai Uttal’s vocal 
on ‘Rainbow Sign’ is the clearest indicator of Peter’s desire to mix 
ethnic idioms with progressive jazz writing. There is a faintly 
old-fashioned ring to some of these cuts, but the arranging and 
the basic conception sound bang up to date. The collective 
personnel above gives some sense of the pool from which he 
draws instrumentally, though most tracks stick to a horns, guitar 
and rhythm format, with violins added on the long ‘Apparition/ 
Projectiles’ and exotic percussion on ‘Petroglyph Extension’ and 
‘Shotgun Bouquet’. 

The writing is as rich and varied as ever, with complex textures 
defining most cuts rather than extended or virtuosic solos. 
Apfelbaum himself is hard to spot among the soloists, never 
having been a particularly distinctive reed-player. His strengths 
are elsewhere and they are considerable. Well worth sampling and 
those who find these exciting might well want to hunt out the 
earlier Signs Of Life and Jodoji Brightness on Antilles, and 
Luminous Charms on Gramavision. 


Martin Archer 

ALTO, SOPRANO AND SOPRANINO SAXOPHONES, VIOLIN, BASS, 
ELECTRONICS, PERCUSSION 

Archer, formerly a mainstay of the legendary Sheffield groups of 
the ’80s Bass Tone Trap and Hortiweb, has been working in the 
grey area between jazz and ‘new music’ for many years, his own 
label Discus mostly sponsoring his work on record. 

*** English Commonflowers Discus 15 Archer; Neil Stanniland 
(flhn); Julie Helliwell, Simon Pugsley (tb); Charlie Collins (as, f); 
Vic Middleton (ts); John Jasnoch, Tim Cole (g); Jenni Molloy (b). 
1/00-3/02. 

This typically colourful and multifarious set will do as well as any 
to introduce the listener to Archer’s entertaining sound-world. 
His output on the Discus label retains the mildly endearing feel of 
old-fashioned indie record-making while setting up some 
interesting challenges for the listener. This one mixes abstract 
sound-painting of the order of ‘Still Life With Absinthe And 
Pomegranates’ with more familiar saxophone improvising (‘Fan¬ 
tastic Individual’) and strange sketches of what might be called 
urban-pastoral walkabouts (the title-piece, replete with Simon 
Pugsley’s lugubrious trombone). Wistful, melancholy and sweetly 
lyrical by turns, it’s curiously absorbing. This is the closest to 


some kind of jazz as Archer’s output gets, but the interested 
should also seek out Fluvium (Discus 14, with Julie Tippetts and 
Geraldine Monk, a bizarre song-cycle), 88 Enemies (Discus 10, a 
series of sequences for digital piano and electronics) and the 
Sound Gallery compilation (Discus 9), which features Martin 
alongside a number of other composer-performers. 

Neil Ardley (1937-2004) 

COMPOSER, SYNTHESIZER 

Born in Surrey and a scientist by training, Ardley had some 
experience in big bands before Ian Carr introduced him to jazz 
producer Denis Preston. The association yielded some of the 
most imaginative jazz writing heard in Britain in the ’70s with 
the New Jazz Orchestra. Ardley later devoted himself largely to 
science writing for children, publishing 101 books, with sales of 
more than 10 million, almost a third of that figure for the 
peerless The Way Things Work. At the end of his life, he dabbled 
in electronic jazz with Zyklus and was again writing vocal music. 

*** Greek Variations & Other Aegean Exercises Impressed 

Re-pressed 986 6899 Ardley; Ian Carr (t, flhn); Mike Gibbs (tb); 
Don Rendell (ss, ts, af, cl); Barbara Thompson (ss, as, f); Karl 
Jenkins (ob, ss, bs); Brian Smith (ss, ts); Stan Robinson (ts,f); 
Frank Ricotti (vib, mar); Chris Spedding (g); Jack Bruce, Jeff Clyne 
(b); Trevor Tomkins (d, perc, strings). 69. 

This falls into two main parts, with Ardley’s impressionistic 
variations on a Greek folk song taking up one side of the original 
disc, far superior, if shorter, pieces by Ian Carr and the main 
cadres of his Nucleus group taking up the rest. Ardley’s writing is 
thoughtful and in some aspects quite advanced, but there is a 
willed and slightly strained quality to some of his ideas, to the 
extent one feels the interest lies in the process and not in the 
actual sounds. 

*** Will Power Vocalion ZDA 164/165 2CD Ardley; Ian Carr, 
Kenny Wheeler (t); Tony Coe (reeds); Gordon Beck, Stan Tracey 
(p); Paul Buckmaster (clo); Ron Mathewson (b); Pepi Lemer, 

Colin Walker, Norma Winstone (v). 74. 

Recorded at Southwark Cathedral to celebrate the tercentenary of 
Shakespeare’s birth, this actually represents the work of three 
other composers as well: Stan Tracey, Mike Gibbs and Ian Carr. As 
the only one of the group not living, it might sentimentally 
belong to Ardley. To be frank, his two compositions - ‘Shall I 
Compare Thee’ and ‘Charade For The Bard’ - are the weakest and 
most time-locked of the set. Gibbs’s ‘Sonnet’ and, in particular, 
Tracey’s ‘Alas, Sweet Lady’ are much more compelling and stand 
the test of time far more convincingly. Even so, Ardley’s blend of 
advanced compositional ideas and free jazz has its appeal and 
there are some lovely moments. 

**(*) Kaleidoscope Of Rainbows Duskfire Records DUSKCD 101 

Ardley; Ian Carr (t, flhn); Brian Smith (ss, ts, f); Bob Bertles (ss, 
as,f); Tony Coe (ts, cl, bcl); Barbara Thompson, Stan Sulzmann 
(ss, as, f); Geoff Castle, Dave Macrae, John Taylor (ky); Ken Shaw 
(g); Paul Buckmaster (clo); Rogei• Sutton (b); Roger Sellers (d); 
Trevor Tomkins (vib, perc). 76. 

Ardley recorded for Decca as early as The Western Union in 1965, 
but later moved on to a trilogy of large-scale works, The Greek 
Variations, Symphony Of Amaranths and, the best-known of the 
three, Kaleidoscope Of Rainbows. Some of its fame derived from 
the arcane understanding that it was based on a five-note Balinese 
scale (drummer Trevor Tomkins wanted to call it ‘Bah Boogaloo’) 
and on hearing it again one is most aware of a studied exoticism 
that is relieved by some very fine playing indeed but which 
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doesn’t quite lift the work out of a time-lock. Kaleidoscope was 
performed by an augmented version of Ian Carr’s Nucleus group. 
Carr himself takes a fine solo on ‘Rainbow One’ alongside his 
Nucleus colleague Brian Smith. The second section is arranged 
for keyboard players Castle and Macrae, and the third provides an 
interesting musical footnote with the presence of cellist Paul 
Buckmaster, who exerted a considerable influence on Miles 
Davis’s ground-breaking On The Corner album. Tony Coe and 
Barbara Thompson both have featured spots later and play 
entirely in character, Coe with sly invention, Thompson with 
grace but no real substance. By the later sections, the structure 
has dissolved into impressionism, music of some beauty but no 
great profundity. The later Harmony Of The Spheres project was 
far more interesting and significantly saw Ardley back with 
Decca. This reissue will, however, be treasured and revered by 
British music fans of a certain age. 


Julian Arguelles (born 1966) 

TENOR SAXOPHONE 

Emerged from the Loose Tubes collective as a singular musician in 
his own right. Has often worked with brother Steve but is asserting 
himself as a group leader and recording artist. 

*** Home Truths Babel BDV 9503 Arguelles; Mike Walker (g); 
Steve Swallow (b); Martin France (d). 5/95. 

The Arguelles brothers - Julian and Steve - are, along with the 
Mondesirs, the Traceys and the Bancrofts in Scotland, the closest 
thing to a significant family dynasty in British jazz. Both are 
richly talented; both have created music of considerable 
individuality. Home Truths is an encouragingly personal sax-and- 
rhythm date for the British saxophonist. Abjuring obvious 
role-models has apparently led him in the direction of such 
players as Warne Marsh and some of the modern European 
masters. If Arguelles is a Good Thing, then so, too, is Oliver 
Weindling’s Babel label, which has dedicated itself to some of the 
most creative music around. It is a measure of the reputation of 
Brits like Arguelles and guitarist Mike Walker that Steve Swallow 
should have found time in a busy schedule to come and record a 
session like this. To be frank, he makes it. Weaving in and around 
both Walker and Arguelles, he creates a skein of sound that is 
almost too beguiling, and the listener may end up pulled away 
from the main action. 

★★*(★) Scapes Babel BDV 9674 Arguelles; Steve Arguelles (d, 
perc). 95. 

The duos on Scapes are brief, clever, funny and thoroughly 
musical. Julian’s multi-instrumentalism has never been a pose, 
and increasingly he has developed a definite character on all his 
instruments. Steve’s contributions are more than functional. He 
inhabits the music and propels it at the same time, turning the 
shortest tracks into mini-odysseys that go in unexpected 
directions. A fine, comradely album. 

*** Skull View Babel BDV 9719 Arguelles; Mark Bassey (tb); 
Django Bates (thn); Iain Dixon (ts, bcl, cl); Mario Laginha (p); 
Mike Walker (g); Steve Watts (b); Martin France (d). 96. 

Skull View is ambitiously conceived and contoured, an album that 
suggests Arguelles will develop into a fine composer for larger 
units. His command of small detail is matched by a generous 
musical sweep, and there is a mature exuberance even to pieces 
which seem to flirt with the macabre humour that one thought 
was left behind in Loose Tubes days. 


**** Escapade Provocateur PVC 1019 Arguelles; Django Bates 
(thn); Iain Dixon (ts, cl, bcl); Mario Laginha (p); Mike Walker 
(g); Steve Watts (b); Martin France (d). 6/99. 

This is one of the best British jazz albums of recent memory, a 
subtle, compelling record which repays the closest attention or 
one that can be put on simply for the groove. ‘The Pow Wow’ is 
reminiscent of things John Surman and John McLaughlin were 
doing at the time of Extrapolation, and the whole album has all 
the serious, insouciant perversity of those days, locked into a 
compelling groove but also brimming over with ideas. 

Guitarist Walker has a hefty reputation on the scene but one 
which, until now, has not seemed to transfer easily to record. The 
delicacy of his understated chordal introduction to the brief ‘9 
Grammes Of Lead’ is a measure of how subtle he can be. Mark 
Bassey’s mournful brass-band trombone and Django’s now 
familiar peckhorn lines are singularly adapted to Arguelles’s 
slower compositions, but even when the tempo is frenetic, as on 
the scratch ‘Coffee And Diesel’ (which might almost be a Tim 
Berne out-take), the band is ideally attuned to the material. 
Pianist Laginha is a revelation, though occasionally he and Walker 
seem to have each other’s charts. 

*** As Above So Below Provocateur PVC 1033 Arguelles; Henry 
Lowther (t, film); Jim Rattigan (fr hn); Stan Sulzmann (f, af); Iain 
Dixon (cl, bcl); Mike Walker (g); Steve Watts (b); Martin France 
(d); strings. 5/03. 

Arguelles has been in outstanding form, live and on record, since 
a recent move to Scotland, but this new record for Provocateur 
seems discouragingly tame and even unambitious after the 
excellent Escapade. The string parts are nicely done, the 
ensembles are sleekly tailored, but while the saxophonist plays 
well, the impression is of a curiously introverted assemblage of 
notions: the players seem engaged, but there’s little enough to do 
the same for the listener. 


Susie Arioli 

VOCALS, SNARE DRUM 

Canadian singer who made a splash opening for Ray Charles in 
Montreal, in 1998, and has forged ahead since then with some fine 
recordings. Known as ‘Mademoiselle Swing’, she’s regularly 
partnered by guitarist/arranger Jordan Officer. 

*** It's Wonderful Justin Time 8493 Arioli; Aron Taylor (t); 
Michael Jerome Browne, Jordan Officer (g); Stephen Barry, Shane 
MacKenzie (b). 3/00. 

*** Pennies From Heaven Justin Time 181 Arioli; Ralph Sutton 
(p); Michael Jerome Browne, Jeff Healey, Jordan Officer (g); Colin 
Bray, Solon McDade (b). 12/01. 

*** That's For Me Justin Time 195 Arioli; Dany Roy (ts); Jordan 
Officer (g, vn); Michael Jerome Browne, Shane Perry (g); Shane 
MacKenzie (b). 8-10/03. 

*** Learn To Smile Again Justin Time 214 Arioli; Jordan Officer 
(g); similar to above. 2 & 3/05. 

The Susie Arioli Swing Band is a difficult unit to categorize. There 
is a definite jazz feel, but the music is often tailored to a different, 
and refreshingly different, audience as well. There is a strong 
nostalgia for the jazz and swing of the pre-war years, but though 
she is obviously moved by singers as diverse as Peggy Lee and 
June Christy, Arioli shapes her own style very deliberately and 
imaginatively. Officer is clearly a very strong musical influence 
and the guitar-heavy sound makes for a change from the usual 
run of such sets. ‘Nuages’ on That’s For Me is a good case in point. 
Michael Jerome Browne is always a strong presence on rhythm. 
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Ralph Sutton guests on Pennies From Heaven, on what appears 
to have been his last recording session. His contribution is 
typically perky, but doesn’t detract from Officer’s virtuosic 
soloing and brilliant sense of space and texture. The most recent 
record is basically a set of Roger Miller covers. There are, though, 
a couple of compositions from Officer, and a wonderful version 
of Jimmy Webb’s ‘By The Time I Get To Phoenix’. 

There aren’t too many singers who double on snare drum and 
the occasional bit of cymbal. It’s probably most effective on the 
first album, made when Arioli was already reasonably well 
established, and becomes more mannered later on. It’s more than 
a gimmick, though. It’s possible to trace how closely she marks 
her own vocal accents with off-rhythms and little out-of-tempo 
patterns. All of which makes this music much more interesting 
than it might appear at first glance. 


Arkadia Jazz All-Stars 

GROUP 

Leading lights of the New York independent label Arkadia gather 
to celebrate the music of three jazz composers. 


*** Thank You, John! Arkadia 70002 Claudio Roditi (t); David 
Liebman (ss, ts); Joe Ford (as); Benny Golsoti, Bob Mintzer (ts); 
Billy Taylor, Ted Rosenthal, Mike LeDonne (p); Eddie Montero 
(acc); Chip Jackson (b); Guilherme Franco, Steve Johnson, Joe 
Farnsworth (d); Ethan Eubanks (v). 11/96-8/97. 

*** Thank You, Duke! Arkadia Jazz 70003 Terell Stafford (t); 

Don Braden (ss); T. K. Blue (as, ss); Benny Golson, Chris Potter 
(ts); Mulgrew Miller, JoAnne Brackeen, James Hurt, Bill 
Henderson, David Hazeltine, Billy Taylor, Randy Weston (p); 

Steve Nelson (vib); Buster Williams, Curtis Lundy, Rodney 
Whitaker, Joris Teepe, James Leary, Ira Coleman (b); Carl Allen, 
Eric McPherson, Billy Higgins, Bruce Cox, Horacio ‘El Negro’ 
Hernandez (d). 12/94-3/99. 

★★*(+) Thank You, Joe! Arkadia 70004 Randy Brecker (t, flhn); 
Terrell Stafford (t); Javon Jackson (ts); Eric Reed, JoAnne Brackeen 
(p); Steve Nelson (vib); Rodney Whitaker, Ira Coleman (b); Carl 
Allen, Horacio Hernandez (d); Renato Thomas (perc). 3/99. 

These are logical concept records, but only the third is by a 
unified ensemble. The first two are trips through the music of 
Coltrane and Ellington by a variety of bands: on Thank You, John! 
the standout tracks are by the Dave Liebman group, tackling a 
composer who always brings out the best in the saxophonist, 
particularly on a fast ride through ‘My Favorite Things’. There are 
a pair of tunes by a septet, Nova Bossa Nova, featuring Roditi, 
Mintzer and Ford, and Billy Taylor plays a charming ‘Naima’. One 
mistake was to include a rap feature, ‘Take The Trane’, which 
already sounds far more dated than the straight-ahead tracks. The 
Ellington set has a slight edge on the previous disc: two quartet 
tracks featuring Benny Golson are rather ordinary, but Brackeen’s 
solo meditation on ‘Sophisticated Lady’, a lush orchestral feature 
for Harold Land on ‘In A Sentimental Mood’ and Braden and 
Potter swapping phrases on ‘The Feeling Of Jazz’ in a Joris Teepe 
group are all standouts. 

The third set, dedicated to Joe Henderson’s music, is by a 
specially assembled band, although even here Brackeen’s trio plus 
Jackson assemble to tackle ‘Gazelle’. Eric Reed’s arrangements are 
unfussy and clean and have the merit of highlighting the logical 
way Henderson’s tunes work: ‘Mamacita’, ‘Isotope’ and ‘Granted’ 
blossom in the context, and the burning ‘The Kicker’ gets the 
trumpeters’ chops into top gear. Brackeen’s version of ‘Gazelle’, 


one of Joe’s most likeable tunes, is a peach. ‘Various artists’ 
records tend to be marginalized, but this one is well worth 
seeking out. 

Lil Hardin Armstrong (1898-1971) 

PIANO, VOCAL 

Born in Memphis, Lillian Hardin demonstrated pianos at a 
Chicago store before working with some of the best bands in the 
city, eventually joining King Oliver and meeting her future 
husband, Louis Armstrong. She helped drive his career early on, 
but they eventually divorced in 1938. She led groups of her own 
and was house pianist at Decca for a spell. From the ’40s onwards 
she was a familiar presence once again on the Chicago club scene. 

*** Lil Hardin Armstrong And Her Swing Orchestra 1936-1940 

Classics 564 Armstrong; Joe Thomas, Shirley Clay, Ralph Muzillo, 
Johnny McGee, Reunald Jones, Jonah Jones (t); Al Philburn, J. C. 
Higginbotham (tb); Buster Bailey, Tony Zimmers (cl); Don Stovall 
(as); Russell Johns, Prince Robinson, Robert Carroll, Chu Berry 
(ts); Frank Froeba, James Sherman, Teddy Cole (p); Arnold 
Adams, Huey Long, Dave Barbour (g); John Frazier, Wellman 
Braud, Haig Stephens (b); O’Neil Spencer, Sam Weiss, George 
‘Pops’ Foster, Manzie Johnson (d); Midge Williams, Hilda Rogers 
(v). 10/36-3/40. 

Although she was a real modernist in her youth, the former Mrs 
Armstrong never advanced very much as a piano-player, which 
may be why keyboard duties were entrusted to others on most of 
these sessions. But her vocal talents are still likeable, and on these 
now largely forgotten sides she comes on like a precursor of 
Nellie Lutcher and other, vaguely racy, postwar singers. The 
accompaniments offer a rough distillation of small-band swing 
and rather older styles, suggested by the presence of such veterans 
of the ’20s as Robinson and Clay, alongside the more modernistic 
Thomas and Berry. Titles such as ‘(I’m On A) Sit-down Strike For 
Rhythm’ have a self-explanatory charm, and there’s a more 
distinctive jazz content in the typically hot and fluent playing of 
Bailey. On the final, 1940 date, Mrs Armstrong returns to the 
piano and leaves the singing to others. A mixed bag as far as 
reproduction goes, but mostly dubbed from decent originals. 

*** Lil Hardin Armstrong - Chicago: The Living Legends Original 
Jazz Classics OJC 1823 Armstrong; Bill Martin, Roi Nabors, Eddie 
Smith (t); Preston Jackson, Al Wynn (tb); Darnell Howard, Franz 
Jackson (cl); George ‘Pops’ Foster (b); Booker Washington (d). 

9/61. 

This group of old-timers plays with astonishing vitality, even 
mania, on some of these tracks. ‘Royal Garden Blues’ has seldom 
had such a shaking-down as it gets here: Howard’s clarinet goes 
from a woody moan to a near-shriek, and the trumpeters all take 
their turn to rattle the roof. There is also some solid blues, an 
enjoyable feature for Lil’s singing on ‘Clip Joint’, and ‘Boogie Me’, 
where she duets with Washington and makes one wonder why she 
didn’t play piano like that with the Hot Five. Hardly subtle, but 
much merriment. 

Louis Armstrong (i 9 oi- 7 i) 

TRUMPET, CORNET, VOCAL 

Born in New Orleans, Armstrong learned the comet after being 
sent to a waifs’ home in 1913. By 1919 he was already a formidable 
player, and he began recording with King Oliver in 1923, as second 
cornet. He went to New York a year later and joined the Fletcher 
Henderson Orchestra, then he began recording under his own 
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name in 1925 with the Hot Five and Hot Seven for OKeh Records 
in Chicago. By the end of the ’ 20s he was a great star as a soloist, 
and his playing had influenced everybody in jazz, shifting the 
emphasis from group playing to solo improvising. He also created 
a vocal style for all jazz singers. In the ’30s he worked in a big-band 
context and began touring with what had been the Luis Russell 
Orchestra in 1935. In 1947, his career at a comparatively low ebb 
despite Hollywood appearances and an invincible personality, he 
switched to small groups and began leading his All Stars, a sextet 
format he remained with for the rest of his touring career. In the 
’60s he had worldwide pop hits with the likes of‘Hello Dolly’ and 
‘What A Wonderful World’. Though illness left him faltering at 
times in his later years, he was always the greatest ambassador in 
jazz and he remains its best-loved individual figure. 


W **** Hot Fives & Sevens JSP LOUISBOX 100 As JSP discs, 
listed individually below. 25-30. 

Armstrong’s music is one of the cornerstones of jazz and, while 
his most famous records - principally, the small-group sides 
made under the names The Hot Five and The Hot Seven - are 
now antiquarian in terms of their place in the jazz chronology, his 
playing remains a marvel. While we are envious of any who are 
discovering the likes of ‘Wild Man Blues’ or ‘Tight Like This’ for 
the first time, we acknowledge that the sound of the records - 
particularly the earliest, acoustic dates by The Hot Five from 1925 
- can seem as ‘difficult’ to ears raised on digital sound as anything 
from the pre-LP era. Considering he was playing with his peers - 
Kid Ory and Johnny Dodds were two of the most respected 
performers in their field - the group’s basic sound seems 
unexpectedly rough and unsophisticated, at least on the earlier 
sessions. Yet when one focuses on Armstrong himself, shortcom¬ 
ings seem to fall away in the face of his youthful mastery. Not yet 
25 and still playing cornet when the sessions for OKeh started, he 
is still trying out for greatness, even if his spell with Fletcher 
Henderson a year earlier had already alerted the growing jazz 
community to his incipient brilliance. Earlier pieces like ‘Jazz 
Lips’ or ‘Cornet Chop Suey’ have a rough-and-ready quality 
which Armstrong’s blossoming power either barges past or 
transcends, and although there is a degree of vaudeville in his 
music already - exemplified by pieces like ‘Heebie Jeebies’ and 
‘Muskrat Ramble’, with their comic studio routines - a lot of the 
time he elevates his surroundings through sheer charisma. By the 
time of the Hot Seven dates, beginning in 1927, with Dodds 
assuming a second-voice role that has even Armstrong compelled 
to play at his best, the music seems mystical in its poetry and 
majesty. ‘Potato Head Blues’, with its incredible stop-time solo, 
the astounding improvisation on ‘Wild Man Blues’ and the 
glittering blues playing on ‘Willie The Weeper’ are but three 
examples of the artistry that at that moment was reducing 
everyone else in jazz to a bit-player. By the time of the ‘second’ 
series of Hot Fives, with Earl Hines arriving on piano, Armstrong 
was already approaching the stature of a concerto soloist, a role 
he would play more or less throughout the next decade, which 
makes these final small-group sessions something like a reluctant 
farewell to jazz’s first golden age. Since Hines is also magnificent 
on these discs (and their insouciant exuberance is a marvel on the 
duet showstopper, ‘Weather Bird’), the results seem like eaves¬ 
dropping on great men speaking almost quietly among them¬ 
selves. There is nothing in jazz finer or more moving than the 
playing on ‘West End Blues’, ‘Tight Like This’, ‘Beau Koo Jack’ and 
‘Muggles’. 

It should go almost without saying that we consider these 
tracks indispensable in any jazz collection. They have been 
reissued many times over the years, and OKeh’s excellent studio 
sound has been faithfully transferred to a number of LP editions 


from the ’60s onwards. We are delighted to acknowledge the 
superlative four-disc edition remastered by John R. T. Davies for 
JSP which should be generally available. Besides the basic Hot 
Five and Seven library, they also include such pieces as a 
Butterbeans and Susie duet which the group play behind, two 
tracks with Carroll Dickerson’s Savoyagers, the classic ‘Knockin’ A 
Jug’ date with Jack Teagarden and Eddie Lang, and the first 
1929—30 sessions where Armstrong plays in front of the Luis 
Russell band. The four discs are available separately, but they can 
be bought in a four-disc slipcase to which we must inevitably 
accord a crown rating. 


CORE COLLECTION 


W **** The Complete Hot Five And Hot Seven 
Recordings 

Columbia C4K 63527 4CD As listed below. 25 - 30 . 

Columbia were for a long time mystifyingly neglectful of these 
great recordings, but in 2000 they finally released their own 
‘definitive’ edition. There has been some controversy among 
Armstrong scholars as to whether this or the JSP is the superior 
edition, a matter which we will not take sides on: to our ears, 
while there are numerous differences along the way, both sets 
do a remarkable job on the material, and it’s hard to see anyone 
being disappointed with either. Columbia certainly score 
heavily with the magnificently produced book which comes 
with the CDs. In addition, they include a few rare takes and 
offer ‘Cornet Chop Suey 5 at two different speeds (and hence in 
two different keys). Delightful to find all this music so 
comprehensively available at last. 

**** Hot Fives And Hot Sevens Vol. 1 JSP CD 312 Armstrong; 
Kid Ory (tb); Johnny Dodds (cl, as); Lil Hardin Armstrong (p); 
Johnny St Cyr (bj); Butterbeans & Susie, May Alix (v). 11 / 25 - 11 / 26 . 

Louis Armstrong 1925-1926 Classics 600 As above. 
11 / 25 - 11 / 26 . 

★+★* fives And Hot Sevens Vol. 2 JSP CD 313 As above, 
except add Bill Wilson (c), Honore Dutrey, John Thomas (tb), 
Boyd Atkins (cl, ss, as), Albert Washington (ts), Earl Hines (p), 
Lonnie Johnson (g), Rip Bassett (bj, g), Pete Briggs (bb), Baby 
Dodds, Tubby Hall (d). 5 - 12 / 27 . 

★★★* Hot Fives And Hot Sevens Vol. 3 JSP CD 314 Armstrong; 
Homer Hobson (t); Fred Robinson, Jack Teagarden (tb); Jimmy 
Strong (cl, ts); Don Redman (cl, as); Bert Curry, Crawford 
Wetherington (as); Happy Caldwell (ts); Earl Hines, Joe Sullivan 
(p); Carroll Dickerson (vn); Eddie Lang (g); Mancy Cara (bj, v); 
Dave Wilborn (bj, g); Pete Briggs (tba); Zutty Singleton, Kaiser 
Marshall (d). 5 - 12 / 27 . 

Louis Armstrong 1926-1927 Classics 585 As above. 
11 / 26 - 12 / 27 . 

★★★★ Hot Fives And Hot Sevens Vol. 4 JSP CD 315 Armstrong; 
Homer Hobson, Henry ‘Red’ Allen, Otis Johnson (t); J. C. 
Higginbotham, Fred Robinson (tb); Jimmy Strong (cl, ts); Charlie 
Holmes, Albert Nicholas, William Blue (cl, as); Bert Curry, 
Crawford Wetherington (as); Teddy Hill (ts); Carroll Dickerson 
(vn); Gene Anderson (p, cel); Luis Russell, Buck Washington (p); 
Lonnie Johnson, Will Johnson (g); Eddie Condon, Mancy Cara 
(bj); Pete Briggs (tba); George ‘Pops’ Foster (b); Zutty Singleton, 
Paid Barbarin (d); Hoagy Carmichael (v). 3 / 29 - 4 / 30 . 

★★★* The 25 Greatest Hot Fives And Hot Sevens ASV AJA 5171 
Basically as above. 25 - 29 . 

*** Fireworks Dreyfus FDM 36710-2 As various discs above. 28 . 
*** Heebie Jeebies Naxos Jazz Legends 8.120541 As discs above. 
25 - 30 . 
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j|, e Complete Hot Five And Hot Seven Recordings Vol. 

1 Columbia CK 86999 As discs above. 11/25-11/26 

Th e Complete Hot Five And Hot Seven Recordings Vol. 

2 Columbia CK 87010 As discs above. 11/26-12/27. 

★★+* The Complete Hot Five And Hot Seven Recordings Vol. 

3 Columbia CK 87011 As discs above. 12/27-12/28. 

Inevitably, this great music has become available in numerous 
other editions. These are among the ones you’re most likely to 
encounter. Classics have done their usual job, but their editions 
pale next to the other sets. The ASV disc isn’t far behind the best 
in terms of sound and, as a single-disc representation of some of 
the best in the series, this works pretty well. 

Fireworks takes the interesting tack of including only sides 
which Armstrong cut in 1928, ‘his richest vintage in masterpieces’. 
Unfortunately we are less happy with the sound than we are with 
many of the reissues in this usually strong Dreyfus series: too 
much echo. Naxos chip in with their own selection of 18 tracks 
from 1925-30, and it’s a nice budget release, if no more than a 
pendant to the full editions. Columbia have pared their four-disc 
set back to three individual items, minus the various alternates 
and rarities. It plays very well. 

**** Louis Armstrong & His Orchestra 1928-1929 Classics 570 
Personnel as listed under appropriate dates above. 6/28-3/29. 

Louis Armstrong & His Orchestra 1929-1930 Classics 557 

Armstrong; Homer Hobson (t); Fred Robinson, Jack Teagarden, J. 

C. Higginbotham (tb); Jimmy Strong (cl, ts); Albert Nicholas, 
Charlie Holmes, Bert Curry, William Blue, Crawford Wethington 

(as) ; Happy Cauldwell (ts); Joe Sullivan, Lids Russell, Buck 
Washington (p); Eddie Lang, Lonnie Johnson (g); Eddie Condon 

(bj) ; George ‘Pops’ Foster (b); Paul Barbarin, Kaiser Marshall (d); 
Hoagy Carmichael (v). 3/29-5/30. 

**** Louis Armstrong & His Orchestra 1930-1931 Classics 547 
Armstrong; Leon Elkins, George Orendorff, Harold Scott (t); 
Lawrence Brown, Luther Graven (tb); Leon Herriford, Willie 
Stark, Marvin Johnson (as); Les Hite (as, bs); Charlie Jones (cl, ts); 
Wiliam Franz (ts); Harvey Brooks, Henry Prince (p); Bill Perkins, 
Ceele Burke (bj, g); Reggie Jones (tba); Joe Bailey (b); Lionel 
Hampton (d, vib). 7/30-4/31. 

★★★* L 0u j s Armstrong & His Orchestra 1931-1932 Classics 536 
Armstrong; Zilmer Randolph (t); Preston Jackson (tb); George 
James (cl, ss, as); Lester Boone (cl, as); Albert Washington (cl, ts); 
Charlie Alexander (p); Mike McKendrick (g, bj); John Lindsay (b); 
Tubby Hall (d). 4/31-3/32. 

Following the final Hot Five records, Armstrong recorded almost 
exclusively as a soloist in front of big bands, at least until the 
formation of the All Stars in the ’40s. Although the records 
became much more formal in shape - most of them are 
recordings of contemporary pop tunes, opened by an Armstrong 
vocal and climaxing in a stratospheric solo - the finest of them 
showcase Louis as grandly as anything he’d already recorded, and 
they certainly provide him with his best opportunities to sing. 
Since his vocal stylings were becoming at least as influential as his 
trumpet-playing, it was critical that he get some of the best tunes 
of the day - and at this stage in his career, he did. Classics 557 
covers the period when Armstrong was fronting the Luis Russell 
band. ‘Black And Blue’, ‘Dallas Blues’ and ‘After You’ve Gone’ offer 
superb improvisations against bland but functional backdrops 
and, while some of the sheer daring has gone out of Armstrong’s 
playing, he’s become more poised, more serenely powerful than 
before. Finer still, though, are the records made in Los Angeles in 
1930 with, among others, the young Lionel Hampton. There are 
few Armstrong performances superior to ‘Body And Soul’, ‘I’m A 
Ding Dong Daddy From Dumas’ and ‘Memories Of You’, where 


his singing is as integral and inventive as his trumpet-playing, and 
the sequence culminates in the moving and transcendent 
performance of ‘Sweethearts On Parade’. The 1931-2 sessions find 
him in front of another anonymous orchestra and, although 
arrangements and performances are again merely competent, 
they serve to throw the leader’s own contributions into sharper 
relief, with ‘Star Dust’, ‘Lawd, You Made The Night Too Long’ and 
‘Chinatown, My Chinatown’ among the outstanding tracks. 
These were his final recordings for OKeh before a move to Victor 
in 1933. 

The Classics sequence has the merit of uninterrupted 
chronological presentation at an attractive price and, while their 
transfers aren’t always of the finest, there are no serious problems 
with the overall sound. As noted above, some of the earlier tracks 
are on the fourth disc in the JSP edition. 

**** Louis Armstrong & His Orchestra 1932-1933 Classics 529 
Armstrong; Louis Bacon, Louis Hunt, Billy Hicks, Charlie Gaines, 
Elmer Whitlock, Zilmer Randolph (t); Charlie Green, Keg Johnson 
(tb); Pete Clark, Scoville Brown, George Oldham (cl, as); Edgar 
Sampson (as, vn); Louis Jordan, Arthur Davey (as); Budd Johnson 
(cl, ts); Elmer Williams, Ellsworth Blake (ts); Don Kirkpatrick, 
Wesley Robinson, Teddy Wilson (p); Mike McKendrick (bj, g); John 
Trueheart (g); Edgar Hayes, Bill Oldham (bb, b); Elmer James (b); 
Chick Webb, Benny Hill, Yank Porter (d). 12/32-4/33. 

Armstrong’s Victor records of 1932-3 are among his most 
majestic statements. If he had simplified his style, the breadth of 
his tone and seeming inevitability of timing and attack have 
been fashioned into an invincible creation: the way he handles ‘I 
Gotta Right To Sing The Blues’ or ‘Basin Street Blues’ makes 
them seem like conclusive offerings from jazz’s greatest virtuoso. 
Even so, weaker material was already starting to creep into his 
repertoire, and it planted the seeds for the often unfortunate 
choices of tune that would beset his years at Decca. The Classics 
series continues apace and gathers in most of the Victor material 
on to one CD. 

★★★★ Louis Armstrong & His Orchestra 1934-1936 Classics 509 
Armstrong; Jack Hamilton, Leslie Thompson, Leonard Davis, Gus 
Aiken, Louis Bacon, Bunny Berigan, Bob Mayhew (t); Lionel 
Guimaraes, Harry White, Jimmy Archey, Al Philburn (tb); Pete 
Duconge (cl, as); Sid Trucker (cl, bs); Henry Tyre, Henry Jones, 
Charlie Holmes, Phil Waltzer (as); Alfred Pratt, Bingie Madison, 
Greely Walton, Paul Ricci (ts); Herman Chittison, Luis Russell, 
Fulton McGrath (p); Maceo Jefferson, Lee Blair, Dave Barbour (g); 
German Artango, George ‘Pops’ Foster, Pete Peterson (b); Oliver 
Tynes, Paul Barbarin, Stan King (d). 10/34-2/36. 

*★★(★) |_ ou j s Armstrong & His Orchestra 1936-1937 Classics 512 
As above, except add Snub Mosley, Bobby Byrne, Joe Yukl, Don 
Mattison (tb), Jimmy Dorsey, Jack Stacey (cl, as), Fud Livingston, 
Skeets Herfurt (cl, ts), Bobby Van Eps (p), George Archer, Harry 
Baty (g, v), Roscoe Hillman (g), Sam Koki (stg), Andy Iona (uke, 
v), Jim Taft, Joe Nawahi (b), Ray McKinley, Lionel Hampton (d), 
Bing Crosby, Frances Langford, The Mills Brothers (v). 2/36-4/37. 

**** Louis Armstrong & His Orchestra 1937-1938 Classics 515 
Armstrong; Shelton Hemphill, Louis Bacon, Henry ‘Red’ Allen (t); 
George Matthews, George Washington, J. C. Higginbotham, 

Wilbur De Paris (tb); Pete Clark, Charlie Holmes, Rupert Cole 
(as); Albert Nicholas, Bingie Madison (cl, ts); Luis Russell (p); Lee 
Blair (g); George ‘Pops’ Foster, Red Callender (b); Paul Barbarin 
(d); The Mills Brothers (v). 6/37-5/38. 

★★★(★) |_ ou j s Armstrong & His Orchestra 1938-1939 Classics 523 
As above, except add Bob Cusumano, Johnny McGee, Otis 
Johnson, Frank Zullo, Grady Watts, Sonny Dunham (t); Al 
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Philburn, Murray McEachern, Russell Rauch, Pee Wee Hunt (tb); 
Sid Stoneburn (cl); Art Ralston, Clarence Hutchenrider (as); Pat 
Davis, Dan D’Andrea, Joe Garland (ts); Kenny Sargent (bs); Nat 
Jaffe, Howard Hall (p); Jack Blanchette, Dave Barbour (g); Haig 
Stephens, Stan Dennis (b); Sam Weiss, Big Sid Catlett, Tony 
Briglia (d). 5/38-4/39. 

*** Louis Armstrong 1939-1940 Classics 615 Armstrong; Shelton 
Hemphill, Otis Johnson, Henry ‘Red’ Allen, Bernard Flood (t); 
Wilbur De Paris, George Washington, J. C. Higginbotham (tb); 
Charlie Holmes, Rupert Cole (cl, as); Joe Garland, Bingie Madison 
(ts); Luis Russell (p); Lee Blair (g); George ‘Pops’ Foster (b); Big 
Sid Catlett (d); The Mills Brothers (v). 4/39-4/40. 

***(*) Louis Armstrong 1940-1942 Classics 685 As above, except 
add Gene Prince, Frank Galbreath (t), Claude Jones, Norman 
Greene, Henderson Chambers, James Whitney (tb), Sidney Bechet 
(cl, ss), Carl Frye (as), Prince Robinson (cl, ts), Bernard Addison, 
Lawrence Lucie (g), John Simmons, Hayes Alvis, Wellman Braud 
(b), Zutty Singleton (d). 5/40-4/42. 

**** Rhythm Saved The World Naxos 8.120676 As various discs 
above. 34-4/36. 

**** Satchel Mouth Swing Naxos 8.120735 As various discs 
above. 5/36-1/38. 

★★★(★) Jeepers Creepers Naxos 8.120815 As various discs above. 
5/38-4/39. 

Armstrong’s Decca recordings in the ’30s have been a maligned 
group of records, always the least favoured part of his career. This 
is both a right and a wrong view. While there are many 
throwaway songs and plain bad ideas - even Louis couldn’t do 
much with ‘She’s The Daughter Of A Planter From Havana’ and 
its sorry ilk — he does rise above the circumstances much as Fats 
Waller and Billie Holiday do in the same period: the sheer sound 
of Armstrong, whether singing or playing trumpet, is exhilarat¬ 
ing, and there are merits in these sessions which have often been 
overlooked. Decca’s studio sound is often very handsome and 
they caught a silvery quality in Armstrong’s tone which is not 
often apparent on his other records. He was playing with a 
particularly steely finesse at this point, far from the bubbling 
genius of a decade earlier but not yet the benign maestro of a 
decade hence. There is also his singing: whatever the lyric, Pops 
gives it his full measure. 

The 1934-5 Classics disc includes a memorable session made in 
Paris with a local band including the very fine pianist, Herman 
Chittison, with a terrific ‘St Louis Blues’; from there, Armstrong is 
backed mostly by a Luis Russell band, and it performs very 
creditably, with some members stepping forward for occasional 
solos. (This seems a good point to mention Louis Armstrong And 
Friends, a compilation in Emarcy’s excellent ‘Jazz In Paris’ series 
of reissues, 013979-2. It includes the seven titles from this date and 
adds other ’30s sessions by Freddy Johnson, Arthur Briggs, Danny 
Polo, Greta Keller and even a title by Marlene Dietrich - a good 
choice for anyone collecting Armstrong material from sources 
other than the Classics issues.) 1936-7 includes two tremendous 
pieces in ‘Swing That Music’ and ‘Mahogany Hall Stomp’ as well 
as a peculiar meeting with a Hawaiian group and two dates with 
The Mills Brothers. The fine session from January 1938 is on the 
next disc, with Albert Nicholas almost stealing the occasion on 
‘Struttin’ With Some Barbecue’ until Louis’s own solo. The 1938-9 
record has a session with the Casa Loma Orchestra, another with 
a rather white-toned gospel group, the lovely ‘My Walking Stick’ 
with The Mills Brothers and a concluding date which remakes 
‘West End Blues’ and Don Redman’s ‘Save It, Pretty Mama’. 
Classics 615 has some miserable stuff of the order of ‘Me And 
Brother Bill’ but peaks on a new ‘Confessin”, a fine ‘Wolverine 
Blues’ and a stunning new ‘Sweethearts On Parade’. The final disc 


in the sequence, Classics 685, is again rather mixed, although it 
includes the complete reunion date with Bechet from May 1940 
and has a majestic ‘When It’s Sleepy Time Down South’ - not the 
last track, but a suitable climax. We must award all these high 
marks, if only for the occasions when the material, music and 
Armstrong himself are all strong. The transfers are consistent 
enough. 

However, the Classics sequence now has some stiff competition 
from Naxos’s own series of Armstrong reissues. David Lennick’s 
transfers, while not shy of including some surface noise, seem 
more consistent and full-bodied, and with attractive cover art 
and, of course, the bargain Naxos price, these are very tempting 
indeed, even if you have the material elsewhere, and a serious 
proposition for the car or personal stereo. 

★★★★ Louis Armstrong 1944-1946 Classics 928 Armstrong; Roy 
Eldridge, Billy Butterfield, Jesse Brown, Fats Ford, Sleepy Grider, 
Lester Currant, Charlie Shavers, Eddie ‘Moon’ Mullens, Neal Hefti, 
William ‘Chiefie’ Scott (t); Bobby Hackett (c); Jack Teagarden (tb, 
v); Russell Moore, Adam Martin, Norman Powe, Al Cobbs, Taswell 
Baird, Larry Anderson, Lou McGarity (tb); Barney Bigard, Ernie 
Caceres, Jimmy Hamilton (cl); Bill Stegmeyer (as, ts, cl); John 
Brown, Willard Brown, Johnny Hodges, Sid Stoneburn, Jules 
Rubin, George Koenig, Donald Hill, Amos Gordon (as); Don Byas, 
Jack Greenberg, Art Drelinger, Coleman Hawkins, Joe Garland, 
Johnny Sparrow, Ted McRae, Dexter Gordon, Nick Caiazza, 

Arthur Rollini (ts); Ernest Thompson, Paul Ricci, Milton Shatz 
(bs); Duke Ellington, Billy Strayhorn, Ed Swanston, Joe Bushkin, 
Art Tatum, Dave Bowman, Johnny Guarnieri (p); Al Casey, 
Emmitt Slay, Herb Ellis, Carl Kress, Remo Palmieri, Danny Perri, 
Elmer Warner (g); Trigger Alpert, Chubby Jackson, Arvell Shaw, 
Oscar Pettiford, Alfred Moore, Al Hall, Bob Haggart (b); Big Sid 
Catlett, James Harris, Cozy Cole, Johnny Blowers, Sonny Greer, 
Butch Ballard (d); Ella Fitzgerald, Velma Middleton, Dorothy 
Dandridge (v). 1/44-4/46. 

A very fine cross-section of Armstrong as guest star and 
bandleader during this period. The five tracks from the Esquire 
Metropolitan Opera House Jam Session are by a peerless 
supergroup - Pops, Teagarden, Tatum, Eldridge, Hawkins, Bigard 
and more - and despite scrappy ensembles the music fives up to 
the billing. Two sessions for Decca bookend two V-Discs, 
including a superb ‘Jack-Armstrong’ Blues, where for once Tea 
duets with Lou McGarity and Armstrong solos by himself. 
Another Esquire date has Louis with Ellington and others on a 
lovely ‘Long Long Journey’, before two sweet duets with Ella and a 
Bob Haggart band; then a final big-band session for Decca with 
Armstrong playing excellently on five titles. A delightful 
pot-pourri in mostly excellent sound. 

★★★(★) Louis Armstrong 1946-1947 Classics 992 Armstrong; Bob 
Butler, Thomas ‘Sleepy’ Grider, Eddie ‘Moon’ Mullens, William 
‘Chiefie’ Scott, Louis Gray, Fats Ford (t); Vic Dickenson, Alton 
Moore, Russell Moore, Waddet Williams, Nathaniel Allen, James 
Whitney, Jack Teagarden (tb); Edmond Hall, Barney Bigard (cl); 
Don Hill, Amos Garden, Arthur Dennis (as); Joe Garland, Johnny 
Sparrow, Lucky Thompson, Flip Phillips (ts); Ernest Thompson 
(bs); Charlie Beal, Leonard Feather, Earl Mason, Charlie Bateman 
(p); Allen Reuss, Bud Scott, Elmer Warner (g); Red Callender, 
Johnny Williams, Arvell Shaw (b); Big Sid Catlett, Zutty Singleton, 
Minor Hall, Jimmy Crawford, James Harris (d); Billie Holiday (v). 

9/46-4/47- 

Louis Armstrong 1947 Classics 1072 Armstrong; Bobby 
Hackett (c); Jack Teagarden, Tommy Dorsey (tb); Benny 
Goodman, Peanuts Hucko, Barney Bigard (cl); Ernie Caceres (cl, 
bs); Charlie Barnet (as); Lionel Hampton (vib); Dick Cary, Mel 
Powell (p); Al Casey, Al Hendrickson (g); Bob Haggart, Harry 
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Babasin, Arvell Shaw, Al Hall (b); Big Sid Catlett, George 
Wettling, Cozy Cole, Louie Bellson (d); Jeri Sullivan, Golden Gate 
Quartet (v). 5-11/47. 

After some years of comparative neglect, Armstrong bounced 
back via the film New Orleans, which was made during the period 
covered by the earliest tracks here, and the formation of the All 
Stars, a move initiated by the celebrated 1947 New York Town Hall 
concert. Classics 992 starts with four little-known tracks cut for 
the French Swing label, excellent sides, and has three final 
big-band sessions for RCA, including the fine ‘The Blues Are 
Brewin’’, and some stray V-Disc material, including ‘Do You 
Know What It Means To Miss New Orleans’ alongside Holiday 
and an interview with Louis. Mixed stuff, but entertaining. 

Classics have their own six tracks from the Town Hall event, all 
of the four-title session for Victor cut a month later, two 
jam-session tracks with an all-star band for Capitol and the first 
ten tracks by the ‘original’ All Stars. Throughout all this material 
Armstrong sounds like a maestro ready to resume his eminence: 
his playing here on ‘Back O’Town Blues’ and ‘Jack-Armstrong 
Blues’ has riveting intensity. Teagarden matches him with his own 
playing. Indispensable. 


CORE COLLECTION 


Th e Complete RCA Victor Recordings 

Bluebird 09026 - 63846-2 4 CD As various discs above. 32-56. 

Rather hard to place this edition in its correct place, since it 
covers not only all the 1932-3 sessions, but also the complete All 
Stars, Town Hall and Esquire Award Winners dates of 1946-7 
and a stray pair of tracks with a Hal Mooney studio band of 
1956. In a well-groomed package of four discs with a typically 
excellent Dan Morgenstern sleeve-note, this must be first choice 
if this is the Armstrong material you want. Dennis Farrante’s 
transfers are beautifully clean and clear, with great presence, 
one of the best examples of the CEDAR restoration process 
we’ve heard, although here and there the music seems to have a 
vaguely metallic edge to it. 

*** C’est Si Bon Proper Properbox 24 4 CD As various discs 
above, plus Billie Holiday (v), Louis Jordan Tympany Five, Sy 
Oliver Orchestra. 4/40-8/50. 

C'est Si Bon Dreyfus FDM 36730-2 As above. 41-50. 
Beginning with the date with Sidney Bechet and closing on 
sessions where Pops featured alongside Billie Holiday, Louis 
Jordan and the Sy Oliver band, the Proper package skims through 
most of Louis’s studio dates of the decade. Nothing that can’t be 
heard elsewhere, and the mastering (from uncredited sources) is 
no better or worse than in other editions. Dreyfus’s set (with the 
same title!) is a sometimes curious assemblage from the same 
period, and at least it sounds better than their earlier Armstrong 
set. 

***(*) Satchmo At Symphony Hall GRP 051661-2 Armstrong; 
Jack Teagarden (tb, v); Barney Bigard (cl); Dick Cary (p); Arvell 
Shaw (b); Big Sid Catlett (d); Velma Middleton (v). 11/47. 

***(*) Louis Armstrong 1947 Vol. 2 Classics 1144 As above. 

11/47- 

Live from Boston with some 70 minutes of music, this is a re-run 
of the Town Hall situation with some bonus points. One is 
hearing Sid Catlett at some length on two titles, a rarity in that 
this master drummer seldom has more than ensemble work to 
show in his recorded career. Another is the interplay between 
Armstrong and Teagarden, if anything even more affectionate 
than it was in New York. The Classics disc covers the same 
material. 


*** Live At Winter Garden New York And Blue Note 
Chicago Storyville STCD 8242 Armstrong; Bobby Hackett (c); Jack 
Teagarden (tb, v); Barney Bigard, Peanuts Hucko (cl); Ernie 
Caceres (bs); Dick Cary, Earl Hines (p); Jack Lesberg, Arvell Shaw 
(b); George Wettling, Big Sid Catlett (d). 6/47-12/48. 

Two brief broadcasts by two editions of the All Stars - though the 
group wasn’t formally in existence at the time of the first (June 
1947)- This is comparatively scrappy material, and even Pops and 
Hines sound in less than their best form, but as a survival it’s 
worthwhile. 

*** Louis Armstrong 1950-1951 Classics 1233 Armstrong; Aaron 
Izenhall (t); Jack Teagarden (tb, v); Barney Bigard (cl); Louis 
Jordan (as, v); Josh Jackson (ts); Bill Doggett, Billy Kyle, Earl 
Hines (p); Bill Jennings, Everett Barksdale (g); Bob Bushnell, 

Arvell Shaw, Joe Benjamin (b); Chris Columbus, Cozy Cole, 

Johnny Blowers (d); Ella Fitzgerald, Velma Middleton (v); Sy 
Oliver Orchestra. 6/50-1/51. 

*** Louis Armstrong 1951-1952 Classics 1283 Similar to above, 
with orchestras led by Gordon Jenkins, Sy Oliver, John Scott 
Trotter, Dave Barbour; add Bing Crosby (v). 2/51-8/52. 

★★★(★) Satchmo Serenades Verve 543792-2 Armstrong; 
orchestras led by Sy Oliver, Toots Camarata. 9/49-10/53. 

*** Satchmo In Style Verve 549594-2 Armstrong; orchestras led 
by Gordon Jenkins. 9/49-4/54. 

Armstrong’s early ’50s sides for Decca have been only spottily 
available for some time, and these two sets impose some sort of 
order on the situation. Produced by Milt Gabler, at least they had 
a jazzman at the helm, and Oliver’s sessions, for instance, used the 
likes of Charlie Holmes, Budd Johnson, Horace Flenderson and 
even Buck Clayton in the personnels. Jenkins, though no jazz 
arranger, adored Armstrong, and gave him as much free rein as 
possible - which wasn’t all that much, given that these were 
records aimed at the new charts, then in the strange netherworld 
between swing and before rock. As jazz records, these are both 
nothing much, but as Armstrong showcases they’re consistently 
delightful, and in some ways more exciting and characterful than 
the numerous ‘re-creation’ sessions he would embark on for 
Columbia. There are a few feeble songs, but not many, and even 
then Pops makes something amusing out of them - listen to what 
he does to ‘Chloe’ and ‘Trees’ on In Style. The latter set is less 
successful, if only because of the welter of strings and choirs, but 
that extraordinary voice - and trumpet - keep taking over. The 
remastering of both sets is excellent, the sound having a presence 
to match the voice, which is saying something! 

Classics continue their journey with two discs which cover 
much the same material. Classics 1233 includes all of the Pasadena 
1951 concert by the All Stars, a good enough example of the group 
on a typical one-nighter; the rest is studio material, which also 
takes up Classics 1283. This does include quite a few singles 
missed off the Verve albums, such as the immortal ‘Gone Fishin” 
with Bing, although the plain packaging doesn’t exactly honour 
the material. 

***(*) Plays W. C. Handy Columbia CK 64925 Armstrong; 
Trummy Young (tb); Barney Bigard (cl); Billy Kyle (p); Arvell 
Shaw (b); Barrett Deems (d); Velma Middleton (v). 6/54. 

*** Satch Plays Fats Columbia CK 64927 As above (plus 
personnel from sessions 0/6/28-3/32). 4-5/55. 

This edition of Plays W. C. Handy includes a brief, rather 
touching interview with Handy himself and a sequence of 
rehearsal tracks by the group who show how seriously they were 
taking this project. It still sounds like one of the very best of 
Armstrong’s latter-day records. If he is most himself on the slower 
tunes, there’s still a geniality about ‘The Memphis Blues’ and even 
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in ‘Loveless Love’ which is comparatively rare. The Waller 
collection is nearly as good, although here the showbiz 
characteristics which stick to many of the tunes renege on their 
jazz content. The All Stars were playing well enough, but Young is 
scarcely a strong replacement for Teagarden, no matter how lax 
the latter might become. The latest edition of this album has been 
padded out with seven tracks from various OKeh sessions of 
1928-32, where Armstrong was covering Waller tunes for the first 
time - a nice, if somewhat peculiar touch. 

*** Louis Armstrong 1952-1953 Classics 1352 As various discs 
above. 9/52-10/53. 

*** Louis Armstrong 1954 Classics 1402 As various discs above. 
3 - 7 / 54 . 

The Classics archive is now well into LP-era Armstrong, and this 
latest pair of discs basically duplicate the various Verve reissues 
above, with the second half of Classics 1402 devoted to most of 
the Columbia Plays W. C. Handy album. If you’re collecting this 
sequence, though, these won’t disappoint: the sound appears to 
be comparable with the ‘authentic’ reissues. 

**** The California Concerts GRP 050613-2 4 CD Armstrong; 

Jack Teagarden, Trummy Young (tb, v); Barney Bigard (cl, v); Earl 
Hines, Billy Kyle (p); Arvell Shaw (b); Barrett Deems, Cozy Cole 
(d); Velma Middleton (v). 1/51-1/55. 

***(*) The Great Chicago Concert 1956 Columbia C 2 K 65119 
2CD As above, except add Edmond Hall (cl), Dale Jones (b); omit 
Teagarden, Bigard, Hines, Shaw, Cole and Middleton. 6/56. 

*** Historic Barcelona Concerts At The Windsor Palace 
1955 Fresh Sound FSRCD 3005/6 2 CD As above. 12/55. 
Armstrong’s period with the All Stars has often been treated 
unfairly over the years. While there have been many indifferent 
and low-fi concert recordings floating around on dubious labels, 
these well-packaged and handsomely remastered collections call 
for a new appraisal of the group. The superb MCA set, spread 
across four CDs, covers two dates four years apart: the original All 
Stars with Teagarden and Hines, and the more familiar later 
group with Young and Kyle. Pops is in good form throughout 
and, though the vaudevillian aspects of the group often take 
precedence, there is always some piece of magic from the leader 
that transforms routine; his singing, as nearly always, is beyond 
reproof. There are many previously unreleased tracks and a good 
deal of straight-ahead jazz. The Chicago Concert date is slighter 
stuff, but there are still memorable takes of ‘Black And Blue’, 
‘Tenderly’ and ‘Struttin’ With Some Barbecue’ - not exactly 
revisionist, more the master shedding new light on old favourites 
via a few inflexions. 

The Barcelona recordings turned up in a local flea market a 
few years ago. The sound is pretty decent in the circumstances, 
and even though, because of travel problems, the All Stars had to 
play three shows in one day to satisfy a sell-out audience, 
Armstrong’s refusal to let his fans down shines through. 

*** Satchmo - A Musical Autobiography Verve 543822-2 3 CD 
Armstrong; Yank Lawson (t); Jack Teagarden, Trummy Young (tb); 
Edmond Hall, Barney Bigard (cl); George Dorsey (as, f); Lucky 
Thompson (ts); Dave McRae (bs, bsx, bcl); Dick Cary, Earl Hines, 
Billy Kyle (p); Everett Barksdale, George Barnes (g); Squire Gersh, 
Arvell Shaw (b); Cozy Cole, Big Sid Catlett, Barrett Deems (d); 
Kenny John, Velma Middleton (v). 11/47-1/57. 

Armstrong tells something of his life and career in the spoken 
intros to most of the tracks on these three CDs. This should have 
been some of the most worthwhile Armstrong of the period, with 
the material including plenty of tunes he hadn’t returned to for 
many years, but the arrangements by Bob Haggart or Sy Oliver 
are a bit tight and Dbdelandish, with the tempos a shade too taut 


to suit him. That said, it’s still a pleasure to hear him go back to 
the likes of ‘Knockin’ A Jug’. Previously included as a European 
edition, we are now listing this set, which offers a great 
improvement in sound and a de-luxe package. 

*** Satchmo The Great Columbia CK 62170 Armstrong; 

Trummy Young (tb); Edmond Hall (cl); Billy Kyle (p); Dale Jones 
(b); Barrett Deems (d); Edward Murrow (narration); orchestra 
conducted by Leonard Bernstein. 1-7/56. 

*** Ambassador Satch Columbia CK 64926 As above, except 
omit Jones, Murrow and orchestra, add Arvell Shaw (b). 

12/55-3/56. 

The soundtrack to a film biography of Armstrong, with 
amusingly effulgent narration by Ed Murrow. Doesn’t make 
much sense as a listening experience, though the performances 
are from a decent All Stars vintage. Leonard Bernstein conducts 
the Lewisohn Stadium Symphony for a mighty ‘St Louis Blues’. 
Ambassador Satch strings together a number of European concert 
shows (and one from Hollywood), and they caught some likeable 
performances: ‘Tin Roof Blues’, a majestic reprise of ‘West End 
Blues’, a neat ‘Someday You’ll Be Sorry’. Some of the tracks are 
studio masquerades. 

*** Louis And The Angels / Louis And The Good Book Universal 
MLCD 19379 Armstrong; Trummy Young (tb); Hank D’Amico, 
Edmond Hall (cl); George Dorsey, Phil D’Urso (as, f); Lucky 
Thompson (ts); Dave MacRae (bs); Billy Kyle (p); Nick Tragg 
(org); Everett Barksdale, George Barnes (g); Mort Herbert, Joe 
Benjamin, Sid Block (b); Rudy Taylor, Barrett Deems (d); strings, 
choir. 1/57-2/58. 

Armstrong’s two ‘sacred’ albums for Decca are about as secular as 
one can imagine. Louis And The Angels is more arranged and 
dependent on the strings, with chestnuts like ‘A Sinner Kissed An 
Angel’ alongside ‘Angela Mia’; Louis And The Good Book is more 
fun, Armstrong swapping notes with his very white-sounding 
choir, although there’s a surprisingly feelingful ‘Nobody Knows 
The Trouble I’ve Seen’ along the way. If this is all a bit light and 
obvious, it’s still hugely enjoyable, and Louis himself is in great 
singing voice. Louis And The Good Book is now separately 
available as a Verve Master Edition (549593-2), with a few other 
tracks from different Armstrong eras rather annoyingly used as 
padding. Louis And The Angels has received a similar treatment 
(549592-2), but with no extra tracks this time! 

**(*) Louis Armstrong: The Silver Collection Verve 823446-2 
Armstrong; Russell Garcia Orchestra. 8/57. 

*** Louis Armstrong Meets Oscar Peterson Verve 539060-2 
Armstrong; Oscar Peterson (p); Herb Ellis (g); Ray Brown (b); 
Louie Bellson (d). 7-10/57. 

Verve Jazz Masters: Louis Armstrong Verve 519818-2 
Armstrong; Trummy Young (tb); Edmond Hall (cl); Billy Kyle, 
Oscar Peterson (p); Herb Ellis (g); Ray Brown, Dale Jones (b); 
Louie Bellson, Barrett Deems (d); Ella Fitzgerald (v); Russell 
Garcia Orchestra. 8/56-10/57. 

**+ Jazz Around Midnight: Louis Armstrong Verve 843422-2 As 
above, except add Tyree Glenn (tb), Buster Bailey (cl), Marty 
Napoleon (p), Alfred Di Lernia (bj), Buddy Catlett (b), Danny 
Barcelona (d). 7/57-5/66. 

★★*(*) L e f s Do |t Verve 529017-2 2 CD As above discs, except 
add Big Chief Russell Moore (tb), Joe Darensbourg (cl), Everett 
Barksdale (g), Arvell Shaw (b). 8/57-9/64. 

Verve recorded Armstrong with a little more initiative as regards 
concepts, but it didn’t always work out. The Silver Collection finds 
Armstrong fronting Russell Garcia’s hearty though not graceless 
orchestra with his usual aplomb; comparing, say, ‘I Gotta Right 
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To Sing The Blues’ with his version of some 25 years earlier 
isolates the maturity of Armstrong’s later art: he hasn’t the chops 
for grandstand improvisations any more, but his sense of timing 
and his treatment of pure melody are almost as gratifying. Yet 
some of the songs end up as merely dull. 

The meeting with Oscar Peterson’s trio, now reissued in one of 
Verve’s Master Edition series, is perhaps a mixed success but 
nevertheless an intriguing disc. Peterson can’t altogether avoid his 
besetting pushiness, yet he’s just as often sotto voce in 
accompaniment, and on the slower tunes especially - ‘Sweet 
Lorraine’ and ‘Let’s Fall In Love’ - the chemistry works, and Louis 
is certainly never intimidated. It’s good to hear him on material 
more obviously ‘modern’ than he normally tackled and, although 
he sometimes gets the feel of a song wrong, he finds a surprising 
spin for several of the lyrics. Both of the two compilations are 
quite thoughtfully chosen and, with the spotlight primarily on 
Louis’s singing, the VJM disc is a good sampler of the period. 

Dan Morgenstern’s selection and notes for Let’s Do It, a 
comprehensive overview of Louis with Verve, make a good case 
for reconsidering this period. If one wants a single selection here, 
this is certainly the one to go for, with some of his very best 
moments with Ella, Russ Garcia and Peterson carefully 
sequenced. 

★★★(★) |' ve G„t The World On A String / Louis Under The 
Stars Verve 559831-2 2CD Armstrong; Paid Smith (p); Russell 
Garcia Orchestra. 8/57. 

In this very fine remastering it’s the sheer grandeur of Pops the 
vocalist and interpreter that comes off this double-disc set. His 
voice sounds huge. Some of the songs, such as ‘Little Girl Blue’, 
don’t really suit him, and there is very little trumpet to offset 
Russell Garcia’s swooning strings, but the magnetism of the man 
is sometimes awe-inspiring. There are a lot of alternative takes to 
pad out the two discs, but most of them offer little but extra 
weight. 

*** Mack The Knife Pablo 2310941 Armstrong; Trummy Young 
(tb, v); Edmond Hall (cl); Billy Kyle (p); Squire Gersh (b); Barrett 
Deems (d). 7/57. 

There seem to be many, many All Stars concerts which have 
survived on tape, and this is no better or worse than any for the 
period, though it includes a slightly more concentrated amount 
of jazz material. 

★★★(★) Porgy And Bess Verve 827475-2 Armstrong; Ella 
Fitzgerald (v); Russell Garcia Orchestra. 8/57. 

***(*) Ella And Louis Verve 543304-2 Armstrong; Oscar 
Peterson (p); Herb Ellis (g); Ray Brown (b); Louie Bellson (d); 

Ella Fitzgerald (v). 57. 

★★★(★) Ella A n( j Louis Again Verve 825374-2 As above. 57. 

★★★ Verve Jazz Masters 24: Ella Fitzgerald & Louis 
Armstrong Verve 521851-2 As above discs. 56-57. 

★★*(*) The Complete Ella Fitzgerald & Louis Armstrong On 
Verve Verve 537284-2 3 CD As above. 56-57. 

We have been dismissive of these sessions in the past and perhaps 
they are disappointing: the two greatest voices in jazz ought to 
have been a dream pairing, but with Pops used to trading 
innuendo with Velma Middleton and Ella always going her own 
queenly way, maybe it was never a match made in jazz heaven. 
But there are compensations which make a lot of the music hard 
to resist. Porgy And Bess has never been highly regarded among 
the numerous jazz versions of Gershwin’s opera, yet though 
Russell Garcia’s orchestra tends to loom over the music, there are 
a handful of sublime moments which make up for the stiffness: 
‘Summertime’, in particular, is turned into a profoundly moving 
meditation, and the closing bars of this version are as 


transcendent as anything in the work of Ella and Louis. The two 
small-group dates have material that suits Fitzgerald rather than 
her partner, and some of the tunes end up either bland or merely 
workmanlike; yet others are a delight, especially ‘I Won’t Dance’ 
and ‘Isn’t This A Lovely Day’, and there is the deftest support from 
Peterson and his team. The Jazz Masters compilation isn’t bad, 
but we would quarrel with some of the tune choices. The 
Complete puts the whole lot in one place, though the concertina 
packaging is somewhat eccentric. 

*** I Love Jazz! Verve 543747-2 Armstrong; Taft Jordan, William 
‘Chiefie’ Scott, Charlie Shavers (t); Jack Teagarden, Trummy 
Young, Al Cobbs, Elmer Crumbley, Paul Seiden (tb); Peanuts 
Hucko, Barney Bigard, Edmond Hall (cl); Orner Simeon (ss); 

Eddie Miller (ts); Billy Kyle, Earl Hines (p); Al Hendrickson, 
Danny Barker, George Barnes (gj; Mort Herbert, Arvell Shaw, 
Squire Gersh (b); Danny Barcelona, Cozy Cole, Barrett Deems (d); 
choir. 4/50-10/58. 

‘The cats was really boppin’ that time, wasn’t they, folks?’ Thus 
Pops at the end of a comic version of ‘Twelfth Street Rag’, from 
this curious set of All Stars tracks covering most of the ’50s (one 
track features a bigger band). It’s a hotchpotch of material, but it’s 
interesting to hear Armstrong tackle ‘Frog-I-More Rag’, which 
dates back to his time with Oliver. Excellent sound. 

**** Louis Armstrong & Duke Ellington: The Complete 
Sessions Roulette 793844-2 2 CD Armstrong; Trummy Young 
(tb); Barney Bigard (cl); Duke Ellington (p); Mort Herbert (b); 
Danny Barcelona (d). 4/61. 

★★★* The Great Summit-The Master Takes Roulette 24547-2 As 
above. 4/61. 

These sessions have never been highly regarded: Ellington is more 
or less slumming it with the All Stars, and some of his piano parts 
do sound eccentrically isolated. Yet this is Armstrong’s date, not 
his, even with all the material composed by Duke: Louis stamps 
his imprimatur on it from the first vocal on ‘Duke’s Place’. His 
occasional frailties and the sometimes tired tempos only 
personalize further his single opportunity to interpret his greatest 
contemporary at length. On the extraordinarily affecting ‘I Got It 
Bad And That Ain’t Good’ or the superbly paced ‘It Don’t Mean A 
Thing’, Louis reflects on a parallel heritage of tunes which his 
traditional proclivities perhaps denied him; and the results are 
both moving and quietly eloquent. The complete edition has lots 
of warm-ups and chatter; if you want just the music pure and 
simple, go to The Master Takes. 

**(*) In Chicago August 1 1962 Storyville 101 8327 Armstrong; 
Trummy Young (tb); Joe Darensbourg (cl); Billy Kyle (p); Billy 
Cronk (b); Danny Barcelona (d). 8/62. 

Made before Armstrong’s health began to impair his performing, 
this is a game enough All Stars date. Not a priority unless you 
want everything the man did, but not as poor as many of the later 
survivals either. 

** The Legendary Berlin Concert Jazzpoint 1062 Armstrong; 

Tyree Glenn (tb); Eddie Shu (cl); Billy Kyle (p); Arvell Shaw (b); 
Danny Barcelona (d); Jewel Brown (v). 3/65. 

** The Legendary Berlin Concert Part II Jazzpoint 1063 As above. 

3/65. 

** The Best Live Concert Vol. 1 Emarcy 013030-2 As above. 6/65. 
** The Best Live Concert Vol. 2 Emarcy 013031-2 As above. 6l 65. 
By the mid-’60s, Armstrong’s powers as a trumpeter were finally 
in serious decline, and there are sad moments among the 
glimmers of greatness which remain. Numerous All Stars shows 
seem to have survived, and most of them get called ‘Legendary’ or 
‘The Greatest’. Neither of these holds a candle to vintage 
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Armstrong, and not only because his own playing was in decline 
- the rest of the band indulge in so much showboating, instead of 
offering sensitive support to the boss, that the music palls very 
quickly. The Berlin show at least has a fine ‘Black And Blue’, and 
Pops’s singing lives on. 

**(*) What A Wonderful World MCA 811876-2 Armstrong; 
strings. 68. 

The spirit abides in this late set, but the showbiz material hurts, 
and only his great heart gets him through it to any effectiveness. 

** Louis Armstrong And His Friends RCA Victor Gold 74321 
747942 Armstrong; orchestra led by Oliver Nelson. 5 / 70 . 

His farewell. He doesn’t play, and for a lot of the way he talks 
more than he sings. But the old humour abides: in Pharoah 
Sanders’s awful ‘The Creator Has A Master Plan’, he can spot a 
load of baloney when he hears it. 

*** The Wonderful World Of Louis Armstrong Universal Classics 
& Jazz 60249836861 Armstrong; with various accompanists from 
Verve albums above. 58 - 68 . 

Armstrong for dummies, but likeably enough done. Duets with 
Ella and Velma and the likes of the near-title track make it clear 
that this is Pops the pop star who is on show. 


Harry Arnold (1920-71) 

BANDLEADER 

Arnold worked in Swedish big-band music from the ’40s onwards, 
and his greatest success came with the Swedish Radio Big Band of 
1956-65, which once had an album released in the US under the 
name ‘Mystery Band’, good enough to fool critics into thinking it 
was an American orchestra. 

*** Studio Sessions 1956-58 Dragon DRCD 296 Arnold; Benny 
Bailey, Ernie Englund, Sixten Eriksson, Arnold Johansson, Weine 
Renliden, Bengt-Arne Wallin (t); Gutinar Medberg, Ake Persson, 
Andreas Skjold, George Vernon (tb); Gordon Ohlsson (btb); Rolf 
Backman, Arne Domnerus, Fritz Fust, RolfLindell, Rolf Blomqvist, 
Bjarne Nerem, Carl-Henrik Norin, Johnny Ekh, Lennart Jansson 
(reeds); Bengt Hallberg, Gunnar Svensson (p); Bengt Hogberg, Rolf 
Berg (g); Simon Brehm, Georg Riedel (b); Nils-Bertil Dahlander, 
Egil Johansen (d). 10 / 56 - 10 / 58 . 

Big Band 1964/65 Vol. 1 Dragon DRCD 379 Arnold; Nat 
Pavone, Weine Renliden, Gosta Nilsson, Bosse Broberg, Lars 
Fdrnlof, Bengt-Arne Wallin, Lars Samuelsson, Bertil Lovgren, Jan 
Allan (t); Kenny Rupp, Andreas Skjold, George Vernon, Olle 
Holmqvist, Gunnar Medberg (tb); Arne Domnerus, Rolf Backman, 
Bertil Erixon (as); Lennart Jansson, Claes Rosendahl, Bjarne 
Nerem, Rolf Blomqvist, Lennart Aberg, Rune Falk (reeds); Jan 
Johansson (p); Rune Gustafsson (g); Georg Riedel, Roman Dylag, 
Sture Akerberg (b); Egil Johansen (d). 12 / 64 - 3 / 65 . 

★★★★ Big Band 1964/65 Vol. 2 Dragon DRCD 382 As above. 
12 / 64 - 3 / 65 . 

Arnold’s albums for Jazzland, Emarcy and Riverside, which 
introduced many of these musicians to Americans for the first 
time, languish in obscurity. But Lars Westin has done his usual 
excellent job in bringing back these almost forgotten dates. The 
first showcases the mark one edition of the Orchestra, most of the 
tracks featuring Arnold’s own thoughtful arranging, although 
there are also a few pieces done by Gosta Theselius and Bengt 
Hallberg. While the band swings mightily on the flag-wavers, and 
the lengthy ‘Kinda Blues’ has Basie-like authority, more engross¬ 
ing are pieces such as ‘Laura’, a lovely feature for Bjarne Nerem, 
and Theselius’s interesting ‘In The Fall’. 


At this point the Orchestra was basically replicating American 
moves. By the time of the two later collections, it had developed a 
more singular identity. Arrangers such as Jan Johansson, Georg 
Riedel and Pete Jacques contributed more to the band’s book, the 
reed section became richer and more powerful, and the sonority 
of the whole Orchestra assumed a genuinely distinctive caste. 
There are beautiful and surprising scores spread across both 
discs, including ‘If You Could See Me Now’, a fine showpiece for 
Domnerus; Bengt-Arne Wallin’s gorgeous treatment of the folk 
tune ‘Visa Fran Dala-Jarna’; Jacques’s trim, clever reading of 
Ornette Coleman’s ‘Tomorrow Is The Question’; and typically 
unpredictable Johansson pieces such as ‘Zdravsvujte’ and ‘Ugglor 
I Stora Mossen’. The second disc in particular unfolds with one 
memorable theme after another, and admirers of Domnerus, 
Broberg and Johansson will find plenty to enjoy. It seems 
disappointing to learn that all this material was never released at 
the time and the Orchestra would disband soon afterwards, a 
victim of changing popular tastes. Westin and his team have done 
an admirable job on the master tapes, which bring the orchestra 
back to vivid life. 


Lynne Arriale (born 1957) 

PIANO 

A piano-competition winner, Arriale is from Wisconsin and is a 
late starter: classical music took up her time until she was 24. She 
works out of New York, mostly with her regular trio. 


*★★(★) a Long Road Home TCB 97952 Arriale; John Patitucci 
(b); Steve Davis (d). 4 / 97 . 

*** Melody TCB 99552 Arriale; Scott Colley (b); Steve Davis (d). 
12 / 98 . 

★★★(★) Live At Montreux TCB 20252 Arriale; Jay Anderson (b); 
Steve Davis (d). 7 / 99 . 

Inspiration TCB 22102 As above. 8 / 00 . 

Arriale’s dedication to melody and her concentration on 
improvising with logic and relevance to the material sets her 
somewhat apart from the plethora of contemporary piano- 
players, and each of these sets has piano jazz of an exceptionally 
high order. She gets a lovely tone out of the instrument, possibly a 
result of her classical training, and she rarely gets far away from 
her thematic starting point: everything is designed with some¬ 
times extravagant care. That can take a little of the juice out of the 
music, and you don’t listen to Arriale for surprise, but her 
recitalist’s way with the melodies is mainly ravishing, as well as 
refreshingly uncluttered. 

A Long Road Home was her first for TCB and, while some may 
feel that her take on Monk (‘Bye-Ya’) is too cultivated, at least she 
avoids the obvious imitative touches that most pianists throw in. 
The slow version of‘Wouldn’t It Be Loverly’ is marvellous, and ‘A 
Night In Tunisia’ is serenely modelled and delivered. Melody 
doesn’t seem quite so good: one or two tracks seem, for once, a 
shade over-extended, and the set could use another faster piece, 
though she is very good with ‘Touch Her Soft Lips And Part’. The 
Montreux set is focused and intense. On jazz themes such as 
‘Evidence’ and ‘Seven Steps To Heaven’, she makes it new, without 
debasing the material. Best so far is Inspiration: a perfect balance 
of material (‘America’, ‘Blackbird’, ‘A House Is Not A Home’, ‘The 
Nearness Of You’), a trio that sounds as one, and personalizations 
of each piece which are fully individual without resorting to 
radicalism. 

***(*) Arise Motema MTM 71372 As above. 8 / 02 . 
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**** Come Togeiher In & Out IOR 77069-2 / Motema MTM 
00001 As above. 04. 

Perhaps Arise isn’t quite as close to perfect as the previous set: on 
a couple of the fastest pieces Arriale sounds less sure of herself, 
and the executive virtuosity which seems de rigueur among 
contemporary pianists may not fall under her fingers quite as 
easily as some. But at the medium tempo of‘American Woman’ or 
the Latin lilt of ‘Esperanza’, where she feels completely comfort¬ 
able with her fellow players, she’s peerless. This is eloquent and 
notably individual piano-trio music, as good in its way as the 
recent best of Mehldau, Moran and Hersch. 

The sense of the group finding and building on its collective 
identity comes through more strongly than ever on Come 
Together. On what is a set which celebrates the group’s tenth 
anniversary, the blending of originals and covers is easeful, the 
shifting of solo and accompanying roles utterly natural. ‘Brazil- 
iana’ exemplifies a sense of freedom within form which is quite 
bewitching and the lyrical beauty of such as ‘Home’ and ‘Sea And 
Sand’ is unforced and quietly delightful. 


Art Ensemble Of Chicago 


Born out of Chicago’s Association for the Advancement of 
Creative Musicians, this co-operative grew out of a Roscoe 
Mitchell small group. Phillip Wilson drummed for them early on, 
but it was the quartet of Mitchell, Lester Bowie, Joseph Jarman 
and Malachi Favors which went to live and play in Europe in 1969. 
They returned to the US to work in 1972 and were joined by 
drummer Famoudou Don Moye. They became a leading concert 
attraction during the late ’70s, ’80s and ’90s, but as a group they 
recorded only occasionally, each member often busy with other 
projects. Nevertheless, they symbolize the creative spirit of 
Chicago’s black avant-gardists of the ’60s. 


CORE COLLECTION 


**** Art Ensemble 1967-68 

Nessa NCD-2500 5CD Lester Bowie (t, flhn, perc); Roscoe Mitchell 
(saxes, perc); Joseph Jarman (saxes, bsn, cl); Malachi (Mahgostut) 
Favors (b, zith, perc); Charles Clark (b); Phillip Wilson, Thurman 
Barker, Robert Crowder (d). 67 - 68 . 

Those who know the Art Ensemble of Chicago only by their 
considerable reputation may be disappointed by their work as 
it’s been documented on record. Bowie, Jarman, Favors and 
Mitchell, later joined by percussionist Famoudou Don Moye, 
have been celebrated as among the most radical and innovative 
musicians in the intensely creative environment which was 
centred on Chicago’s AACM movement in the ’60s. Not 
surprisingly, they had to uproot and head for Europe in order 
to find work and recording opportunities at the time, and most 
of their music remains on European labels. As a mix of 
personalities, the Ensemble has always been in a crisis of 
temperament, with Bowie’s arsenal of sardonic inflexions 
pitched against Mitchell’s schematic constructions, Jarman’s 
fierce and elegant improvising and Favors’s other-worldly 
commentaries from the bass. Satire, both musical and literal, 
has sustained much of their music; long- and short-form pieces 
have broken jazz structure down into areas of sound and 
silence. At their best, they are as uncompromisingly abstract as 
the most severe European players, yet their materials are cut 
from the heart of the traditions of black music in Chicago and 
St Louis. 


The Nessa five-disc set (which is a limited though very 
expensive edition) compiles three previously issued LPs - 
Mitchell’s Congliptious and Old/Quartet, and Bowie’s Numbers 
1 & 2 — along with some two and a half hours of previously 
unreleased workshop tapes, alternative takes and some demos. 
Historically, with relatively little of the Chicago free masters 
having been documented at the time, this is of great impor¬ 
tance and, while the best music is probably that heard on those 
original albums, there are some fascinating things in the 
sometimes messy alternative tracks and rehearsals, with the 
legendary Clark and drummers Crowder and Barker making 
rare appearances. For specialists, arguably, but there is much 
here that deserves wider circulation. 

Their French recordings of 1969 are an important group, but 
the music has been packaged in all sorts of editions over the 
past 30 years and we do not feel comfortable about listing any 
of it as currently available. It’s time it was given a respectful 
complete edition. 

*** Certain Blacks America 067848-2 Lester Bowie (t); Joseph 
Jarman (ss, as, ts, vib, perc); Chicago Beau (ts, htnca, p, perc); 
Roscoe Mitchell (bsx); Julio Finn (hca); Malachi (Mahgostut) 
Favors (b); William A. Howell (d). 2 / 70 . 

**(*) With Fontella Bass America 067865-2 As above except 
Famoudou Don Moye (d) replaces Howell, add Fontella Bass (v). 
8 / 70 . 

*** Phase One America 067866-2 As above except omit Bass. 

2/71. 

The Ensemble’s three albums for America have been reissued as 
part of Universal’s brief resuscitation of that label (all are 
supposedly limited editions). Spottier than the slightly earlier 
Paris recordings, these all have their interesting moments along 
with passages of incoherence and seemingly pointless gestures of 
‘freedom’ - which may be eloquent testimony as to how that 
concept becomes dated over time. The long title-piece of Certain 
Blacks goes nowhere in the end, but Chicago Beau and Julio Finn 
are actually rather interesting participants in what is the bluesiest 
record they ever made, and with Mitchell playing only bass sax, 
this is a unique item in their catalogue. The meeting with soul 
singer Bass (then Bowie’s partner) has its moments, but not 
many, and the cloudy sound-mix is damaging. Phase One is made 
up of two long pieces, ‘Ohnedaruth’ (really a succession of solos) 
and the more substantial ‘Lebert Aaly’, a fairly obvious dedication. 
In their glamorous new packaging, these decidedly unglamorous 
records now feel they belong to an oddly remote part of the 
music’s history. 

Live Delmark DE-432 As above. 1 / 72 . 

★*★(*) Bap-Tizum Atlantic 7567-80757-2 As above. 9 / 72 . 

***(*) Fanfare For The Warriors Koch 8501/Atlantic 8122-7235-2 
As above, except add Muhal Richard Abrams (p). 9 / 73 . 

*** Nice Guys ECM 827876-2 As above, except omit Abrams. 

5 / 78 . 

*** Full Force ECM 829197-2 As above. 1 / 80 . 

★**(★) Urban Bushmen ECM 829394-2 2 CD As above. 5 / 80 . 

The live session, recorded at Chicago’s Mandel Hall in 1972, was 
something of a homecoming affair and there is much jubilation 
in the playing, but the recording remains imperfect, the detail 
skimped, and in a continuous 76-minute performance there are 
inevitable dead spots which the Ensemble have never truly found 
a way of avoiding. Bap-Tizum is another concert set, from the 
1972 Ann Arbor Festival, and is better - more coherent, more 
purposeful. The studio Fanfare For The Warriors is one of their 
most finished efforts, with Mitchell’s ‘Nonaah’ and ‘Tnoona’ 
among their most challenging original structures and Jarman’s 
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fierce title-piece delivered with real, concentrated force. As guest, 
Abrams thickens the stew and acts as something of a binding 
force: no theatre, just hard music. Even here, though, the 
production isn’t really up to evoking a true picture of the 
E nsemble’s sound. 

It wasn’t until they secured a deal with ECM that they were 
finally given the opportunity to record in the sonic detail which 
their work always demanded. Even so, the two studio albums 
were good yet unexceptional instances of the group at work. Nice 
Guys has two absorbing Jarman pieces in ‘597-59’ and ‘Dreaming 
Of The Master’, but the attempt at a ska beat in ‘JA’ is 
unconvincing and much of the music seems almost formulaic, 
the improvisation limited. Full Force is a little more outgoing 
without cutting loose, and the lengthy ‘Magg Zelma’ seems 
long-winded rather than epic in its movement. The Ensemble’s 
concert appearances could still generate music of blistering 
power, which made their apparently desultory records all the 
more frustrating. So the live Urban Bushmen, while still 
somewhat muted and inevitably deprived of the theatrical impact 
of the Ensemble’s in-person charisma, proved to be their most 
worthwhile record for many years. Spread over 90 minutes, the 
group displayed their virtuosity on a vast panoply of devices 
(Jarman alone is credited with playing 14 different wind 
instruments, along with sundry items of percussion) and the 
patchwork of musics adds up to a tying together of their many 
endeavours in form and content. Revisiting the music, it does not 
seem to have worn as well as we remembered, but it remains a 
useful introduction to their work. 

**(*) The Third Decade ECM 823213-2 As above. 6/84. 

A dispiriting continuation after another longish absence from the 
studios. Embarking on their third decade together suggested 
nothing so much as the atrophy of a once-radical band. The horn 
players are as spikily creative as ever in those moments when the 
Ensemble parts to reveal them, but the crucial decline is in the 
quality of interaction: several of these pieces dispel the collective 
identity of the group rather than binding it together. 

*** Coming Home Jamaica Birdology FDM 37003-2 As above, 
except omit Jarman; add Bahnamous Bowie (ky). 12/95-1/96. 

Since the several albums they made for DIW during 1984-90 are 
now gone, there is currently a large gap in the Ensemble’s 
available history. With Jarman retiring from active duty and 
Bowie now gone, this seemed like it would be the final AEOC 
album. From the R&B shuffle of ‘Grape Escape’ to the portly ska 
of ‘Strawberry Mango’, it’s a good-natured farewell. All the real 
electricity went out of the group some time ago, but as a kind of 
repertory exercise this has its share of moments: Bowie plays well 
and, if Jarman’s elegance is sadly missed, Mitchell’s deadpan 
aggression still has its say. The new edition has three previously 
unheard tracks: a brief Bowie lament, ‘Villa Tiamo’; a dense 
Mitchell essay, ‘C Monster’; and a ‘classic’ AEOC ffeakout, ‘Blue 
Hole/Mr Freddy’, which shows that the group’s spirit endured 
even if its routines had become familiar. 

*** Tribute To Lester ECM 017066-2 As above, except omit 
Bowie. 9/01. 

*★* The Meeting PI 07 As above, except Jarman returns, n.d. 
Tribute To Lester isn’t exactly subdued, but with the Ensemble 
down to three and with neither Bowie nor Jarman there, much of 
the music seems beset by absences - Mitchell, Favors and Moye 
play with serene heart, yet the differing energies of the two 
missing spirits do seem irreplaceable. ‘Suite For Lester’ itself finds 
Mitchell working through soprano, flute and bass sax, and the 
final ‘He Speaks To Me Often In Dreams’ is a thoughtful ensemble 
improv which offers some resolution, even if it also suggests 
unfinished business. 


In the end, Jarman decided to return to the Ensemble’s ranks, 
but with Favors now gone too, this is surely the real finale to the 
group’s work. There is something poignant in seeing these great 
crusaders as the four old men, wrapped up against what may have 
been a Chicago winter, on the cover of the CD. As ritualistic as 
they ever were, from the solemn gaiety of Jarman’s ‘Hail We Now 
Sing Joy’ inwards, this is a necessarily autumnal record, reflective, 
and though it occasionally bursts into stiffly volatile life - as on 
Mitchell’s ‘Tech Ritter And The Megabytes’ - it’s mostly a musing 
creation which the less sympathetic might feel is merely 
rambling. Fittingly, perhaps, Favors’s piece ‘It’s The Sign Of The 
Times’, which commences with a solo turn by each man, is the 
AEOC at its most delicately effective - and there’s an eerie 
moment towards the end where somebody plays something 
which sounds uncannily like a Lester Bowie break. 

*** [Sirius Calling] Pill As above. 4/03. 

One last farewell? These are leftovers from the same sessions that 
produced The Meeting. If anything, it’s a somewhat brighter and 
more lively collection, with stepping themes such as ‘Two-Twenty’ 
and ‘Till Autumn’ mixing with their more impressionist 
set-pieces. Nothing like a climactic finale, more some extra pages 
in a long and vivid diary of work. 


Tom Arthurs (born 1980) 

TRUMPET, FLUCELHORN 

Arthurs is part of the burgeoning community of young players 
who are brewing up a lot of fresh and interesting music in the 
London jazz scene in the new century, and is a member of the 
F-IRE collective. 

*** Centripede Babel BDV 2341 Arthurs; Ingrid Laubrock (ss, 
ts); Jez Franks (g); Max de Wardener (b); Tim Giles (d). 1/03. 

*** Squash Recipe Babel BDV 2560 Arthurs; Bruce McKinnon 
(p); Joe Sorbara (d). 8/04. 

Arthurs’s first record is a brief, entertaining mapping of some of 
his interests. A dedication to Jackson Pollock and a piece inspired 
by Olivier Messiaen suggest a rather self-conscious embrace of art 
as the big picture, but the music is friendlier than that, sometimes 
recalling a more British reduction of the rigour and intensity of 
Franz Koglmann’s music. The leader has a bright but soff-hued 
approach to his horns, which contrasts with the grouchier 
timbres of Laubrock’s playing, although sometimes this feels like 
an inappropriate clash. Franks’s open tone and the almost spidery 
drumming of Giles fill out the mix. It’s a sketch of where his 
music may go. 

The second album is more of a cooperative venture and is a 
surprisingly introspective trio music, a little akin to Kenny 
Wheeler and John Taylor with a drummer coming in here and 
there (‘Touched’ sounds just like that senior partnership). But 
there are inevitably less lyrical paths too, as well as the teasing 
insertion of a few awkward seconds of Brahms halfway through. 
Engaging minute by minute, though it doesn’t seem to add up to 
very much overall. 


Jerry Ascione 

PIANO, ARRANGER 

Seasoned big-band player making an impressive show. 

*** Beautiful Love Seabreeze 2099 Ascione; Marvin Stamm (t); 
US Navy Jazz Ensemble/Commodores. 5/99. 
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An unabashed nostalgist when it comes to big-band sound, 
Ascione weaves together a beautiful set of charts for this 
impressive disc. The climax is an epic performance of ‘All The 
Things You Are’, which is full of subtle touches, but there are also 
crisp versions of ‘My Foolish Heart’, Silver’s ‘Nutville’, ‘Oh, Lady 
Be Good’ and one Ascione original which suggests there might be 
more good stuff in his desk drawer. Marvin Stamm is in fine form 
as featured soloist. 

Harold Ashby (1925-2003) 

TENOR SAXOPHONE 

Ashby was born in Kansas and worked in relative obscurity in the 
Mid-West until moving to New York in the late ’50s. He worked 
with Duke Ellington on and off before joining permanently in 
1968. His records represent an Indian summer in the studios. 

*** Scufflin' Black &. Blue BB932.2 Ashby; Booty Wood (tb); 
Raymond Fol (p); Aaron Bell (b); Sam Woodyard (d). 5/78. 

*** The Viking Gemini GM 60 Ashby; Norman Simmons (p); 
Paul West (b); Gerryck King (d). 8/88. 

*** What Am I Here For? Criss Cross 1054 Ashby; Mulgrew 
Miller (p); Rufus Reid (b); Ben Riley (d). 11/90. 

**(*) Just For You Mapleshade MS 06232 Ashby; John Hicks 
(p); Keter Betts (b); Jimmy Cobb (d). 12/98. 

A late arrival in the Duke Ellington Orchestra, Harold Ashby was 
really Ben Webster’s replacement; he kept the Webster huff on 
ballads and the grouchy, just-woke-up timbre on faster tunes. 
Quicker tempos didn’t bother him as much as they did Webster, 
but he liked to take his time, and he fashioned storytelling solos 
which can freshen up the material. It’s all done consistently 
enough to ensure that there’s little to choose between the three 
earlier recordings for three different labels. The Black 8c Blue 
album is about as kosher as an Ellington small group can be 
without the master at the piano. It was, in fact, Raymond Fol’s last 
date, and he plays with a lovely touch that suggests he was 
delighted to be in this company. Themes such as ‘Salty Mama’ and 
‘Earma Jean’ are nothing much compositionally, but they’re a 
prop for some generous, happy blowing. 

What Am I Here For? is an ideal programme of Ellingtonia and, 
though it is a little too long to sustain interest, the playing is 
jauntily assured from track to track. The Gemini set sounds 
perkier, perhaps because the rhythm section is less of a signed-up 
star group and because Ashby sounds expansive and happy with 
the four original lines he came up with for the date. 

The Mapleshade session was Harold’s last record. Here he 
sounds rather frail and tired, which admittedly adds a certain 
poignancy to tunes such as ‘Lotus Blossum’. On the faster tracks, 
the rhythm section tend to blow right past him. 

Peter Asplund (born 1969) 

TRUMPET, FLUGELHORN 

Studied in Stockholm’s Royal College of Music, then played 
big-band gigs and led his own group. 

*** Open Mind Dragon DRCD281 Asplund; Johan HorUn (ss, 
as); Ion Baciu (p); Christian Spering (b); Johan Lofcrantz (d). 95. 
*** Melos Sittel SITCD 9260 Asplund; Johan Horlen (ss, as, f); 
Anders Holtz (ky); Jakob Karlzon (p); Dan Berglund (b); Johan 
Lofcrantz (d); Rigmor Gustafsson (v). 1/99. 

***(*) Lochiel's Warning Prophone PCD 071 Asplund; Jakob 
Karlzon (p); Hans Andersson (b); Johan Lofcrantz (d). 03. 


Asplund is a post-bop trumpeter who likes to push hard — there’s 
nothing laid-back or very impressionistic about his view of the 
modern mainstream. He’s focused on a result in every track. 
Lofcrantz is a drummer who picks up and carries the rest of the 
band if he feels they’re lagging behind, and that sense of urgency 
carries over into all but the most sedate pieces. Open Mind 
benefits from the decisiveness, since in and of itself it’s not an 
especially individual programme of material. Some attractively 
resolved melodies, and the horns have sufficient to chew on, but 
nothing leaves an indelible mark. Asplund saves some of his best 
for a very long and detailed look at ‘Stardust’. 

Melos is a shade different, though perhaps not quite as 
removed from orthodoxy as the leader’s notes imply. He claims 
that the use of a female voice and occasional synths introduce a 
romantic element which he’s been moving towards in his writing. 
Gustafsson is used both in a wordless role and as a lyric 
interpreter and, if anything, this brings the record closer to the 
cool lyricism that is a Swedish strain which followers of that 
music will readily identify. Oddly enough, Asplund himself seems 
to take a less forthright role as soloist here, leaving Karlzon in 
particular to make the most distinctive impression. 

The third record leaves him exposed as a sole horn, and he 
rises to the challenge with creditable power. Five of the nine 
pieces are originals, but four standards are characterized with a 
real intensity, drawing a severe lyricism out of ‘In A Sentimental 
Mood’ at a languorous tempo and skating charming circles 
around ‘Falling In Love With Love’. The originals, such as the 
biting, tricky ‘26 Steps’ and the unexpectedly perky title-tune, 
have plenty in them for Asplund and his excellent team to work 
away at. There isn’t a lot of smiling in the trumpeter’s music, but 
this makes up a thoroughly absorbing hour. 


Atomic 

CROUP 

Cooperative outfit of contemporary Swedish players, working an 
exhilarating passage between structured and outright free 
playing. 


+**(★) Feet Music Jazzland 016558-2 Magnus Broo (t); Fredrik 
Ljungkvist (ss, ts); Havard Wiik (p); Ingebrigt Haker Flaten (b); 
Paal Nilssen-Love (d). 3 / 01 . 

**** Boom Boom Jazzland 038264-2 As above. 6 / 02 . 

The Bikini Tapes Jazzland 987154-6 3CD As above. 3 — 7 / 04 . 
Something of an all-star gathering of Sweden’s most formidable 
modernists, Atomic make a thrilling new sound out of a lot of 
accumulated wisdom. Though structured as a hard-bop quintet - 
and often following the procedures of such an ensemble - they 
sound nothing like the accepted models in the idiom. Broo and 
Ljungkvist will often spell out almost stately melodies while the 
rhythm section pound and churn beneath them: the key figure in 
the band is the extraordinary Nilssen-Love, who, as in every 
group he plays in, manages to extract the maximum amount of 
momentum and noise from his kit while actually playing with a 
disciplined economy of effort which is breathtaking to see as well 
as hear. Flaten’s hugely resonant sound anchors the harmonies 
and Wiik is thrilling at fast tempos, fingering lines where every 
note seems placed to hard and decisive effect. 

The debut Feet Music has a rough, snapshot feel which slightly 
undercuts a few of the blows they land, but it establishes 
immediately how exciting the group is, and as a sustained blast it 
has enduring appeal. But Boom Boom surpasses it: the studio 
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sound has been clarified a little, which lends a lethal edge to the 
title-track, a monumental set-piece where Broo all but blows his 
trumpet apart. Yet there’s greater compositional variety too: 
setting Hindemith’s ‘Praeludium’ for the quintet is a dazzlingly 
executed conceit, and the almost parodic extension of a bebop 
head, a trick they particularly love, is taken to its limit on ‘Re-Lee’. 
Closing with a version of Radiohead’s ‘Pyramid Song’ might seem 
a modish gesture, but it works handsomely. 

Just to show what they can do on a stage, The Bikini Tapes lets 
fly with three discs packed with Atomic in performance, recorded 
at various (mostly Norwegian) venues. While some of the clarity 
of the studio recordings is traded for visceral impact, these 
sensational pieces magnify the group’s merits, and the strength of 
the writing - most of it by Ljungkvist - comes into sharper focus 
in such pieces as ‘Kerosene’, here in two different versions. Three 
discs might seem like an unnecessary indulgence, but it is 
absolutely essential that this group is heard by anyone interested 
in the current state of the jazz art. 

Michael Attias (born 1968) 

SOPRANO, ALTO AND BARITONE SAXOPHONES 

Attias has been working on the New York scene since 1994, in a 
broad variety of improvising groups. Alto sax is his principal horn. 

***(*) Renku Playscape PSR 080504 Attias; John Hebert (b); 
Satoshi Takeishi (d). 8/04. 

Renku is also the name of Attias’s limber trio, which make light, 
thoughtful work of his interesting group of compositions here. 
The music has the feel of bumpy free bop, the turns in the tunes 
negotiated without too much sharpness or angularity by the 
players, but never quite settling into a straight-ahead flow. Hebert 
(who also contributes two themes) is busy and able, and Takeishi 
is attractively sensitive to his best role, playing deftly but quietly 
a lot of the way. Attias himself plays alto with a songful, 
unsquealing timbre, making his long lines move with logical 
fluency. He picks up the soprano for the Lacyish ‘Lumbago 
Boogaloo’ but takes a surprise turn on baritone for ‘Ciao 
Monkey’, which moves from a slowly groaning intro into an 
episode which is as close as they get to violence. A delightfully 
spry take on Monk’s ‘Work’ makes a fine coda. 

★★*(★) Credo Clean Feed CF 05 iD Attias; Reut Regev (tb); Mark 
Taylor (fr hn); Sam Bardfeld (vn); Chris Lightcap (b); Igal Foni 
(d). 4-6/99. 

Despite the recording date, this first-time release arrived right on 
our dead li ne. First impressions are of a fascinating sound-mix: 
the combination of brass, one reed and strings makes for a 
thoroughly unusual blending and the soloists seem to delight in 
each other’s company, lifted by the almost frolicsome feel 
engendered by Lightcap and Foni. Both this and the above 
suggest Attias is on top of his game. 

Gilad Atzmon (born 1963) 

SOPRANO AND ALTO SAXOPHONES, CLARINET, SOL 

An Israeli who came to Britain in the early ’90s, Atzmon plays his 
own styling of post-bop with suitably self-confident chutzpah. 

*** Take It Or Leave It ... Face Jazz (no number) Atzmon; Val 
Manix (b); Sam Anstice Brown (d). n.d. 

*** Gilad Atzmon & The Orient House Ensemble Tiptoe 888839-2 
Atzmon; Frank Harrison (p, melod); Oli Hayhurst (b); Asaf Sirkis 
(d, bandir). 00. 


*** Nostalgico Tiptoe 888841-2 As above, except add Joe de Jesus 
(t, tb), Brian Neil (g). 01. 

**(*) musiK / Rearranging The 20th Century Tiptoe 888848-2 
Atzmon; Dumitru Ovidiu Fratila (vn); Frank Harrison (p); 
Romano Viazzani (acc); Matthaios Tsahourides (bouz); Yaron 
Stavi (b); Asaf Sirkis (d); Tali Atzmon, Robert Wyatt (v). n.d. 
Anyone expecting some sort of fusion of bop and klezmer jollity 
may be pulled up short by the attacking sound of Take It Or Leave 
It ..., recorded in Somerset and made up mostly of standards and 
jazz tunes given a sharp-witted, crisp despatch by the energetic 
trio. Atzmon isn’t a relentless note-merchant, though, and some 
of his phrasing is actually quite spare when you expect volleys of 
sound. He approaches ‘My Funny Valentine’, done on clarinet, in 
a very sideways manner, and this is an unexpectedly musing 
performance, as is the mid-tempo ‘These Foolish Things’ which 
follows. The record has a bit of a home-brewed quality and the 
originals are nothing special, but it’s a refreshing turn. 

For the first of the Tiptoe albums, Atzmon seems to have 
consciously decided to ‘mature’: he puts down the alto, sets the 
jazz and standard material aside (aside from Davis and Shorter 
derivations), picks up the sol and introduces Turkish and Ladino 
tunes. The results are much tamer, and there’s a sense that the fire 
which Atzmon customarily injects into his live performances has 
been smoothed away in the studio; but there’s some beautiful 
playing nevertheless: ‘Miserlu’, the Turkish piece, is quite lovely. 

Nostalgico follows similar paths but more intensely. We are not 
sure that the pastiche of ‘20th Century’, which juggles ‘It Ain’t 
Necessarily So’ and ‘Caravan’, actually counts for much, and if 
Atzmon has a difficulty here it’s that he’s trying to cover too many 
bases. To play ‘Petit Fleur’ as sweetly as this and line it up next to 
a fuming ‘Love For Sale’ is almost vaudevillian. 

Atzmon has acquired an incendiary reputation through his 
outspoken remarks against Zionism, his comic novels and a 
performing style which is as full-on as that of anybody now 
playing a saxophone on a stage. But the records continue to be 
only so-so. He has some expert players on hand, who help him 
dish out neo-Latin pieces and (in the case of the part-title-track) 
a medley of ‘Mack The Knife’, ‘It Ain’t Necessarily So’ and ‘Roll 
Out The Barrel’, which even has an intro from Robert Wyatt. But 
the hotchpotch of sources isn’t sufficiently transcended by the 
playing: Atzmon dislikes the homogenization of categories, but 
thus far, on record at least, he hasn’t found a vivid enough 
counter. 


Gregg August 

BASS 

New York bassist making his own-name debut with a set of 
contemporary originals. 

★★*(★) i_ a t e August lacuessa IACU 2922 August; John Bailey (t); 
Myron Walden (as); Donny McCaslin, Frank Wess (ts); Alon 
Yavnai (p); John Hart (g); Eric McPherson, Quincy Davis (d); Ray 
Barretto, Wilson Corniel (perc). 7-11/03. 

The immediately impressive thing about August’s record is its 
seamless energy: most of the tracks work to a fast agenda, and 
while the tunes aren’t especially complicated, they set enough 
posers for the players to make sure there’s no coasting from an 
able set of musicians. The sheer joyful swing of the likes of ‘Four 
Two K’ and the Latin-tinged ‘Melody In Black And Grey’ is a 
tonic, and among a crew of excellent soloists trumpeter Bailey 
stands out for his fire and inventiveness. Old pro Wess turns up 
for one track and although August allows himself a rather 
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lugubrious solo track played with the bow, he realizes that 
listeners rarely buy this kind of record for the bass-player’s 
contribution. 


Georgie Auld (1919-90) 

SOPRANO, ALTO AND TENOR SAXOPHONES 

Born John Altweger in Toronto, Auld was already bandleading in 
New York before he was out of his teens. After sideman work with 
Bunny Berigan and Artie Shaw, he led his own big band, then 
worked through the ’40s and ’50s as a freelance, sometimes in 
sweet settings. He can also be seen in Martin Scorsese’s New York, 
New York. 


★★★ Georgie Auld 1940-1945 Classics 1322 Auld; Chuck Peterson, 
Nelson Shellady, Bernie Privin, John Best, Harry Geller, Charlie 
Shavers, Sonny Berman, Manny Fox, Howard McGhee, George 
Schwartz, Billy Butterfield, Dizzy Gillespie, Al Killian, Jimmy 
Roma, Freddy Webster (t); George Arus, Les Jenkins, Harry 
Rodgers, Rude De Luca, Jerry Dorn, Bobby Lord, John D’Agostino, 
Eli Robinson, Trummy Young, Bob Ascher, Roger Smith (tb); Les 
Robinson, Harry Freeman, Musky Ruffo, Gene Zanotii (as); Ben 
Webster, Ronnie Perry, Coleman Hawkins, Tony Pastor, Al Cohn, 
Irv Roth, Al Epstein, Joe Megro, Jack Schwartz (ts); Manny Albam, 
Irv Greenberg, Larry Molinelli (bs); Bob Kitsis, Bill Rowland, 
Harry Biss, Erroll Garner, Tony Aless (p); Dave Barbour, Hy 
White, Mike Bryan, Turk Van Lake, Al Avola (g); Dick Horvath, 
Israel Crosby, Morris Rayman, Chubby Jackson, Doc Goldberg (b); 
Ralph Hawkins, Henry Adler, Specs Powell, Lou Fromm, Shadow 
Wilson, Irv Kluger (d); Patti Powers, Kay Foster, Kay Little, 

Gordon Drake (v). 1/40-3/45. 

This is a curious string of sessions. The first two are by a band 
which was really Artie Shaw’s, with Auld at the helm after the 
leader had disappeared on one of his famous sabbaticals. Then 
comes a session by a sextet where the saxophonist shares the front 
line with Ben Webster and Coleman Hawkins (and stands his 
ground, surprisingly well). Finally, three 1944-5 dates where the 
‘genuine’ Auld big band holds forth, with the likes of Dizzy 
Gillespie and Erroll Garner in the orchestra as well as Sonny 
Berman, Billy Butterfield and Trummy Young. Auld was a swing 
man much in the Hawkins mould, and his featured solos on the 
likes of ‘Taps Miller’ and ‘I Can’t Get Started’ are accomplished 
variations on the theme: hardly individual, but managed with 
some style. The 1945 tracks hint at bebop without the meat of it, 
and Gillespie and Garner get in a few exciting bursts. A bit of a 
hotchpotch, but plenty to listen to. 

*** Georgie Auld 1945-1946 Classics 1351 Auld; Al Aarons, 
Danny Blue, Art House, Al Porcino (t); Mickey Datz, Rudy 
DeLuca, Al Esposito, Tracey Allen (ts); Musky Ruffo, Gene Zanoni, 
Lou Prisby (as); Herman Rubinstein, Jack Schwartz, Al Cohn, Joe 
Megro, Irv Roth (ts); Serge Chaloff(bs); Joe Albany, Harry Biss, 
Roy Krai (p); Turk Van Lake, Barry Galbraith (g); Robert Shevak, 
Ed Cunningham (b); Stan Levey, Buddy Christians, Art Madigan 
(d); Lynne Stevens, Sarah Vaughan (v). 45-46. 

*** Georgie Auld 1946-1951 Classics 1371 Auld; Neal Hefti, 
Sonny Rich, George Schwartz, John Anderson (t); Mickey Datz, 

Gus Dixon, Johnny Mandel, Billy Byers, Frank Rosolino (tb); Gene 
Zanoni, Clint Neagley, Sam Zittman, John Rotella (as); Irv Roth 
(ts, bs); Pete Terry, Al Cohn (ts); Serge Chaloff (bs); Harvey 
Leonard, Jimmy Rowles, Lou Levy (p); Joe Pellicane, Joe 
Mondragon, Max Bennett (b); Art Madigan, Alvin Stoller, Tiny 
Kahn (d); Karl Kiffe (perc); Sarah Vaughan (v). 6/46-1/51. 


*** Airmail Special Fresh Sound FSR-CD 366 2CD Auld; Don 
Fagerquist (t); Frank Rosolino (tb); Lou Levy (p); Larry Bunker 
(vib); Howard Roberts, Johnny Gray (g); Max Bennett, Leroy 
Vinnegar (b); Tiny Kahn (d, v); Mel Lewis (d). 1/51-7/63. 

Classics 1351 continues documenting Auld’s big band. There are 
some space-filling ballads featuring Lynne Stevens, but on the 
more booting numbers the band flexes its muscles to good 
advantage, Tadd Dameron’s chart for ‘Stompin’ At The Savoy’ 
being a particularly creditable transformation of a swing-era 
warhorse into a boppish vehicle. But the band never had any 
major hits, and they made their last session for Musicraft in June 
1946, a date which opens Classics 1371. Sarah Vaughan’s vocal on 
‘You’re Blase’ is a sublime example of the young Sassy, and it’s 
actually the only track to feature a singer on the disc. Two sessions 
for Discovery in 1949 follow, with agreeable but hardly 
ground-breaking charts by Hal Vernon. From there, the collection 
jumps forward to 1951 and the first of some sessions which Auld 
cut for Roost, in a small group featuring himself and Frank 
Rosolino in the front line. It’s in these that the Auld most familiar 
to jazz listeners comes to the fore: a succulent vibrato, a tendency 
to growl at problematic tempos and an unfussy style of phrasing 
that makes his burly sound shift with sometimes surprising 
agility. A preposterous tempo for ‘Air Mail Special’ almost but not 
quite does for him, but it’s Rosolino who impresses even more 
here: they made a good front line, and it can be enjoyed across 
nine tracks. 

The same session also opens the double-disc set on Fresh 
Sound. Auld had recently opened a New York club, and the 
quintet was doing good business. But it broke up soon enough, 
and bothered a little by his health, Auld went west, recording the 
remaining three sessions in Hollywood over a period of four years 
from 1959. He had been doing studio work in the interim, but the 
septet that recorded a dozen titles on 5 September was wholly 
straight-ahead, and the tunes - each with a Benny Goodman 
association and once issued as Homage - offer a nice distillation 
of small-group swing, with Auld, Fagerquist, Bunker and Roberts 
all in strong fettle. The two dates on the second disc were once 
issued on Philips as Plays The Winners and Here’s To The Losers, 
the first reuniting Auld with Frank Rosolino, the second a quintet 
with Bunker and Gray. The trombonist plays the most interesting 
solos, but Auld’s big, humid sound always takes the ear, and the 
remastering sounds pretty good. None of this is immortal music, 
but it’s enough to remind of how tall Georgie Auld stood in the 
tenor league for many years. 


Jean-Jacques Avenel 

DOUBLE BASS, KORA 

A stalwart member of Steve Lacy groups for many years, has 
branched out into his own projects. 

*** Waraba Songlines 1549 Avenel; Michel Edeliti (f); Yakouba 
Sissokho (kora); Lansine Koyate (balafon); Moriba Ko (tigoni). 
2/03. 

Avenel’s interest in West African music is not a fleeting thing. 
He has studied enthnomusicology and the kora for some years 
and this is an impressive by-product of that. ‘Waraba’ means 
lion in the Bamana language and much of the material is 
traditional in origin. Some of it inevitably falls into a world 
music category, but there is considerable improvising talent in 
this group and it would be a pity to deny anyone the dazzling 
talent of Yakouba Sissokho just because he doesn’t fall into the 
correct pigeonhole. 
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Franck Avitabile 

PIANO 

Sponsored by two of the giants of French jazz piano, Martial Sola! 
and the late Michel Petrucciani, Avitabile is a brilliantly gifted 
youngster with a deep background in musical theory gained at the 
Ecole Normale Superieure in his home town of Lyons. His work is 
marked by a deft touch and an effortless swing at all tempos. 

*** Lumieres Dreyfus FDM 3545 2 Avitabile; Louis Petrucciani 
(b); Thomas Grimmonprez (d). 98 . 

*** In Tradition Dreyfus FDM 3569 2 Avitabile; Riccardo Del Fra 
(b); Luigi Bonafede (d). 99 . 

*** Right Time Dreyfus FDM 36608 2 Avitabile; Niels-Henning 
0rsted Pedersen, Louis Petrucciani (b); Roberto Gatto (d). 2 / 00 . 
★★★(★) Bemsha Swing Dreyfus FDM 36639 2 Avitabile; Remi 
Vignolo (b); Dre Pallmaerts (d). 5 / 02 . 

Bud Powell is the main jazz influence on the young Frenchman, 
who seems to have been inspired by Francis Paudras’s touching 
account of life with the troubled Bud. Where the American could 
be dark and brooding, there is nothing but sunshine and 
optimism in Avitabile’s playing, added to which is an obvious 
interest in the farther shores of harmony. The first album, 
produced by Michel Petrucciani, is in some ways the most direct, 
but it is perhaps too engagingly simple. Avitabile has more to 
offer than this and succeeding records have delivered steadily 
more food for thought. 

The pianist’s understanding of bebop doesn’t merely extend to 
reworking standard material. His own composition ‘Right Time!’ 
is a brilliantly idiomatic piece, strongly abetted by NH 0 P. Franck 
continues to show his breadth of rhythmic understanding with a 
Latin-tinged original, ‘Facin’ Up’, and a delightful waltz, ‘Miss 
Laurence’, also on the third album. 

With Bemsha Swing he seems to have gained full confidence in 
his skills. There are nods here and there to both Petrucciani and 
Solal, but the Monk tune that gives the record its title, a 
stunningly good ‘Body And Soul’ and an unaccompanied version 
of Duke’s ‘Prelude To A Kiss’ all suggest that Avitabile is a pianist 
to watch very carefully. He may have recorded too much and too 
quickly and one would like to have heard each of these groups 
recorded during a long residency somewhere; however, there is 
nothing pat or studio-conscious about them and lovers of piano 
trios will enjoy the experience every time. 

**(*) Just Play Dreyfus FDM 36672-2 Avitabile (p solo). 11 / 04 . 
Exposed like this, Avitabile sounds a little mannered and 
self-conscious, as if trying to meld Debussy with Bud Powell 
before our startled gaze. There are lots of false starts and 
unrequited promises here, a sketchiness that makes one wonder 
why there wasn’t more rigorous quality control at Dreyfus. The 
question answers itself: they love him there and this is a forgivable 
indulgence for an artist who has done better and will again. We’d 
want to rescue ‘Autumn In Paris’ (not the familiar season in the 
City of Light) and the closing ‘Nature Boy’. The rest is 
dispensable. 


Omer Avital (born 1971) 

BASS, VOCAL 

Israeli-born bassist now part of the ever-burgeoning ‘new jazz’ 
community at work in New York. 

*** Think With Your Heart Fresh Sound New Talent FSNT 104 

Avital; Myron Walden (as); Gregory Tardy (ts, bcl); Jay Collins (ts, 


ss, f); Jimmy Greene (ss, ts); Joel Frahrn (ts); Joshua Levitt (nay f, 
v); Daniel Freedman (d, v). 9/00. 

★★★ Third World Love Songs Fresh Sound New Talent FSNT 114 

Avital; Avishai Cohen (t); Yonatan Avishai (p); Daniel Freedman 
(d). 02. 

Avital’s music has a strongly vocalized quality, even if the only 
actual singing is done by Freedman, Levitt and himself on 
‘Marrakesh’. Having no fewer than six woodwind players (and 
there are never fewer than four in attendance on any one track) in 
the band, with only bass and drums as the other contributors, 
makes for a diverse gathering of voices, to be sure, although none 
of these players is exactly a tonal extremist. It’s more about a 
sometimes fierce but usually harmonious blending of timbres. 

That said, the record has a strange, almost untutored feel, for 
all the virtuosity in the group. Avital shoulders all writing 
responsibilities bar Bob Marley’s ‘Redemption Song’, done as a 
bass solo, which opens the disc, and ‘Stella By Starlight’, which is a 
melody that tends to show up the leader’s own attempts. The 
juxtaposition of ‘Andaluz’ and ‘Marrakesh’ offers a Middle East 
dropped down into a New York pulse. Solos are shared out 
among the saxophonists, and these improvisations centre the jazz 
feel of music which might otherwise drift off into worldly modal 
jamming. For all its rough-and-ready-ness and its sometimes 
messy execution, the set has a vitality and vividness which many 
more expensive sessions struggle to touch on. 

Third World Love Songs extends the promise and also 
introduces young Yonatan (Jonathan) Avishai, who has worked 
with Tzadik artist Danny Zamir and who brings a fresh and 
idiosyncratic vision to the session, mixing in Hebrew melodies, 
stray folk-tunes from unidentifiable trading cultures and a touch 
that can be as soft as Bill Evans and as percussive as Abdullah 
Ibrahim. It’s a fine follow-up from the bassist, even if his thunder 
is stolen by the piano-player. 

Albert Ayler (1936-70) 

TENOR, ALTO AND SOPRANO SAXOPHONES 

Born in Cleveland, Ayler played R&B on alto as a teenager, then 
switched to tenor during army service. Left for Sweden in 1962, 
recorded in Europe, and returned to the USA in 1963, recording for 
ESP and later Impulse! through the rest of the decade. The most 
intense of avant-gardists, his recordings map out much of what 
happened to jazz in the ’60s, including its decline into attempted 
populism. Found dead in New York’s East River in 1970. 

★★★(★) Witches And Devils Freedom 741018 Ayler; Norman 
Howard (t); Henry Grimes, Earle Henderson (b); Sunny Murray 
(d). 2/64. 

***(*) Spirits Breathless 52006 As above. 2/64. 

Ayler’s style has been subjected to just as many conspiracy 
theories as his life and death. It is now generally considered to be 
a highly personal amalgam of New Orleans brass, rhythm and 
blues (to which Ayler unapologetically returned in his last two 
years) and some of the more extreme timbral innovations of the 
’60s New Thing. 

Like much of the discography, Witches And Devils is cobbled 
together from two sessions, while Spirits concentrates on the 
original material recorded at the Atlantic studios, New York, on 
24 February 1964. Arguably, this is the first recorded glimpse of 
Ayler in full flow. He reaches peaks of intensity here that are 
among the most arresting and evocative in his brief career. The 
title-piece has an eldritch, haunted quality, but it is ‘Witches And 
Devils’, on which Grimes with his bow plays a central role 
(Henderson supplies the more orthodox bass-line and is featured 
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alone on ‘Holy Holy’), that is the real high-spot, a lowing, 
pungent wail that hovers between anguish and ecstatic celebra¬ 
tion. Indeed, were there no titles to direct the listener, it would be 
difficult to gauge the emotional temperature of many of these 
performances. Howard was a friend from home in Cleveland; like 
Don Ayler, he is not a virtuosic or even technically secure player, 
but unlike Don lacks a saving expressiveness as a soloist. The real 
action, much as in Coltrane’s work with both Elvin Jones and 
critically with Rashied Ali, is between saxophone and drums and 
Murray is a towering presence throughout. 

★★+(★) Prophecy ESP 16593 Ayler; Gary Peacock (b); Sunny 
Murray (d). 6/64. 

★★★ Be||s ESP 13064 As above; add Don Ayler (t); Charles Tyler 
(as); Lewis Worrell (b). 5/65. 

Bells / Prophecy ESP 1010 As above. 6/64,5/65. 

Prophecy was Ayler’s first session for the ESP label, though it was 
not released until after Spiritual Unity. It was an important 
session in laying down some of the basic language of the 
saxophonist’s career and also the problematic issue of titles and 
themes. Few artists have been so consistently misattributed on 
sleeves and in discographies, and we are happy to shoulder our 
share of blame for this. Two versions of ‘Ghosts’ represent the 
central action of the record. The difference is less in Ayler’s 
playing, which is definitive, but in the role of Murray and 
Peacock. In the first to be taped, the bassist provides a drone 
figure which underpins the saxophone’s wilder utterances; in the 
second, his playing is more obviously rhythmic. These recordings 
have had a chequered history and this disc may also be found 
under the Calibre imprint. 

Bells was the notorious one-sided LP, a token that here was 
music so powerful you’d probably only manage 20 minutes of it 
before switching off the hi-fi and taking deep gulps of air. As a 
single, hectic performance, it still retains its power, but it’s short 
shrift for a CD, which is why it has now also appeared paired with 
Prophecy, giving a decent duration and a hefty wallop of Ayler at 
his most unfettered. 


CORE COLLECTION 


W **** Spiritual Unity 

ESP Disk 1002 Ayler; Gary Peacock (b); Sunny Murray (d). 7/64. 

The poet Ted Joans likened the impact of this trio to hearing 
someone scream the word ‘fuck’ in St Patrick’s Cathedral. 
Subjectively, there may be some validity in this, but it makes a 
nonsense of what was actually going on in this group. The 
intensity of interaction among the three individuals, their 
attentiveness to what the others were doing, ruled out any such 
gesture. Even amid the noise, the 1964 Ayler trio was quintes- 
sentially a listening band, locked in a personal struggle which it 
is possible only to observe, awestruck, from the sidelines. 

We noted in our previous edition that the Ayler catalogue 
was in a rather shambolic state. As will be seen below, much of 
it has been restored, though the ESP catalogue has passed 
through several hands. 

(★★★) At Slug's Lonehill Jazz LHJ 10101 Ayler; Don Ayler (t); 
Michel Sampson (vn); Lewis Worrell (b); Ronald Shannon Jackson 
(d). 5/66. 

Recorded on May Day 1966, this is a session of incendiary power 
and ranks with some of the very best Ayler performances. ‘Bells’ is 
a magnificently powerful thing, beginning with a mournful violin 
figure and then bringing in trumpet - Donald in characteristi¬ 
cally raw and expressive form - then bass and saxophone with a 
significant harmonic shift. ‘Truth Is Marching In’ has never 


sounded so close to its origins in ‘Battle Hymn Of The Republic’ 
and its anguished intensity marks as significant a subversion of 
familiar and homely material as Coltrane’s ‘My Favorite Things’. 
The other interesting aspect of this set is an early glimpse of 
Ronald Shannon Jackson, who was to have such an impact during 
Ornette Coleman’s harmolodic experiments and as an incendiary 
leader. However, there are some strange sound problems in this 
edition which can make listening very difficult. 

*★*(★) Lorrach, Paris 1966 hatOLOGY 3500 Ayler; Don Ayler 
(t); Michel Sampson (vn); Bill Folwell (b); Beaver Harris (d). 

11/66. 

More than ever, Ayler sounds like a radical preacher, taking 
energy from the murmured ‘Amen’s and ‘Praise God’s of his 
fellow players, but basically ignoring them as he creates ever more 
intense harmonic rainbows across these deceptively childlike 
themes. This is perhaps a preacher speaking to children or to 
those with no grasp of abstract theology/harmony, who need 
everything told by example. ‘Bells’ and ‘Ghosts’ (two versions and 
occasional allusions elsewhere) are both part of the sermon; there 
is a huge version of ‘Truth Is Marching In’ and a long medley of 
‘Spiritual Rebirth’/'Light In Darkness’, which freezes the blood 
before it warms the heart. Sampsons violin is integral to it all, 
though it’s to be doubted whether he understood what this group 
was about any better than troubled brother Don did. They came 
and played their parts, leaving it to Albert out front to bring the 
congregation in. Magnificent. 

Li ve | n Greenwich Village; The Complete Impulse 
Recordings Impulse! IMP 12732 2 CD Ayler; Don Ayler (t); 

George Steele (tb); Michel Sampson (vn); Joel Freedman (clo); 
William Folwell, Henry Grimes, Alan Silva (b); Beaver Harris, 
Sunny Murray (d). 3/65-2/67. 

Whatever technical and aesthetic shortcomings the Lorrach and 
Paris live sessions may have had (there is a nihilistic, fragmentary 
quality to the latter), the Village Theater and Village Vanguard 
sessions are hugely affirmative and satisfyingly complete without 
losing a jot of Ayler’s angry and premonitory force. These are 
some of the essential post-war jazz recordings, and they include 
some of Ayler’s best playing on both alto (‘For John Coltrane’, 
ironically or self-protectively) and tenor (the apocalyptic ‘Truth Is 
Marching In’). The second bass, in addition to either violin or 
cello, actually sharpens the sound considerably, producing a 
rock-solid foundation for Ayler’s raw witness. 

This splendid reissue continues the progress towards a new 
sound. It supersedes In Greenwich Village and The Village Concerts 
without adding very much of significance towards what was 
already a remarkable record. There is a single track (‘Holy Ghost’) 
from March 1965, originally issued on the Impulse! compilation, 
The New Wave In Jazz. One other track, ‘Universal Thoughts’, is 
incomplete, presumably because the tape ran out. However, 
having these performances together on one set is of value. John 
Coltrane was present, ailing and tired, when ‘Truth Is Marching 
In’ and ‘Our Prayer’ were recorded at the Village Vanguard. John 
was to die in the summer of the following year, but his spirit is 
everywhere here, even though Ayler was firmly in command of 
his own style and approach. These are Don Ayler’s finest 
moments. Always an approximate technician, but driven by 
loyalty to his brother, he produces a stream of pure sound which 
is unique in jazz. Not even Ornette Coleman on brass sounds so 
alien. A remarkable record, to be prized by anyone who shares 
Ayler’s lonely vigil on the planet. 

*** New Grass Impulse! 000426902 Ayler; Burt Collins, Joe 
Newman (t); Garnett Brown (tb); Seldon Powell (ts, f); Buddy 
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Lucas (bs); Call Cobbs (p, org, hpd); Bill Folwell (b); Bernard 
‘Pretty’ Purdie (d); Rose Marie McCoy, Mary Maria Parks (v). 

9/68. 

Controversial and so universally considered problematic that it 
only appeared on CD in 2005, this isn’t the ghastly sell-out some 
Albert fans would love you to think. True, there are strong 
commercial elements, but Albert’s sound here - the broad vibrato 
and honking phrases - isn’t so very different from that of the 
revered Spiritual Unity. Much as Miles Davis started to use funk 
rhythms and rock beats to re-energize his conception in this same 
year (why is New Grass never considered alongside Bitches Brew 7 .), 
Ayler made an apparently radical stylistic switch in order to 
maintain the integrity of his vision. He may have lost fans and 
critics along the way, but that can’t be laid at Albert’s door. He 
knew what was coming; the ‘Message From Albert Ayler’ 
incorporated into the opening track lays bare his fears. 

Co-written with Mary Parks (Maria), ‘New Ghosts’ is the 
obvious back-reference here and the most obvious point of 
comparison. The R&B element takes a bit of getting used to, but 
once one learns to hear Albert in a different context, the message 
seems broadly the same. Likewise on ‘Heart Love’ and even the / 
rather flabby ‘Sun Watcher’. Only ‘New Generation’ seems like a 
downward gear change and lapse of taste. 

So, not a masterpiece, but not the monster that’s been painted. 
New Grass has had to wait a long time for reassessment. It stands 
up gratifyingly well. 

*** Music Is The Healing Force Of The Universe Impulse! 

065383-2 Ayler; Bobby Few (p); Henry Vestine (g); James Folwell, 
Stafford James (b); Muhammad Ali (d); Mary Maria (v). 8/69. 
Endlessly controversial, frequently guyed, but equally frequently 
used to suggest a radical new direction in Albert’s music. Radical, 
that is, in the sense of going back to roots. Like New Grass, this is 
not quite the unreconstructed R&B album that some readers and 
listeners may have been led to expect. It certainly has some of that 
quality and the addition of Canned Heat guitarist Henry Vestine 
on ‘Drudgery’ underlines the connection. But Music Is The 
Healing Force ... also includes some wonderful playing from 
Albert and some of his most innovative use of sound; the 
addition of bagpipe chanter and ocarina to ‘Masonic Inborn’ 
perhaps pointed the way to a new approach. Impulse! records 
were, by the standards of their time in jazz, strong on production 
values and producer Ed Michel gives the sound new layers and a 
new richness of tone that is much more interesting than 
questions of commercial ‘sell-out’. 

Even if the album is not demonized, one of the band has been. 
Mary Parks (here Mary Maria) was Albert’s business manager 
and girlfriend and as such might seem to be a questionable 
presence on record. But repeated hearings and recent revelations 
about the last months of Albert’s life suggest that she had a 
natural musicality (‘Island Harvest’ is hers) and a genuine 
commitment to the saxophonist’s vision; pointless to dismiss her 
as if she was Linda McCartney. 

Music ... is not the best Albert Ayler album, but it is not a 
laughable monstrosity, either. Albert’s singing on ‘Oh Love Is Life’ 
is initially risible but uses that fact to deliver a real emotional 
punch, and that is a lesson to be drawn from his music as a whole. 
This final studio statement touches on all the major themes of 
Ayler’s life: sorrow, loss, guilt and, above all, redemption. 

**(*) Live On The Riviera ESP Disk Us 4001 Ayler; Steve 
Tintweiss (b); Allan Blairman (d); Mary Parks (V, ss). 7/70. 

**(*) Nuits De La Fondation Maeght Lonehill Jazz LHJ 10215 As 
above; add Call Cobbs (p). 7/70. 

Recorded in the south of France a matter of months before his 
disappearance and death, these (recorded two days apart) now 


stand as a final manifestation of one of jazz’s most complex and 
most readily misunderstood geniuses. Given the line-up and the 
sensibilities of players like Blairman and Tintweiss, this has less of 
an R&B stamp than Music Is The Healing Force ... The title-tune 
of that album is included as a curtain-piece on the final record 
and as an opener on Live. There is a further version of ‘Truth Is 
Marching In’, but without Donald’s bugling lines or a mournful 
violin, the latter lacks bite and real intensity. On piano, Cobbs is a 
competent but rather ordinary player and he coasts through 
much of this session. Released in 2005, the later album, for trio 
with Parks singing and playing some soprano, is a useful addition 
to the picture but hardly a revelation in itself. It’s important not 
to fetishize final statements since they are only that by unhappy 
accident, not design. Albert’s message to the planet was in 
awkward, alien speech that we have not yet deciphered. We are 
still unsure of its emotional temper. Listening to these unsatisfac¬ 
tory cuts again, cold and without prejudice, it is hard to reconcile 
them with some of the great statements of previous years, but it is 
also hard to miss the precarious balance of anger, pain and sheer, 
uncomplicated joy. 


Holy Ghost Revenant 9CD box + bonus CD, book, 
artefacts Ayler; Don Cherry (co); Don Ayler, Chris Capers (t); 
Jimmy Lyons (as); Sam Rivers, Pharoah Sanders, Frank Smith, 
Frank Wright (ts); Burton Greene, Richard Johnson, Teuvo 
Suojarvi, Cecil Taylor (p); Call Cobbs (p, Rocksichord); Herbert 
Katz (g); Michel Sampson (vn); Heikki Annala, Dave Burrell, 
Richard Davis, Bill Folwell, Gary Peacock, Mutawef Shaheed, 
Sirone, Steve Tintweiss, Ibrahim Wahen (b); Martti Aijanen, 
Muhammad Ali, Rashied Ali, Allen Blairman, Roger Blank, 

Milford Graves, Beaver Harris, Ronald Shannon Jackson, Sunny 
Murray, Bernard Purdie (d); Vivian Bostic (v); Mary Maria Parks 
(v, perc). 6/62-7/70. 

In terms of duration, this sumptuously produced set, released in 
2005, virtually doubled the amount of Albert Ayler’s music 
publicly available, an astonishing situation for such a major artist. 
Even more unusually, it brought forward genuinely unreleased 
material rather than simply compiling and cleaning up familiar 
bootleg recordings. In terms of content, there is probably nothing 
here that dictates a wholesale reassessment of Ayler’s work; rather, 
it is a consolidation of impression and a considerable fleshing out 
of some thinly documented periods, together with a couple of 
genuine benchmark moments. 

Detailed assessment is virtually impossible on this scale. A 
collective personnel is given above, but what follows is merely the 
briefest summary of contents. Disc 1: three June 1962 cuts with 
guitarist Herbert Katz’s quintet in Helsinki; Albert’s first known 
combo recordings, made some months before the Danish 
sessions on The First Recordings; a club performance of ‘Four’ 
with composer Cecil Taylor’s group in Copenhagen, in November 
of that year. Straddling discs 1 and 2: the Ayler-Peacock-Murray 
trio at the Cellar Caff in NYC, June 1964 (two tracks incomplete); 
the same groups eleven weeks later at Cafe Montmartre with Don 
Cherry; a single cut with pianist Burton Greene’s group at Slug’s, 
February 1966. Discs 3 and 4: back home in Cleveland with Don 
Ayler, Michel Samson, bassist Clyde Shy (later Mutawef Shaheed) 
and Ronald Shannon Jackson, with Frank Wright guesting on 
tenor, April 1966. Disc 5: a different quintet with Bill Folwell and 
Beaver Harris at the Berlin Philharmonie and De Doelen, 
Rotterdam, November 1966. Disc 6: live at Freebody Park, Rhode 
Island, June/July 1967; at John Coltrane’s funeral, St Peter’s 
Lutheran Church, NYC, 21 July 1967, with Don, Richard Davis, 
Milford Graves and a six-and-a-half-minute medley of ‘Love 
Cry’/‘Truth Is Marching In’/‘Our Prayer’, the baton passing to the 
Holy Ghost; then a session with ‘the Son’, Pharoah Sanders, and a 
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partly unidentified group at the Renaissance Ballroom, NYC, 
January 1968; the ‘new’ sound with Mary Parks singing and Call 
Cobbs on Rocksichord, late August 1968. Disc 7 - a sextet 
featuring Sam Rivers, Town Hall, NYC, January 1969; fragmentary 
material and jams, Saint-Paul-de-Vence, France, probably 28 July 
1970, the day after the last of the issued live sets reviewed above. 
Discs 8 and 9: Ayler interviews with Birger Jorgensen, Copenha¬ 
gen, 1964 and 1966, with Daniel Caux, Saint-Paul-de-Vence, 27 
July 1970. and on the final disc with Kiyoshi Koyama for Swing 
Journal , taped two days earlier; also a short interview with Don 
and Mocqui Cherry recorded after Albert’s death. A bonus disc 
offers a fascinating glimpse of Ayler as an Army bandsman, 
playing standards arrangements and a Viennese waltz! 

This is a titanic body of material and one that will take even 
devoted fans considerable time to assimilate. Sound-quality is 
variable and some attributions uncertain. However, Holy Ghost 
has become the Holy Grail of Ayler studies, and enthusiasts 
should comb the internet for complete sets, all of which are in 
small respects different. 

Also, in brief: 

**(*) New York Eye And Ear Control ESP 13068. 7 / 64 . 

Soundtrack for a now-forgotten short film; the music comes in 
two undigested blocks, albeit with valuable glimpses of Roswell 
Rudd and John Tchicai, but Ayler wasn’t an abstract player and 
this overrated set doesn’t represent him well. 

*** The Copenhagen Tapes Ayler 33 . 9/64. 

A club performance at the Jazzhus Montmartre with a slightly 
later studio session. Don Cherry plays on the live date. More than 
usually repetitive material. 

*** Spirits Rejoice ESP 1020 . 9/65. 

Judson Hall was an important venue for new music in New York 
City. The intensity is extreme and the addition of altoist Charles 
Tyler alongside the Ayler brothers adds to the stew. Call Cobbs’s 
harpsichord gives an extra frisson. 


Ab Baars 

CLARINET, SOPRANO, TENOR AND BARITONE SAXOPHONES 

Dutch improviser specializing in the reed family, a sideman with 
Maarten Altena, and a notably individual voice in the overpopu¬ 
lated family of reed-players. 

** Krang Geestgronden 2 Baars (solo). 12/87-6/89. 

**(*) 3900 Carol Court Geestgronden 12 Baars; Wilbert De 
Joode (b); Martin Van Duynhoven (d). 3-6/92. 

**(*) Verderame Geestgronden 17 Baars (solo). 1/95. 

Baars makes very heavy weather of Krang. Rather than improvising 
in any specific direction, his solos tend to circle in on themselves or 
to reach a spurious climax of increasingly harsh repetitions. This 
makes the soprano solo ‘Geel En Rood’barely listenable, a different 
application of Steve Lacy’s methods to sometimes grisly ends. But 
the blustering weight of the baritone on ‘Spaat’ or the false pathos 
of the tenor on the title-track are more interesting. 

There’s another version of‘Krang’ on the first trio album. After 
the abstractions of the solo record, it comes as a mild shock to 
hear him with an almost conventionally swinging rhythm section 
on John Lewis’s ‘Plastic Dreams’. But the other pieces, revolving 
round remote kinds of interplay among the three players, are 
more typical of what Baars is after. The leader’s solos still tend to 
grind through curtly defined areas of timbre and phrasing, but at 
least they’re leavened by the inquiring bass and drum parts. 


His second solo disc, though, isn’t much less drear and 
mirthless than the first one. Various dedications - to Han 
Bennink, Misha Mengelberg, Pee Wee Russell, John Carter - are 
writ intimidatingly large, as if he wants to express only the 
starkest and most harsh aspects of his influences. He sticks to 
clarinet and tenor, and several of the pieces have a morse-code 
brevity of layout. Taken one or two at a time it is quite powerful, 
but a whole disc (even at only 40 minutes) is pretty hard going. 

★★*(★) Party At The Bimhuis Wig 09 Baars; Mariette Roupe Van 
Der Voort (as, f bf, picc); Gnus Janssen, Misha Mengelberg (p); Ig 
Henneman (via); Wilbert De Joode (b); Martin Van Duynhoven 
(d). 1/03. 

Baars throws a party to celebrate ten years of his trio (they start 
with a revisit to ‘3900 Carol Court’) and invites some guests along 
to join in the fun. And great fun it is, with the pianists joining in 
at different points and all seven players getting together for three 
tracks where the ensemble has a real particularity - makes you 
wish that Baars convened a septet more often. Baars takes a 
terrific tenor solo on Monk’s ‘Reflections’ and there are 
dedications to Von Freeman and Roswell Rudd, as well as a John 
Carter tune. Well worth attending. 

*** Kinda Dukish Wig 12 Baars; Joost Buis (tb); Wilbert De 
Joode (b); Martin Van Duynhoven (d). 6/05. 

Baars takes on Ellington, with sundry revisions and deconstruc¬ 
tions of such material as ‘Jack The Bear’ and ‘Drop Me Off In 
Harlem’ appearing as ‘Kinda Bear’, ‘Kinda Harlem’ and so on. The 
thoroughly cruel and bitter blow on ‘Solitude’ which opens the 
record turns out to be misleading: these are mostly more 
easy-going and tuneful reductions, with Buis adding some extra 
pepper. For all their invention, though, the group tend to glance 
off their material, and some of the tracks merely lumber. 

Back Door 

CROUP 

Bass-led British fusioneers. Ancestors of Morphine and Jaco 
Pastorius. 

*** Back Door Warners 2716 Ron Aspery (as,f, ky); Colin 
Hodgkinson (b); Tony Hicks (d). 72. 

*** 8th Street Nites Warners 2753 As above. 73. 

★**(+) The Human Bed Hux 31 As above; add Dave McRae (p). 
73 - 74 - 

British males of a certain age wilt in nostalgia when the name is 
mentioned. Back Door were loud, rough and in their way 
surprisingly sophisticated. In the time-honoured spirit of what 
goes around comes around, they have become mildly fashionable 
again. Hodgkinson’s rolling bass is the key element, a lo-fi throb 
that still beguiles even when it seems as passe as Morgan sports 
cars and Spangles. ‘Slivadiv’ is the fondest memory of the first 
album, while old Leadbelly and Robert Johnson blues are the 
highlight of the Felix Pappalardi-produced 8 th Street Nites. The 
BBC sessions on The Human Bed are probably the best 
representation of the band, despite the inexplicable horror of 
‘The Dashing White Sergeant’. Permit us our moment of nostalgia 
... and embarrassment. The band have recently been gigging 
again, though without the late Ron Aspery. 

Gerard Badini (born 1931) 

TENOR SAXOPHONE 

Sometimes known as ‘Mr Swing’, this Parisian tenorman has a big 
bruising sound in the Lockjaw Davis mould. Originally a trad 
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man on the local scene, he subsequently played regularly with 
Claude Bolling, and led small groups and big bands under the 
name (Super) Swing Machine. Health problems have latterly 
obliged him to lead from the piano and give up the tenor. 

*** A Night At The Popcorn Black & Blue BB 966-2 Badini; Milt 
Buckner (p); Jimmy Woode (b); Sam Woodyard, Panama Francis 
(d). 3/75- 

**(*) Gerard Badini And The Swing Machine Black & Blue BB 
974-2 Badini; Xavier Chambon, Cootie Williams, Cat Anderson 
(t); Booty Wood (tb); Marc Hemmeler, Raymond Fol (p); Jack 
Sewing, Michel Gaudry (b); Michel Denis, Bobby Durham, Sam 
Woodyard (d). 12 / 73 - 6 / 77 . 

The Popcorn session features a boisterous night in Geneva, where 
Badini led this multinational crew through a suitably rowdy 
couple of sets. Sam Woodyard and Milt Buckner seem endlessly 
pleased to be in each other’s company, joshing their way through 
the music, and Badini hollers and roars his way through the 
tunes, mostly blues of one sort or another. Panama Francis sits in 
on one tune, possibly while Sam was refreshing himself at the bar. 
High-spirited fun, if best heard a few tracks at a time. 

The second disc cobbles together four sessions: two by the ‘Swing 
Machine’ with Chambon, Hemmeler, Sewing and either Denis or 
Durham, and two others where Gerard met with the distinguished 
Ellingtonians listed above. It’s a tribute to the saxophonist that he 
stands tallest of anyone on the tracks, turning in overheated solos 
on the fast pieces and wrangling through a string of vibrato-laden 
entreaties on the ballads. But a lot of the music is more rough than 
ready, and as a record it doesn’t really stack up. 

The Bad Plus 

CROUP 

A project which grew out of various collaborations between the 
three protagonists, and now a high-profile matter in new 
American jazz. 

*★★★ jhe Bad p| us Fresh Sound FSNT 107 Ethan Iverson (p); 
Reid Anderson (b); David King (d). 12 / 00 . 

***(*) These Are The Vistas Columbia 510666-2 As above. 

10 / 02 . 

**** Give Columbia 515307-2 As above. 10 / 03 . 

We previously listed the first album under Iverson’s name, but The 
Bad Plus have quickly evolved into a singular entity and a hot 
property, signing to Columbia in 2002 and releasing two albums 
which carry on the work of the first disc. You don’t expect the 
stately trinity of piano-bass-drums to qualify as any kind of power 
trio, but that’s what happens with this unit. On the debut, Iverson, 
Anderson and the ‘certifiable mid-western drum star’ David King 
go at a group of their own originals, one standard (‘Blue Moon’) 
and two pop tunes. The treatment of Abba’s ‘Knowing Me 
Knowing You’ is a textbook example of the jazz transformation of 
an uneventful melody, and Nirvana’s ‘Smells Like Teen Spirit’ 
(which the others had to force Iverson into even learning!) is 
turned into a glorious, helter-skelter set-piece, the tune stirred and 
thickened by the pianist’s voicings while King’s drums swing them 
off the stand. The five originals are fascinating: ‘Labyrinth’ severely 
beautiful, ‘1972 Bronze Medalist’ peculiarly funky. 

For sheer freshness the debut probably remains our favourite, 
but as produced by Tchad Blake, the trio have gained presence in 
the studio and the Columbia albums are exhilarating, funny, 
surprising. There are some remakes of tunes from the debut on 
These Are The Vistas. The Aphex Twin’s ‘Film’ is a beautiful 
set-piece and Blondie’s ‘Heart Of Glass’ is destruction. Blake 


manages to get a mix which gives each man equal prominence, and 
while some have complained that King’s drums are too loud and 
too rock, careful listening - and this band asks for just that - reveals 
both charges as misguided. Anderson is, in his way, just as loud. 

Although they do a semi-apocalyptic ‘Iron Man’ (from Black 
Sabbath’s songbook) to close Give, the originals are getting more 
prominence, and they’re played with fierce conviction. In 
America, the group have excited an almost absurd degree of 
controversy, with complaints coming that they’re being pushed 
forward because they’re white and likely to appeal to neanderthal 
rock audiences. What we hear is three talented musicians going in 
a very individual direction. Either way, at least some of this music 
is required listening. 

*** Suspicious Activity? Columbia 94740 As above. 5/05. 

We are divided on the merits of this one: one of us loves the 
assault on Vangelis’s ‘(Theme From) Chariots Of Fire’, the other 
doesn’t (and American readers, for whom that tune may hold less 
iconic status, could be baffled either way). It’s mostly Bad Plus 
business as usual, in other words an unusual assault on the sound 
and shape of the piano trio and some of its literature - often 
through their studio mix, rather than via any musical nihilism. 
They’re traditionalists for much of the time. But there is an 
uneasy feeling that this is as far as these records can go, and the 
joke, if some see it that way, could be about to wear thin. 

Rafael Baier (born 1975) 

SOPRANO AND TENOR SAXOPHONES, FLUTE, KEYBOARDS 

Baier is an Italian whose record suggests a broad span of 
influences and an interest in bringing them into at least some kind 
of overall jazz directon. 

*** Metamorphosis Altrisuoni AS188 Baier; Christian Gall (ky); 
Claudio Strebel (b); JorgMikula (d); Willy Kotoun, Annemone 
Gonon (perc); Christophe Keller (turntables). 04. 

Baier’s album is a worthy attempt at making some jazz substance 
out of hip-hop beats, samples and other modern manners. He 
relies on the acoustic bass/drums pairing of Strebel and Mikula, 
but has both of them playing in rock and funk time for much of 
the way, threads in the odd sample or space for Keller to squiggle 
in some turntable noise, and solos himself in an outgoing manner 
(the music is supposedly inspired by Kafka’s text, but it’s never as 
gloomy as that might suggest). Baier’s tone is dusky and rich on 
tenor, and even Gall, playing mostly Fender Rhodes, is given a 
nicely voluptuous sound. Seldom riveting or memorable, but 
really not bad at all. 

Benny Bailey (1925-2005) 

TRUMPET, FLUGELHORN 

Bailey won his spurs in three of the most important big bands of 
his day. Jay McShann’s, Dizzy Gillespie’s and Lionel Hampton’s, 
staying with the last for almost five years. His bright, hard-edged 
tone softens markedly in small-group settings, but without losing 
its burnish. Bailey spent a considerable time in Europe, where he 
worked with Eric Dolphy and sustained a regular recording 
schedule. 

★★★ Big Brass Candid CCD 79011 Bailey; Julius Watkins (hn); 
Phil Woods (as, bcl); Les Spann (f, g); Tommy Flanagan (p); 

Buddy Catlett (b); Art Taylor (d). 11/60. 

Bailey is probably best known as first trumpet in the Kenny 
Clarke-Francy Boland big bands of the ’60s. He is also an 
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impressive and entertaining soloist, with a number of distin¬ 
guishing marks on his musical passport, noticeably his much- 
commented-upon octave plummets and his enigmatic lines that 
seem to have neither melodic nor harmonic significance, just a 
strangely specific logic all their own. His bebop background is 
still evident on Big Brass. The themes have begun to stretch out, 
though, into long, quasi-modal strings that contain any number 
of potential resolutions. Flanagan is a sympathetic accompanist. 
Woods and Rouse could hardly be more different, but Bailey 
responds magnanimously to the challenge posed by each. 

★★★(★) Grand Slam Storyville 8271 Bailey; Charlie Rouse (ts); 
Richard Wyands (p); Sam Jones (b); Billy Hart (d). 10/78. 
Originally released on Jazzcraft, this pungent set is one of Bailey’s 
best. The inclusion of three tunes by arranger Fritz Pauer is a bit 
over the top, but there are also fine originals by Benny - 
‘Theloniousassault’ and ‘Who’s Bossa Now?’ - which cover a good 
bit of his range, from fiery bebop to a more gently swinging 
sound. An alternative take of Pepper Adams’s ‘Reflectory’ is less 
emphatic than the issued version, but Rouse’s two solos and 
Wyands’s generous accompaniment make the track a welcome 
addition. Bailey sounded capable of anything in these years. He 
has always quoted classic recordings - almost unconsciously, one 
suspects — and it’s interesting here to see how often he seems to 
make reference to Dizzy, Fats and Howard McGhee in the course 
of his solos, even when the material is far removed from orthodox 
bebop or Afro-Cuban. A fine album, recommended to Bailey 
newcomers and established fans alike. 

Buster Bailey (1902-67) 

CLARINET 

Bailey learned from a noted classical teacher in college in Chicago 
and was already a virtuoso by the time he joined Fletcher 
Henderson in 1924, staying until 1937. In the ’50s he often played 
with Henry Allen, then freelanced until ending his career back 
with his Henderson colleague, Louis Armstrong, in the All Stars. 

**(*) Buster Bailey 1925-1940 Classics 904 Bailey; Henry ‘ Red’ 
Allen, Charlie Shavers, Frankie Newton (t); J. C. Higginbotham 
(tb); Pete Brown, Benny Carter, Russell Procope (as); Clarence 
Todd, Charlie Beal, Don Frye, Billy Kyle (p); Danny Barker, 

Jimmy McLin (g); Buddy Christian (bj); Elmer James, Johnny 
Williams, John Kirby (b); Walter Johnson, O’Neil Spencer, Zutty 
Singleton (d); Jerry Kruger, Judy Ellington (v). 5/25-6/40. 

Bailey’s many records with Fletcher Henderson are probably his 
best legacy. Certainly these sessions under his own name are a 
disappointing lot. His single coupling for Banner in 1925, with 
Clarence Todd and the vigorous Buddy Christian, is rather good, 
but it’s dubbed from a very rough 78 and ‘Squeeze Me’ has some 
outrageous artificial echo. A 1934 session with Allen, Higgin¬ 
botham and Carter is good if restrained, but most of the 
remaining dates - many with variations of the John Kirby line-up 
in which Bailey was a regular — are drearily bouncy light music, 
with the ludicrous tea-dance version of ‘Pine Top’s Boogie 
Woogie’ a low point and the endearing if ridiculous ‘Man With A 
Horn Goes Berserk’ making one wonder what kind of musician 
Bailey saw himself as. The transfers, after the disastrous start, are 
just about acceptable. 

Dave Bailey (born 1926) 

DRUMS 

Studied percussion after leaving the USAF but returned to flying 
and teaching at the end of the ’60s, by which time he’d helped 


popularize the bossa nova in North America. A useful bop and 
cool drummer as well, he saw service with Gerry Mulligan among 
others. 

*** One Foot In The Gutter Koch 8583 Bailey; Clark Terry (t, 
flhn); Curtis Fuller (tb); Junior Cook (ts); Horace Parian (p); Peck 
Morrison (b). 7/60. 

Why isn’t this better known? Subtitled ‘A Treasury Of Soul’, it’s a 
vivid live date in which everyone plays for everyone else but still 
manages to get in some serious solo time. The title-piece is 
Terry’s but he saves his best feature for a stunning flugelhorn 
solo on Monk’s ‘Well, You Needn’t’, which in turn spurs Cook on 
to some of his best work on record. Parian responds with a few 
nicely turned choruses that mess a little with the original line 
and changes, in such a way that you suspect he might just have 
neatly played himself out of a mess. They finish with a long, 
long version of Clifford Brown’s ‘Sandu’, everybody in and 
playing well. Admirers of Fuller won’t find him in the best form 
here, though he doesn’t put a foot wrong. This was a modest 
success at the time for Bailey and the inevitable Two Feet In The 
Gutter followed on Epic in 1961, but no one (so far) has picked 
it up. 

Derek Bailey (1930-2005) 

GUITAR 

A figure of immeasurable importance in contemporary music, 
Bailey has remained true to a radical philosophy of improvisation 
which dispenses with all the conventional parameters of music: 
line, rhythm, vertical harmony. The Yorkshireman was a key 
figure in the development of free jazz and in groups like Josef 
Holbrooke, Iskrai903 and the Spontaneous Music Ensemble; other 
key associations were with drummer Tony Oxley and saxophonist 
Evan Parker, with whom he founded Incus records. Bailey was also 
for many years ringmaster of the annual Company week of free 
improvisation. Derek passed away on Christmas Day 2005, of 
motor neurone disease. 

*** Fairly Early With Postscripts Emanem 4027 Bailey; Anthony 
Braxton (reeds, f); Kent Carter (b); John Stevens (d). 7/71-10/98. 
*** Solo Guitar: Volume 1 Incus CD10 Bailey (g, syn solo). 2/71. 
*** Improvisation Ampersand Ampere 2 Bailey (g solo). 75. 

**** Domestic & Public Pieces Emanem 4001 As above. 75-77. 
Bailey’s sometimes forbidding but always challenging music 
illuminates certain important differences between European and 
American improvisers. Whereas American free jazz and improvi¬ 
sation have tended to remain individualistic - the most 
convenient image is the soloist stepping forward from the 
ensemble - European improvisers have tended to follow a 
broadly collectivist philosophy which downplays p ersonal expres¬ 
sion in favour of a highly objectified or process-dominated 
music. Perhaps the best concrete illustration of the difference can 
be found in Bailey’s duo performances with the multi¬ 
instrumentalist Anthony Braxton. Despite considerable mutual 
admiration, these confirm the old saw about Britons and 
Americans being divided by a common language. Braxton’s 
formulations are still conditioned by the deep structures of jazz, 
Bailey’s according to a mysterious metalanguage by which a 
performance offers few guidelines as to its presumed origins and 
underlying processes. (The guitarist did once record a splendidly 
ironic version of ‘The Lost Chord’.) 

Like a good many European improvisers, Bailey underwent an 
accelerated and virtually seamless transition from jazz to free jazz 
to free music. He has performed with such innovative groups as 
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Joseph Holbrooke and Iskra 1903, but since 1976 his activities have 
centred on solo and duo work (where he is most influential as a 
performer) and on his loosely affiliated collective, Company, 
locus of some of the most challenging musical and para-musical 
performance of recent years. Company has been sufficiently 
unlimited to draw in musicians from a straight jazz background 
(most strikingly Lee Konitz), avant-garde composer-performers 
such as trombonist Vinko Globokar, and even dancer Katie Duck, 
as well as long-standing associates Evan Parker, Jamie Muir, Barre 
Phillips, Han Bennink and Tristan Honsinger, with all of whom 
Bailey has made significant duo recordings. 

Bailey’s music resists exact description and evaluation. 
Eschewing special effects (apart from a swell pedal on his 
amplified performances and a one-off use of VCS3 synthesizer on 
Solo Guitar: Volume 1), he plays intensely and abstractly. The early 
solo records are still the best place to start with Bailey, though the 
release of Fairly Early offers a glimpse of Derek playing solo and 
with other musicians who share his philosophy. It also offers a 
rare insight into his political view, as he discusses current affairs 
to a tree-form accompaniment in a series of ‘cassette letters’ to 
label-owner Martin Davidson. The CD has the additional 
advantage of offering material from a nearly 30-year span, 
valuable if you want a quick introduction. 

But a word of warning. If you don’t open yourself without 
prejudice to what is happening on these tight, intense and 
dynamic numbers and on the three solo guitar records, it seems 
improbable to unlikely that you will respond to anything else that 
Bailey has recorded. The playing is, as even classical players have 
admitted, entirely idiomatic. It owes nothing to any existing style, 
though Bailey did make one BBC interviewer’s jaw drop when 
(though famously resistant to any discussion of influence) he 
mentioned Teddy Bunn of the Spirits Of Rhythm as a major 
source. In the most curious way, Solo Guitar now sounds quite 
old-fashioned - not anachronistic, but redolent of an earlier, 
more innocent phase in the free movement when the moment 
was everything. 

This is still the spirit that governs Domestic & Public Pieces 
which, as the title suggests, brings performance material together 
with what can’t be described as ‘rehearsal’ in this context but is 
closer to a process of private musing, diary-keeping, monologue. 
Some of these acoustic guitar pieces have spoken commentaries, 
which are, as ever, wry if mostly unenlightening. The amplified 
concert-pieces are more familiar in nature but no less appealing 
to the Bailey enthusiast. As ever, Martin Davidson has done a 
meticulous job. 

★*★(★) The London Concert Psi 05.01 Bailey; Evan Parker (ss, 
ts). 75- 

Recorded at the Wigmore Hall, a classical venue whose woody 
acoustic lends itself surprisingly well to this kind of music. Parker 
and Bailey were to fall out pretty spectacularly a decade after this 
and in 1987 Parker resigned as director of Incus and took with 
him certain of his own tapes. This is the first CD issue of this 
material, which now appears complete, with an extra 31 minutes 
of fine music. There are solo spots, which are pretty generic, but it 
is in the interplay between two of the five defining figures of 
British improvisation (Paul Rutherford, Tony Oxley, John Stevens 
being the others) that the real value of the set lies. At one point, 
Bailey plays a strange 19-string guitar which has the oddest 
timbre imaginable. For the most part, though, he plays within his 
usual algorithms, using swells and no other sound-changing 
devices, producing strange prisms and crystals of guitar sound 
that seem to change with point of view. From the perspective of 
thirty years, this still seems fresh and inventive, for all its standing 
as a memorial to lost friendship. 


*** Tristan (Duo) Incus CD 53 Bailey; Tristan Honsinger (clo, 
v). 10/75, 2/76. 

Bailey met the cellist at Massy near Paris in 1975 and immediately 
asked him to join in on the concert. The first half-dozen tracks 
are taken from that occasion. Honsinger’s yelps and shouts are a 
form of deranged scat singing; the crowd seem uneasy how to 
respond, but they get used to it and as the dynamics gradually 
build they respond more warmly to the astonishing interplay of 
two very different stringed instruments. The remainder were 
originally released on Incus as Duo and are included here without 
sweetening or post-production of any sort. Derek uses his regular 
electric and his 19 (approximately) string guitar, as well as a 
gizmo called the Waiswich crackle box on ‘The Shadow’. 

*** New Sights, Old Sounds Incus 48/49 Bailey (gsolo). 78. 

This reissue usefully torpedoes any notion that before the ’90s 
Bailey was not interested in playing anything that had identifiable 
form or a rhythmic groove. On the very long ‘Live In Kavalinka’, 
he plays what sounds like flamenco and elsewhere there are 
outbreaks of blues and Spirits Of Rhythm-era swing. For the 
most part, though, what one hears is a Westerner modifying his 
language to reach out to his Japanese hosts and in the process 
influencing a whole generation of Japanese guitarists and free 
players, who tend to regard Bailey as a demigod. A valuable 
double set of solo work, long unavailable. 

★★★ Cyro Incus CD 01 Bailey; Cyro Baptista (perc). 86. 

★★★(★) Kan Incus CD 02 Bailey; Han Bennink (perc). 3/86. 

Bailey has generally preferred to work in the company of 
percussionists, and a quick comparison of his recordings with the 
elegant Baptista and the forceful and witty Bennink demonstrates 
how thoughtfully contextualized all his work is. The best point of 
comparison between these sets is illustrated on a later album, 
Village Life, with the African percussionists Louis Moholo and the 
younger Thebe Lipere. Like Thebe, Baptista seems content to 
gloss and embellish Derek’s ideas rather than take a proactive 
stance. Bennink is more like Moholo, driving the music along not 
in a rhythmic groove but by the sheer force and intensity of his 
sound. He can sound like one of the great swing drummers of the 
’30s, or like a Jean Tinguely sculpture, deconstructing itself. It is a 
relationship that has lasted many years and, apart from Tony 
Oxley, no other musician has ever shown a closer appreciation of 
what Bailey is about. 

***(*) Arch Duo Rastascan 45 Bailey; Evan Parker (ss, ts). 82. 

A recent ‘archive’ release from old associates who have been 
making this kind of music for decades, and yet they still find new 
means of communication each time they meet. Parker utilizes 
ever-higher harmonics and extremes of tone; Bailey’s characteris¬ 
tic idiom is still a furious hardscrabble. Together, they create a 
unique language, not so much unintelligible to others as beyond 
simple decipherment. 

★★★★Figuring Incus CD 05 Bailey; Barre Phillips (b). 5/87-9/88. 
Dialogue in the conventional musical sense rarely occurs (with 
Braxton it sounds like a dialogue of the deaf), and there have 
been charges that Bailey is not a sympathetic player, is unwilling 
to compromise his driven and focused approach by having to 
respond to what anyone else is doing. With Phillips, interestingly, 
he seems to be doing just that, throwing back jagged and 
sometimes almost hostile reshapings of the bassist’s typically 
complex and volatile ideas. This is perhaps the most accessible of 
the duo records and is certainly of the highest musical standard. 

★★★(★) Lace Emanem 4013 Bailey (g solo). 12/89. 
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★*★(★) Solo Guitar: Volume 2 Incus CD 11 As above. 6 / 91 . 

It’s still Bailey’s solo performances that afford the clearest 
impression of his untoned, metreless playing, and these examples 
are among the best of their kind. Twenty years on from the first 
Solo Guitar, the basic premisses seem not to have changed one 
iota, though by this time in his career Bailey was opening up to all 
sorts of unexpected influences and associations. The sound is less 
dry, but that may simply be because recording technology has 
moved on a step. 

Lace was recorded in Los Angeles (hence the acrostic title) and 
consists of just two long pieces and a short encore, ‘Which Bit 
Would You Like Again?’ - a characteristic Bailey comment to the 
audience. Bailey had worked in LA a few times before and is 
regarded there as something of a visiting celebrity. Certainly, this 
concert seems to have been a prodigal homecoming, and the 
playing is as warm and committed as ever, with Bailey’s pre-war 
Epiphone Triumph sounding full-voiced and hugely atmos¬ 
pheric. 

★*★(★) village Life Incus CD09 Bailey; Thebe Lipere (perc, v); 
Louis Moholo (d, perc, v). 9 / 91 . 

As ever, Bailey is inspired and inspirational in the company of 
inventive percussionists, here two African modernists with very 
different musical styles. The young Lipere is more obviously 
decorative and takes what is basically an associate’s role, leaving 
the main dialogue between Bailey, who rips and tugs at his strings 
with delightful abandon, and the astonishing Moholo. The latter 
is much closer to Bailey’s aesthetic than initially appears. An 
Afro-modernist, he moves freely between the most joyously 
groove-driven of township sounds to the most outside evasion of 
pulse. An exhilarating album. 

+★★(★) p| a yj n g incus CD14 Bailey; John Stevens (d, mini-t). 
8 / 92 . 

Despite Bailey’s long association with Stevens, there was almost 
no duo material featuring the two together until Playing was 
recorded. Concentrated and flowing, it offers an ideal opportu¬ 
nity, as Steve Beresford points out in his liner-note, to examine at 
close quarters how this music works. Beresford’s analogy to the 
‘butterfly effect’, in which tiny events have disproportionately 
significant outcomes at considerable physical or temporal 
distances, is completely apt. 

Soho Suites Incus CD CD 26/27 2CD Bailey; Tony Oxley 
(d, perc). 2 / 77 - 9 / 95 . 

Bailey’s contribution to Tony Oxley’s ’60s work was definitive: 
clangorous guitar chords which echoed the amplified strings and 
metal percussion the drummer added to his kit in those days. 
Latter-day Oxley is still utterly unmistakable, and these extraordi¬ 
nary sides roll back the years like nobody’s business. Bailey always 
sounds relaxed, almost conversational in the company of his old 
friend, and these two discs seem to pass by in moments, when in 
fact they are among the most substantial performances from 
either man in recent years. The sound could be better, but the 
quality of playing and the sense of mutual involvement are 
beguiling enough to overcome that. 

★**(★) Takes Fakes And Dead She Dances Incus 31 Bailey (g, v 
solo). 5&9I97. 

A mixture of studio improvisations and a quite extraordinary 
concert performance of Bailey accompanying his own recitation 
of Peter Riley’s poem ‘Dead She Dances’, a bleak work of verse 
that might have come from one of the neglected corners of a Paul 
Haines opera. Derek manipulates what might become melodic 
figures into dark, mutant shapes, spattering atonal sound all over 
the room. 


*** Saisoro Tzadik 7205 Bailey; Masuda Ryuishi (b); Yoshida 
Tatsuya (d). 95 . 

After Derek And The Dominoes, this is Derek And The Ruins, 
further evidence of Bailey’s fruitful association with Japanese 
performers. The surprise is how much of the music recalls the 
free jazz of the ’60s, and again how completely at ease Bailey 
sounds, without having to alter his usual attack and trajectory 
one whit. Tatsuya is the key element, a bright, lateral-thinking 
percussionist whose stop-start playing and use of vocals 
irresistibly recall the Scottish-born but Asian-influenced Ken 
Hyder. 

**** Trio Playing Incus CD 28 Bailey; John Butcher (ts, ss); 

Oren Marshall (tba). 97 . 

With the exception of ‘I’d Love A Key’, which is almost a quarter 
of an hour in length, these are all relatively short pieces, seven 
expansive and almost jazz-like trios that recall nothing more than 
Jimmy Giuffre’s early groups with Paul Bley and Steve Swallow; 
though the idiom is very different, there is the same lightness of 
touch and something of Giuffre’s folksy abstraction. Marshall has 
established himself as a considerable improviser on an improb¬ 
able instrument, and Butcher is now one of the most effective free 
players in Europe: exact, unfussy and full of ideas. 

**(*) Viper Avant AVAN 50 Bailey; Min Xiao-Fen (pipa). 98 . 
*** Flying Dragons Incus 51 As above. 99. 

More explorations of sound, in the company of more recent 
collaborators. The guitar-pipa duets on Viper are as close as it 
will ever get to Derek Bailey Lite, an oddly unsatisfying 
experience and somewhat grating over the span of a whole CD. 
The live cuts from New York on Flying Dragons are better but still 
not essential Bailey material. 

LOCationAL Incus CD37 Bailey; Alex Ward (cl). 10 / 98 , 

1 /99- 

Ward’s vocalized lines have a plaintive immediacy that comes 
across with great power on the opening studio cut. It finds him 
improvising freely over sustained drones and feedback-like tones 
from Bailey, who seems increasingly interested in exploring static, 
almost monumental shapes in contrast to his usual skittering 
hyperactivity. Ward’s control in overblowing is as impressive as 
Bailey’s command of electronic signals. At the start of ‘Studio 2’, 
he moves to a softer chalumeau register while Derek examines a 
koto-like voice interspersed with jagged single notes. There is one 
more studio track, two ‘domestic’ pieces recorded in ‘rehearsal’ 
and a long live piece which despite a very shaky recording, distant 
and echoey, confirms what a close working relationship exists 
between these players. Recommended. 

*** Mirakle Tzadik 7603 Bailey; Jamaaladeen Tacuma (b); 

Calvin Weston (d). 99 . 

Derek’s involvement with the kind of hard-edged noise-funk one 
associates with John Zorn and the Tzadik label has been one of 
his most fruitful directions over the last few years. As ever, he 
refuses to hook his usual claim on radical freedom on to fixed 
energy fines. The guitarist skates ahead of his companions, often 
playing with flashing speed, but equally often delivering sounds 
that have no reference to context. Not quite as startling as Guitar, 
Drums ’N’ Bass seemed on first appearance, a few years earlier, 
but a wallopingly unexpected album nevertheless. 

*** Post Improvisation, Volume 2: Air Mail Special Incus 35 

Bailey; Han Bennink (d). 99 . 

Needless to say, they don’t do a swinging cover of ‘Air Mail 
Special’ (though a standards set was unexpectedly on the way 
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from Derek). The idea was ridiculously simple. In default of a 
face-to-face encounter, the two old friends would post one 
another taped performances, over which the relevant improvisa¬ 
tion would then be dubbed. This is the closest to ‘post’- 
production that a Bailey project has got. Only seasoned listeners 
will notice anything different and even then they won’t be sure. 
Whether the overdubs were made ‘live’ (i.e. at first hearing) or 
whether there was a sneak audition beforehand we’ll never know, 
but there is certainly no sign of second-guessing anywhere here. 
Derek is brisk and to the point on most of the tracks, and it’s Han 
who seems the more expansive and ebullient, much as you might 
expect. More than a gimmick, this one-off seems a perfectly 
logical extension of Bailey’s lifelong improvisational networking. 
Volume 1 has been credited to the drummer, since he starts it off. 

★★★ Duos London 2001 Incus CD 51 Bailey; Alan Wilkinson (bs, 
v); Julian Kytaasy (f, bandura); Roger Turner (perc). 3 & 10/01. 
These were recorded at different times and locations, which 
explains a variation in acoustic as well as improvising dynamic. 
Bailey knows both Wilkinson (perpetually underrated) and 
Turner very well indeed and there is a kind of elided 
understanding to some of the playing with both of them. The 
passages with the saxophonist are heavy and almost aggressive in 
places but also surprisingly delicate. Bailey loves working with 
percussionists and his duos with Turner are brilliant, clever and 
ironic but never arch. The work with the flautist is too similar to 
his duets with pipa-player Min Xiao-Fen, which has always been 
one of our least favourite Derek Bailey projects. 

★★★★Ballads Tzadik 7007 Bailey (g solo). 2/02. 

The idea of Derek Bailey playing standards would once have 
seemed absurd. Indeed, we’ve often mentioned it in an ironic 
context. Bailey’s language doesn’t come off a blank page but exists 
in the presence of a vast reservoir of blues, swing, bop, free and, 
yes, ballads. This project was seemingly suggested by Tzadik 
executive producer John Zorn, and it is quite wonderful. Bailey 
approaches these 12 themes (two versions each of‘Gone With The 
Wind’ and ‘Rockin’ Chair’) with an awkward tenderness, hinting 
at the melody rather than stating it and certainly not troubling 
himself over much with the changes, though it’s clear from ‘Body 
And Soul’ that he knows them inside out. The delicacy of his 
playing is astonishing, and there is something profoundly moving 
about the whole set, almost like hearing Samuel Beckett sit down 
in a bar snug to sing old Irish songs. 

★★★★ Limescale Incus CD 56 Bailey; Alex Ward (cl); Tony Bevan 
(bsx); T. H. F. Drenching (Dictaphone); Sonic Pleasure (amp 
bricks). 12/02. 

It’s no longer any surprise, after Ballads and the drum’n’bass 
projects, to hear Derek Bailey playing something like conven¬ 
tional jazz guitar, and there are a couple of moments here, 
notably on the short closing track, ‘Titles By Drenching’, when he 
might again be the bastard son of Teddy Bunn and the Spirits Of 
Rhythm. Halfway into the track, he lays down a row of big 
chunky chords, utterly different from his usual triple-light 
acoustic work. For the most part, though, his playing is as 
unfettered and unconstrained as we’ve come to expect of him, 
though it’s interesting that at some point in all six improvisations 
someone picks up what sounds momentarily like a rhythm line. 
It’s usually brief, but it does act as a point of focus for the piece, 
particularly on subsequent hearings. 

As often as not, it’s Tony Bevan’s bass saxophone that provides 
it, sounding not unlike a brass bass in a New Orleans band. Then, 
within a breath’s length, he’s lowing like a steer again. It’s a 
wonderful sound, resolutely old-fashioned and a perfect foil to 
Alex Ward’s wheedling clarinet, sometimes a bit lost in the 


recording, but packed with musical intelligence. His work on 
‘Charity Singles Ball’ and ‘French Archive’ is stunning. 

The two remaining participants are T. H. F. Drenching and 
Sonic Pleasure, credited with Dictaphone and ‘bricks’ respec¬ 
tively. Because there is no clear aural expectation for either of 
these, their contributions are harder to assess. Which is probably 
how it should be, because this is a genuine collective. Bailey is the 
senior figure and works in an idiom now so familiarly strange 
that most of us can recognize him from a couple of notes. One of 
the most stimulating records in the recent catalogue. 

★★★ Scale Points On The Fever Curve Emanem 4099 Bailey; 

Milo Fine (cl, ky, d). 3/03. 

Minneapolis-based Fine has worked closely with guitarist Steve 
Gnitka in his own Free Jazz Ensemble. He first corresponded with 
Bailey twenty years before this British visit. Recorded in a pub 
basement, the set was their first playing encounter. No one can 
doubt the empathy they established and it has to be said that 
these four pieces are a good deal more interesting than anything 
Fine has done with Gnitka or the augmented FJE. Even so, he is 
prone to repetition and one wonders what prompted Martin 
Davidson to edit the two middle performances when CD length 
clearly wasn’t the only issue. Fine’s use of keyboard and clarinet 
was relatively restricted here, and as ever Bailey sounds most 
engaged when working with a percussionist. 

★★★(★) Carpal Tunnel Tzadik 7612 Bailey (g solo, v). 7/ 05 . 

As so often, the diagnosis of carpal tunnel camouflaged 
something more serious, but in the short term Derek Bailey was 
required to change his approach to the guitar to accommodate 
what at first seemed like an inconvenient inability to hold a 
plectrum. Even playing with his thumb, he doesn’t turn into Wes 
Montgomery, but sounds very much like Derek Bailey. The tones 
aren’t quite as ringing as of yore, but the idiom is near-identical. 
There is, however, something very touching about hearing the 
man who invented the wheel reinventing it in these circum¬ 
stances. A spoken track at the beginning explains the problems he 
is encountering and the progress he is making. It was to be brief, 
alas. Within a short time of the recording, Bailey was no longer 
able to play. His health worsened rapidly and once he was no 
longer able to play any more he died suddenly but quietly. 

Also, in brief: 

★★★(★) Ajja | ncu s 40 . 7&8/80. 

Three broad slabs of solo guitar, with effects pared to the bone. 

★★★ Daedal / ★★* Bids Incus CD 36 & 52 . 2/99; 01. 

Susie Ibarra comes out of the free-jazz tradition of Murray, 
Graves and Cyrille, but brings to it her own highly developed 
lyricism. Confronted by Derek’s characteristic surges of volume 
she does not batter or declaim but simply puts her own emphatic 
signature on the moment. 

★★ String Theory Paratactile 11092. 1 / 00 . 

A whole album of feedback effects. No distinctive dry picking or 
those big, pedal-swelled dissonances. Some of the tracks are dull, 
though Vanessa Mackness’s contribution is interesting. Alex Ward 
telephones, interrupting the final number. 

★★★ Llaer / ★★★ Seven Sofa 503 / Incus CD 54 .10/00; 2/02. 
Recorded in Norway with percussionist Ingar Zach, who’s still 
virtually unknown outside his local scene. Llaer has Bailey 
amplified throughout, but on Seven he plays acoustically and 
Zach is so closely wired to the guitarist’s thinking that at 
moments it might almost be a single musician. 

*★(*) Barcelona Hopscotch HOP 10. 11 / 01 . 
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Agusti Fern-ndez (so spelt) favours the water-drop and trill style 
of improvised piano-playing and rarely sounds as if he’s listening 
to his partner. 

**(*) Soshin Ambiances Magnetiques AM 113. 8 / 02 . 

Mostly the work of the young Canadian guitarist Antoine 
Berthiaume, who recorded at Bailey’s London home and then 
brokered some December 2002 duets with Fred Frith as well. 

*** Poetry & Playing Paratactile PLE 1116 - 2 . 6/03. 

After the drum’n’bass, the avant-rock and the ballads, here’s the 
poetry album. As a totalizing artist, with a generous philosophy of 
improvisation, it makes perfect sense. Often cast as a leader, or 
maybe oracle, Bailey is also a deep listener. 


Mildred Bailey (i 9 o 4 - 5 i) 

VOCAL 

Mildred Rinker sent a demo record to Paul Whiteman , who hired 
her in 1929. After four years (and a signature hit, ‘Rockin’ Chair’) 
she went solo on record and sang with husband Red Norvo’s group. 
She was a star for the rest of the ’30s, but a tempestuous 
personality and health problems saw her decline in the ’40s, and 
she was hospitalized in 1949, dying after a brief comeback in 1951. 

*** Mildred Bailey 1929-1932 Classics 1061 Bailey; Andy Secrest, 
Charles Margulis, Harry Goldfield, Nat Natoli, Joe Hostetter, Bob 
Ashford, Bobby Jones (t); Bill Rank, Jack Fulton, Fritz Hummel, 

Pee Wee Hunt, Billy Ruach (tb); Bernard Dalky, Charles 
Strickfadden, Izzy Friedman, Min Leibrook, Chester Hazlett, 
Frankie Trumbauer, Ray McDermott, Glen Gray, Clarence 
Hutchenrider, Kenny Sargent, Pat Davis (reeds); Mel Jenssen, 
Henry Whiteman, Joe Venuti, Matty Malneck, Mischa Russell, 

Kurt Dieterle, John Bowman (vn); Hoagy Carmichael, Roy Bargy, 
Joe Hall (p); Eddie Lang, Fritz Ciccone, Gene Gifford (g); Mike 
Trafficante, Pierre Olker, Art Miller, Stanley Dennis (b); George 
Marsh, Tony Briglia (d). 10/29-8/32. 

***(*) Mildred Bailey 1932-1936 Classics 1080 Bailey; Bunny 
Berigan, Sonny Dunham, Grady Watts, Bobby Jones, Gordon 
Griffin, Ziggy Elman, Manny Klein (t); Tommy Dorsey, Pee Wee 
Hunt, Billy Rauch (tb); Artie Shaw (cl); Jimmy Dorsey, Clarence 
Hutchenrider (cl, as); Johnny Hodges, Kenny Sargent (as); Larry 
Binyon, Pat Davis, Chu Berry, Francis Lowe (ts); Luton McGrath, 
Joe Hall, Teddy Wilson (p); Red Norvo (xy); Mel Jenssen, Matty 
Malneck (vn); Dick McDonough, Gene Gifford, Dave Barbour (g); 
Artie Bernstein, Stanley Dennis, John Kirby (b); Stan King, Tony 
Briglia, Eddie Dougherty, Cozy Cole (d). 8/32-11/36. 

Mildred Bailey has now secured some comprehensive representa¬ 
tion on CD. She had claims to be feted on a par with Holiday and 
Fitzgerald - and she started recording well before either of them, 
with her first version of her signature, ‘Rockin’ Chair’, dating back 
to 1931 - yet she was more of a transitional figure than either of 
those giants. Her early records suggest a singer struggling, gently, 
with the old style of Broadway belting (difficult enough for 
someone with a small voice), while some of the later ones are 
almost too placid and formal; yet she never lost the vaudevillian 
tang of the classic blues singers of the ’20s, which helped her put 
over risque numbers like ‘Jenny’ or the wartime novelty, ‘Scrap 
Your Fat’. Lacking either Holiday’s modern pathos or Fitzgerald’s 
monumental swing, her art is modest, stylized and innately 
graceful. 

Classics 1061 starts with Bailey as the unlisted vocalist on sides 
by Eddie Lang, Frankie Trumbauer and Paul Whiteman, plus a 
featured date with the Casa Loma Orchestra. Thereafter she gets 
top billing, mostly with rather schmaltzy and often unidentified 


bands. Most of her material seems to be songs of longing or 
regret, and the disc has a rather weepy feel to it. Classics 1080 sees 
her hitting her stride in earnest. Sessions with Berigan and the 
Dorsey brothers are assured, fun on ‘ 1 s That Religion?’, sweet on 
‘Harlem Lullaby’, hot on ‘Doin’ The Uptown Lowdown’. Sessions 
for Vocalion and Decca include four tracks with Berigan, Hodges 
and Wilson, and throughout Bailey’s voice keeps its appeal while 
swinging the material: she was selling plenty of records. Transfers 
generally seem good enough. 

*** Mildred Bailey 1937-1938 Classics 1114 Bailey; Roy Eldridge, 
Bill Hyland, Stew Pletcher, Eddie Sauter, Buck Clayton, George 
Wendt, Louis Mucci, Jimmy Blake, Zeke Zarchy, Barney Zudecoff 
(t); Alex Mastren, Wes Hein (tb); Edmond Hall (cl); Hank 
D’Amico (cl, as); Scoops Carey, Len Goldstein, Charles Lamphere, 
Frank Simeone (as); Herbie Haymer, Herschel Evans, Chu Berry, 
Jerry Jerome (ts); Teddy Cole, Joe Liss, James Sherman, Bill Miller, 
Teddy Wilson (p); Red Norvo (xy); John Collins, Dave Barbour, 
Freddy Green, Red McGarvey, Allan Reuss, Allen Hanlon (g); 
Walter Page, Truck Parham, Pete Peterson (b); Zutty Singleton, 
Maurice Purtill, Jo Jones, Dave Tough, George Wettling (d). 
1 / 37 - 3 / 38 . 

*** Mildred Bailey 1938 Classics 1160 Bailey; Jimmy Blake, Zeke 
Zarchy, Barney Zudecoff, John Owens, Jack Palmer, Charlie 
Shavers (t); Wes Hein, Andy Russo, Al George (tb); Buster Bailey, 
Hank D’Amico (cl); Len Goldstein, Russell Procope (as); Charles 
Lamphere, Jerry Jerome, George Berg, Maurice Kogan (ts); Bill 
Miller, Billy Kyle (p); Red Norvo (xy); Allen Hanlon (g); Pete 
Peterson, John Kirby (b); George Wettling, O’Neil Spencer (d). 
4-12/38. 

*** Mildred Bailey 1939 Classics 1187 Bailey; Charlie Shavers 
(t); Buster Bailey (cl); Russell Procope (as); Billy Kyle, Mary Lou 
Williams (p); Red Norvo (xy); Floyd Smith (g); John Kirby, John 
Williams (b); O’Neil Spencer, Eddie Dougherty, Cozy Cole (d). 
1-6/39. 

*** Mildred Bailey 1940-1942 Classics 1279 Bailey; Roy Eldridge, 
Billy Butterfield (t); Jack Jenney (tb); Jimmy Lytell (cl); Robert 
Burns, Jimmy Carroll (cl, as); Carl Prager, Sal Franzella (bcl); 
Eddie Powell (f); Mitch Miller (ob, cor); Teddy Wilson, Billy Kyle, 
Herman Chittison (p); John Collins, Dave Barbour, Carmen 
Mastren (g); Pete Peterson, Frenchy Covetti, Charlie Barber (b); 
O’Neil Spencer, Bill Beason, Kenny Clarke, Jimmy Hoskins (d); 
Delta Rhythm Boys (v). 4/40-2/42. 

***(*) Mildred Bailey 1943-1945 Classics 1316 Bailey; Louis 
Armstrong, Roy Eldridge, Charlie Shavers, Dick Vance (t); Jack 
Teagarden, Henderson Chambers (tb); Barney Bigard, Hank 
D’Amico (cl); Aaron Sachs (cl, as); Coleman Hawkins, Emmett 
Carls (ts); Teddy Wilson, Vernon Duke, Ellis Larkins, Danny Negri 
(p); Red Norvo (vib); Al Casey, Tommy Kay, Chuck Wayne, Remo 
Palmieri (g); Oscar Pettiford, Clyde Lombardi, Billy Taylor, Al 
Hall (b); Big Sid Catlett, Eddie Dell, Specs Powell, J. C. Heard (d); 
Paul Baron Orchestra. 11/43-12/45. 

***(*) Mildred Bailey 1945-1947 Classics 1337 Bailey; Dick 
Vance, Irving Randolph (t); Henderson Chambers (tb); Hank 
D’Amico (cl); Emmett Carls (ts); Ellis Larkins (p); Red Norvo 
(vib); Chuck Wayne, Art Ryerson, Barry Galbraith, Gene Fields 
(g); Billy Taylor, Beverley Peer (b); J. C. Heard, Specs Powell, 

Jimmy Crawford (d); Julian Work Orchestra. 12/45-3/47. 

Classics have quickly completed their Bailey survey (the only 
missing titles are two Decca sides dating from 1950). It’s an 
impressive run, but as with so many prolific recording artists of 
the period, material is often the problem: the singer has to mix 
quality songs with topical novelties and weaker tunes. Her 
accompanists - up to 1940 or so most of her backings were 
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directed by Red Norvo - often included good soloists, but they 
rarely get much of a chance to step out, and a lot will depend on 
how much Bailey’s voice and straightforward manner appeal. 
There are also backings by the embryonic John Kirby group. 
Track for track, though, Mildred rarely gives less than a 
sympathetic and often a great performance. Classics 1316 is nearly 
all made up of V-Disc recordings and it starts with four superb 
titles with Teddy Wilson as sole accompanist (and her delightful 
fluff on the intro to ‘Rockin’ Chair’ was luckily preserved). It must 
have hurt her to have to sing ‘Scrap Your Fat’ but she still turns in 
a sterling effort. This is one of the best discs in the sequence. But 
Classics 1337 isn’t far behind, and shows how Bailey’s art 
deepened over the years: grown-up songs such as ‘These Foolish 
Things’ and ‘I’ll Close My Eyes’ are given thoughtful, tender or 
quietly passionate readings. Hank D’Amico’s clarinet is often her 
answering voice in the ensemble, and he’s very good, as is the 
discreet Ellis Larkins. 

*** The Blue Angel Years Baldwin Street Music BJH-306 Bailey; 
Dick Vance, Max Kaminsky (t); Henderson Chambers, Miff Mole 
(tb); Hank D’Amico, Pee Wee Russell (cl); Emmett Carls (ts); Red 
Norvo (vib); Ellis Larkins, Cliff Jackson, Vernon Duke (p); Chuck 
Wayne, Eugene Fields (g); Eddie Safranski, Billy Taylor, George 
‘Pops’ Foster (b); J. C. Heard, George Wettling (d). 44-49. 
Late-period Bailey with many felicitous moments. Despite very 
lengthy sleeve-notes, the exact provenance of all this material isn’t 
clear, although much of it comes from her final studio dates for 
Majestic and Victor, and there are two closing tracks from a VOA 
broadcast with a Dixieland group. Though she’d been suffering 
health problems, the voice shows very little damage or strain on 
most of these pieces, and many of the trio tracks with Ellis 
Larkins are a delight, with a few rarer songs such as ‘I Don’t Want 
To Miss Mississippi’ and ‘Gone On That Guy’. The sound is 
mostly pretty flat, though admirers shouldn’t be deterred. 

***(*) Mrs Swing Proper Properbox 57 4CD As various discs 
above. 29-42. 

Proper’s survey takes in early sessions with the Dorsey Brothers 
and goes up as far as her 1942 studio dates. They might have made 
room for some of her often more affecting later work, but it’s a 
decent selection, packaged with their usual attractive documenta¬ 
tion. 

Chet Baker (1929-88) 

TRUMPET, FLUGELHORN, VOCAL 

Baker was the archetypal, some would say stereotypical, ‘young 
man with the horn’, brilliant, inward, self-destructive. He grew up 
in Oklahoma but was in New York to witness the birth of bebop. 
He played briefly with Charlie Parker and developed a sound that 
was similar to Miles Davis’s: quiet, restricted in range, and 
melodic rather than harmonically virtuosic. The famous pianoless 
quartet with Gerry Mulligan and Chet’s keynote performance of 
‘My Funny Valentine’ were important moments in the develop¬ 
ment of cool jazz. Chet’s heroin habit led not so very indirectly to 
the loss of his teeth; the film star looks gave way to a sunken and 
haunted image that was all too easily projected on to the music. 
However low he sank - and, in later years, Chet was playing only 
to cover his drug bill - his technique was precise and his range of 
expression, whether playing trumpet or singing, remained 
unaffected. 

*** Witch Doctor Original Jazz Classics OJC 609 Baker; Rolf 
Ericson (t); Bud Shank (as, bs); Jimmy Giuffre, Bob Cooper (ts); 
Russ Freeman, Claude Williamson (p); Howard Rumsey (b); Max 
Roach, Shelly Manne (d). 9/53. 


*** Ensemble And Sextet Fresh Sound FSRCD 175 Baker; Bob 
Brookmeyer (tb); Jack Montrose, Phil Urso (ts); Herb Geller (as, 
ts); Bobby Gordon, Bud Shank (bs); Russ Freeman, Bobby 
Timmons (p); Jimmy Bond, Joe Mondragon, Carson Smith (b); 
Peter Littman, Shelly Manne (d). 12/53, 9/54> 7/56. 

*** Big Band Pacific Jazz 81201 Baker; Norman Raye, Conte 
Candoli (t); Bob Burgess, Frank Rosolino (tb); Bob Brookmeyer 
(vtb); Art Pepper, Fred Waters (as); Bud Shank (as, bs); Phil Urso 
(ts, bs, as); Bob Graf, Bill Perkins (ts); Bill Hood (bs); Russ 
Freeman, Bobby Timmons (p); Jimmy Bond, Carson Smith (b); 
Peter Littman, James McLean, Shelly Manne, Larance Marable 
(d). 9/54,10/56. 

*** Young Chet Pacific Jazz 36194 Baker; Bob Brookmeyer (vtb); 
Bud Shank (f); Herb Geller (as, ts); Jack Montrose (ts); Bobby 
Gordon (bs); Russ Freeman, Pete Jolly (p); Corky Hale (hp); 

Jimmy Bond, Red Mitchell, Joe Mondragon, Carson Smith, Leroy 
Vinnegar, Bob Whitlock (b); Larry Bunker, Stan Levey, Peter 
Littman, Shelly Manne, Larance Marable, Bob Neel, Bobby White 
(d). 7 / 53 - 7 / 56 . 

Baker’s crucial years came right at the beginning of his career, 
1952-3, when he played with Charlie Parker (undocumented in 
the studios) and in Gerry Mulligan’s pianoless quartet; Stan Getz 
joined Chet in a similar group at the Haig in LA in June 1953, 
returning that Christmas for a more conventional, piano-driven 
quintet. Witch Doctor was recorded at the Lighthouse and sounds 
superior, though again the diffuseness of the jam-session 
atmosphere tends to militate against it standing up as a record in 
its own right. 

Ensemble And Sextet cobbles a bunch of Jack Montrose and Bill 
Holman arrangements, recorded in Hollywood in 1953 and 1954 
(and originally released on a 10-inch LP), with a single track from 
a later Forum Theater engagement which is reviewed below. The 
September 1954 material also appears on the Pacific Big Band CD, 
which pairs it with the ensemble tracks from an October 1956 
band recording. It’s unfortunate that the material falls the way it 
does, because collectors will certainly want to have all these 
sessions, irrespective of the overlap. Both are mono sets, but the 
Pacific probably has a shade more oomph. 

Young Chet is one of a proliferating sub-genre of (mainly) 
vocal compilations. Individual sessions can probably be identified 
by reference to dates, but this is unlikely to be of interest to 
serious collectors. Insomniac romantics may well find it pleasing. 

*** Chet Baker & Charlie Parker: Complete Jam 
Sessions Definitive DRCD 11231 Baker; Charlie Parker, Sonny 
Criss (as); Russ Freeman, Al Haig, Jimmy Rowles (p); Harry 
Babasin, Carson Smith (b); Shelly Manne, Larance Marable (d). 
6/52,11/53. 

When Charlie Parker auditioned for a new trumpeter on the West 
Coast in 1952, it seems that Chet’s name was at the head of his list. 
There was an immediate rapport between the two, not apparently 
cemented by drugs, as cynics think, but by a genuine musical 
chemistry. That’s evident on these fascinating sessions. The first 
was taped at the Inglewood Club in June with Harry Babasin’s All 
Stars. The 22-year-old Baker was no more uncomfortable a 
bebopper than Miles turns out to be, but on this occasion the 
playlist didn’t include any of the Parker originals and contrefacts 
recorded the following year at the University of Oregon, but less 
recondite material like ‘Indiana’, ‘Liza’, ‘They Didn’t Believe Me’ 
and Tadd Dameron’s ‘The Squirrel’, which turns into a nutty 
chase. Sonny Criss comes across like Bird’s more sober self. His 
articulation is nothing like as assured as Parker’s and on a couple 
of occasions, Chet seems to mimic his faint stutter on the attack 
of a phrase. Baker keeps his best and most open-shouldered work 
for ‘The Chase’ and takes his choruses with ease and grace. He’s 
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on less certain ground in the November 1953 session with Jimmy 
Rowles, Carson Smith and Shelly Manne. The tempo seems to 
trouble him on ‘Ornithology’ and he doesn’t have much to offer 
on ‘Barbados’ either, beyond a reworking of tried and tested licks. 
A fascinating document. Bird went back east and told Miles there 
was a boy in California who could ‘eat him up’. The reaction is not 
recorded. 

*** Chet Baker With Strings Columbia Legacy 65662 Baker; 
Mario Pezzotta (tb); Bud Shank (as, f); Jack Montrose, Zoot Sims 
(ts); Gianni Basso, Fausto Papetti (reeds); Russ Freeman (p); 

Giulio Libano (p, cel); Franco Cerri, Joe Mondragon (b); Shelly 
Manne (d); strings. 53-54. 

Being asked to record with strings was at this period a sign that 
you had arrived. Chet takes to it with languid ease, floating 
through and over a set of arrangements by Marty Paich, Shorty 
Rogers and Johnny Mandel, and turning in some lovely, 
well-crafted solos. The mainly Italian orchestra is well drilled and 
nicely nuanced. He still wasn’t entirely confident as a singer and 
so there are no vocal spots on a session that would have been 
ideally suited to a couple of torchy numbers. 

Given the quality of the band, and Chet’s relative youth, it was 
inevitable that one or two of the other players would be asked to 
take solos. Zoot and Bud are nicely featured and Russ Freeman 
takes the spotlight on his own composition, ‘The Wind’, which is 
one of the high-points of the date. Three extra tracks - alternative 
versions of ‘You Don’t Know What Love Is’, ‘You Better Go Now’ 
and Jack Montrose’s ‘A Little Duet For Zoot And Chet’ - were 
included on the reissue. 

***(*) This Time The Dream's On Me: Chet Baker Quartet Live, 
Volume 1 Blue Note 25248 Baker; Russ Freeman (p); Carson 
Smith (b); Larry Bunker (d). 53, 54. 

★★★(★) Out Of Nowhere: Quartet Live, Volume 2 Blue Note 25263 
As above, except omit Bunker; add Bob Neel (d). 7-8/54. 

***(*) My Old Flame: Quartet Live, Volume 3 Blue Note 31573 
As above. 7-8/54. 

*** West Coast Live Blue Note 35634 Baker; Stan Getz (ts); 

Russ Freeman (p); Joe Mondragon, Carson Smith (b); Shelly 
Manne, Bobby White (d). 6/53-8/54. 

*** Boston, 1954 Uptown 2735 Baker; Russ Freeman (p); 

Carson Smith (b); Bob Neel (d). 54. 

The first of these was Chet’s first recorded performance as a 
leader, and it finds him in fine, relaxed form. The disc combines 
material from Los Angeles with a later gig recorded at a Masonic 
Temple in Michigan. There are a few problems with the source 
material which distorts some of Chet’s sustained notes; it seems 
surprising that these couldn’t be corrected during the remastering 
process, given that the background isn’t too busy or intrusive. ‘My 
Funny Valentine’, always a signature piece, gets off to a slightly 
weird start with Bunker sounding as though he’s introducing a 
high-wire artist. 

That might have been more appropriate to ‘Carson City Stage’ 
on Out Of Nowhere, the second release from this early period. 
Written by the bassist, it’s a wild shoot-’em-up of a piece, not at 
all the kind of thing that would be associated with Chet in later 
years. Smith is also dominant on ‘No Ties’. The later material on 
this disc was recorded at the Tiffany Club in LA (the rest is from 
the Civic Auditorium in Santa Cruz) and it carries over into 
Volume 3, My Old Flame. The Tiffany had a certain reputation, 
and that may explain the rather edgy and even abrasive character 
of the music. These are important discs in the Baker oeuvre, a 
clear sign that in early days at least he was much closer, certainly 
in a live context, to the bop idiom that he seemed to be leaving 
behind. Hearing him with a piano-player also underlines how he 


could play when the chords were securely laid out under him. 
Even given the enormous and sprawling nature of the discogra¬ 
phy, these are records that even more casual Chet fans should 
make space for. If you didn’t feel you could stump up for the 
Mosaic box set, here’s your chance. 

The other Blue Note makes officially available material that 
most ardent Chetophiles will have either bought or righteously 
spurned in bootleg form. These are scrupulously mastered and 
historically important, not least since Chet and Getz apparently 
loathed one another on sight. Gerry Mulligan was in the 
slammer at the time, which was why the stand-in was necessary 
The earlier set was at the Haig in LA, the latter at the notorious 
Tiffany again, though here the sparky energy of the quartet 
sessions has been lost. Trumpet and sax seem to chase one 
another round the houses without getting down to any real 
musical interaction. It’s a slightly dispiriting performance, 
though again historically very significant, and to that degree 
worthy of its place on the shelf. 

The Uptown airshots from the Storyville club in Boston are 
also worth having. Chet sings on ‘Time After Time’ but for the 
most part plays bright, up-tempo jazz with a bop tinge. ‘Maid In 
Mexico’ and ‘A Line For Lyons’ were both regularly programmed 
at this period and these are good performances of both. Some 
tracks are very short, presumably in response to a red light from 
the broadcast guys, but the set has some coherence. 

***(*) Chet Baker Sings Pacific Jazz 1222 Baker; Jimmy Bond 
(p); Russ Freeman (p, cel); James E. Bond, Carson Smith (b); 
Larance Marable, Bob Neel (d). 2 / 54 , 7 / 56 . 

*** The Route Pacific Jazz 92931 Baker; Art Pepper (as); Richie 
Kamuca (ts); Pete Jolly (p); Leroy Vinnegar (b); Stan Levey (d). 
7 / 56 . 

*** At The Forum Theater Fresh Sound FSRCD-168 Baker; Phil 
Urso (ts); Bobby Timmons (p); Jimmy Bond (b); Peter Liftman 
(d). 7 / 56 . 

★**(*) Chet Baker And Crew Pacific Jazz 82671 As above. 7 / 56 . 
*** Chet Baker Cools Out Boplicity CDBOP 013 As above, except 
add Art Pepper (as), Richie Kamuca (ts), Pete Jolly (p), Leroy 
Vinnegar (b), Stan Levey (d). 7 / 56 . 

Richard Bock began recording Baker as a leader when the quartet 
with Mulligan began attracting rave notices and even a popular 
audience, and the records the trumpeter made for Pacific Jazz 
remain among his freshest and most appealing work. The 
material is currently a little scattered across the seven releases 
listed above, two of which are best-ofs, and one - The Route - 
which was subsequently put together from tracks strewn across 
various compilations over the years. The Route is effective: 
Kamuca is strong enough to match the other horns, and the 
rhythm section does a surprisingly better job on what are mostly 
standards. On Forum Theater and Cools Out, Urso’s almost 
mentholated tenor is an apposite foil, but the music is rather 
underachieved and all too similar to many of the sessions being 
cut in the city in this period. A couple of tracks duplicate each 
other on these two CDs (not all the tracks were made for Pacific), 
and the Boplicity disc includes a single item from the Route band. 
The appearance in 1993 of And Crew, with two previously 
unissued tracks and material formerly issued on fazz West Coast 
and Crown, offers pretty definitive coverage of this material, and 
there’s no earthly reason to plump for the Fresh Sound instead. 

To hear the best of Baker himself, one must turn to the other 
records. Controversy has simmered over the extent of Baker’s 
powers: a poor reader, a restrained technician, he sticks to the 
horn’s middle range and picks at bebop lines as if they were 
something that might do him harm; yet he can play with 
sometimes amazing accomplishment. The blues ‘Bea’s Flat’, a 
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scintillating line by Russ Freeman, provokes a solo of agility 
enough to dismiss charges of Baker’s incompetence as ludicrous. 

It was on the various quartet sessions with Freeman that Baker 
did most of his best work for Pacific. 

The other disc contains what are still Baker’s most popular 
recordings, his first vocal sessions for Pacific. Chet Baker Sings... 
and purists have been loudly wishing ever since that he didn’t, 
except that Chet’s voice has a quiet, almost creepy beauty that 
became steadily more sepulchral as the years went by. Even this 
early, he sounds as if he’s crooning quietly to himself. He certainly 
doesn’t project. The new edition is programmed out of 
chronological sequence so that the 1956 material, by far the most 
accomplished, is heard first, and only then do we get the February 
1954 session that began his career as a vocalist. He wasn’t a 
revolutionary singer in the way that Louis Armstrong was but 
listening to ‘Valentine’ from the ’54 date underlines how different 
he must have seemed from just about anyone else on the scene at 
the time. 

*★★(*) ch e t Baker In Paris Emarcy 543547-2 Baker; Benny 
Vasseur (tb); Jean Aldegon, Teddy Hameline (as); Armand 
Migiani, Jean-Louis Chautemps (ts); William Boucaya (bs); 

Francy Boland, Raymond Fol, Richard Twardzik, Gerard Gustin 
(p); Jimmy Bond, Benoit Quersin, Eddie De Haas (b); Jean-Louis 
Viale, Nils-Bertil Dahlander, Pierre Lemarchand, Peter Littman 
(d). 55 - 56 . 

Baker’s Parisian sessions are among his finest and most 
considered work. Unfortunately, the fine four-disc survey of this 
music, previously on Emarcy, has now been boiled down to a 
single disc, with several important pieces missing, and for that 
reason we dock it at least one notch from our rating. What’s here 
is still excellent: spare and introspective quartet music, more 
swinging larger groups, and it’s by no means all pale and 
melancholic: what’s striking is the firmness of Baker’s lines and 
his almost Tristano-like logic on occasion. 

*** It Could Happen To You Original Jazz Classics OJC 303 
Baker; Kenny Drew (p); George Morrow, Sam Jones (b); Dannie 
Richmond, Philly Joe Jones (d). 8/58. 

*** Chet Baker In New York Original Jazz Classics OJC 207 
Baker; Johnny Griffin (ts); Al Haig (p); Paul Chambers (b); Philly 
Joe Jones (d). 9/58. 

*** Chet Original Jazz Classics OJC 087 Baker; Herbie Mann 
(ts, f); Pepper Adams (bs); Bill Evans (p); Kenny Burrell (g); Paul 
Chambers (b); Connie Kay, Philly Joe Jones (d). 3/59. 

*** Plays The Best Of Lerner & Loewe Original Jazz Classics OJC 
137 Baker; Herbie Mann (ts, f); Zoot Sims (ts, as); Pepper Adams 
(bs); Bill Evans, Bob Corwin (p); Earl May (b); Clifford Jarvis (d). 
7 / 59 - 

Perhaps Baker wanted nothing more than to be a part of the 
modern-jazz mainstream; certainly, after his earlier adventures, 
his records were taking on the appearance of another bebop 
trumpeter wandering from session to session. These are all 
worthwhile records, but without any regular cast of players Chet 
sounds like a man trying to be one of the boys. He has no 
problem with the assertiveness of the group on In New York, 
which shows how far he’d come from the supposed early 
fumblings (never very apparent from the actual records). But this 
set, and the Lerner & Loewe collection and the similarly directed 
Chet, aren’t very different from the standard bop outings of the 
time: good, but working off a solid routine. It Could Happen To 
You is more of a singing record, and it includes a couple of his 
most charming efforts on ‘Do It The Hard Way’ and ‘I’m Old 
Fashioned’. 


*** With Fifty Italian Strings Original Jazz Classics OJC 492 
Baker; Mario Pezzotta (tb); Glauco Masetti (as); Gianni Basso 
(ts); Fausto Papetti (bs); Giulio Libano (p, cel); Franco Cerri (b); 
Gene Victory (d); strings. 9/59. 

**(*) In Milan Original Jazz Classics OJC 370 As above, except 
add Renato Sellani (p); omit Pezzotta, Papetti, Libano. 9-10/59. 
Back in Europe, Baker lived in Italy, where he eventually ended up 
in jail. The strings album is a rather good one of its kind: it was 
inevitable that Baker would go with this treatment eventually, and 
by now he was assured enough not to let the horn solos blow 
away on the orchestral breeze. ‘Violets For Your Furs’, for instance, 
makes the most of both the melody and the changes. In Milan 
features a good band - Basso was one of the leading Italians of 
the day - but it’s an uneventful session. 

*** Picture Of Heath EMI 9332 Baker; Art Pepper (as); Phil Urso 
(ts); Carl Perkins (p); Curtis Counce (b); Larance Marable (d). 61. 
This is probably better known as Playboys and for a notorious 
album cover showing a topless blonde covering her assets with 
two glove puppets. This version is more PC, just a monochrome 
shot of the guys in studio. In fact, it’s Urso who consistently 
impresses, particularly when he digs in behind the unusual 
chords Perldns favours and blows hard. Baker is less prominent 
than on some sessions, but plays with an interesting economy and 
often trades ideas with Pepper. The title isn’t a misprint; most of 
the selections were written by Jimmy Heath and the best of them 
- ‘CTA’, ‘For Minors Only’ and ‘For Miles And Miles’ - might have 
been written for the trumpeter, so comfortably do they sit in his 
register and tempo. 

*** Baby Breeze Verve 538328 Baker; Phil Urso (ts); Frank 
Strozier (as, f); Hal Galper, Hilary James, Bobby Scott (p); Kenny 
Burrell (g); Michael Fleming (b); Charlie Rice (d). 1/64, 2/65. 

*** The Most Important Jazz Album Of 1964/65 Roulette jazz 

81829 As above. 64-65. 

Chet came back from Europe trying to get his act back together 
but also finding that the scene had changed quite considerably 
since his departure. The new group was an effort to toughen up 
his sound, in line with the new vogue for hard bop and a certain 
suspicion of West Coast cool. There is a nice little story behind 
this session on which Chet has to play with a borrowed 
flugelhorn, having lost his own trumpet to an opportunistic thief. 
The sound is obviously still his but there is something slightly 
different about it, and every now and then Chet seems to hesitate 
fractionally on a phrase as if the action is unfamiliar under the 
fingers. And yet he is very good indeed on the Hal Galper tunes 
and on familiar stuff like ‘Everything Depends On You’ and ‘Born 
To Be Blue’. The pianist is in fine, expressive form, as is Bobby 
Scott, who comes in for some of the later tracks, though he 
overcooks some of his own material. A couple of alternative takes 
fill out a welcome reissue. Sorry to obsess, but if you were 
recording on 14 February 1965, isn’t there a song you might think 
of playing, or at least alluding to? 

The second disc, with that hopeful title, is dominated by Tadd 
Dameron tunes, not an area of repertoire that you’d normally 
associate with Chet but obviously a source of inspiration to him 
as he glides through ‘Soultrane’, ‘Mating Call’ and ‘Tadd’s Delight’, 
a clever way of aligning Baker with such nascent stars as John 
Coltrane. 

+** Groovin' With The Chet Baker Quintet Prestige PR20 7460-2 
Baker; George Coleman (ts); Kirk Lightsey (p); Herman Wright 
(b); Roy Brooks (d). 8/65. 

*** Cornin’ On With The Chet Baker Quintet Prestige PR 20 

7478-2 As above. 8/65. 
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*** Cool Burnin’ With The Chet Baker Quintet Prestige PR20 

7496-2 As above. 8/65. 

*** Boppin' With The Chet Baker Quintet Prestige PR 20 7512-2 
As above. 8/65. 

The pairing with Coleman might at first seem like la belle et la 
bete, except that Big George has always had a more sophisticated 
harmonic awareness than seems obvious at first hearing and an 
ability to enunciate a soft and unemphatic melody line with 
absolute directness of purpose. Factor in the magnificent 
Lightsey, and these sessions begin to make sense. There is 
certainly too much material spread too thinly, and it might have 
been just about possible to make one very strong or two very 
decent records out of the tracks available. As things stand, the 
quality is spread rather thin. 

These records have previously been available under other 
names, but this restores the sequence to its original set of titles and 
to completion. The parallel with the classic Miles Davis discs, 
Relaxin’, Cookin’, and so on, was conscious and deliberate, 
designed to enhance Chet’s reputation as the ‘white Miles’. The 
main audible difference was that Baker played on flugelhorn 
throughout, getting a broad, ‘fat’ tone that worked superbly on 
ballads. There is scarcely a dud track in the sequence, but one or 
two inevitably stand out. ‘On A Misty Night’ (Boppin’) is 
wonderful, there is an unexpected reading of Tadd Dameron’s ‘The 
490’ on Cool Burnin’ and that record also closes with a delicious 
interpretation of Jimmy Mundy’s ‘Sleeping Susan’. If you really can 
afford only one of the discs, it’s the one to go for, but these have 
been reissued at an attractive budget price and Chetophiles can 
indulge their completism without breaking the bank. 

*** You Can't 60 Home Again Verve 543516-2 2CD Baker; Paul 
Desmond (as); Michael Brecker (ts); Hubert Laws (f bf, picc); 

John Scofield (g); Richie Beirach (p, ky); Kenny Barron, Don 
Sebesky (ky); Ron Carter (b); Alphonso Johnson, Tony Williams 
(d); Ralph McDonald (perc); strings. 5/72. 

*** She Was Too Good To Me Columbia 40804 Baker; Paid 
Desmond (as); Hubert Laws (f); Romeo Penque, George Marge 
(woodwinds); Bob James (p); Dave Friedman (vib); Ron Carter 
(b); Jack Dejohnette (d); strings. 7 & 11/74. 

In 1968, having moved to San Francisco, Baker was attacked and 
severely beaten, suffering the kind of injuries to his mouth that 
horn-players dread. The incident has been explained as a random 
mugging, and as a ‘reminder’ of defaulted drug payments by a 
local supplier. Whatever the explanation, the loss of several teeth 
and a nearly unbreakable narcotics habit gave his face that 
caved-in, despairing look that it wears on a score of album covers 
from the ’80s. If Chet began as a golden youth, he ended his days 
as a death’s-head. 

F. Scott Fitzgerald wrote that there are no second acts in 
American lives. To an extent, Chet bore that out. The years 
between 1970 and his rather mysterious death in 1988 were a 
prolonged curtain. What they did confirm was the truth of 
another literary tag, Thomas Wolfe’s ‘You can’t go home again’, 
which was used for a wonderful quartet piece, recorded by the 
slowly rehabilitating trumpeter in 1972 with Paul Desmond, by far 
the best thing on the A&M album, though by no means 
representative of its rather slick, fusion-tinged product. America 
really didn’t know what to do with him, other than wrap him up in 
no-substance parcels like this, but for She Was Too Good To Me he 
was cushioned as carefully as possible. Creed Taylor lined up some 
very safe playing partners, including the peerless Desmond, and 
sweetened some of the arrangements with strings. The opening 
‘Autumn Leaves’ is confident enough to leave you wondering why 
Chet had been away and whether he really had. His chops sound in 
good shape and his phrasing is effortlessly melodic. 


The group pretty much envelops him on occasion, and some 
will find that his quieter passages are swamped in detail; but it 
was the ’70s and if a record didn’t make you feel you were being 
drenched in ‘production’ from head to toe, you’d probably have 
asked for your money back. He might have included ‘Valentine’, 
just to underline that he was back in business and relatively 
intact. As it is, ‘Tangerine’ is the big show-stopper, a genuinely 
beautiful performance. 

*★★(★) Once Upon A Summertime Original Jazz Classics OJC 

405 Baker; Greg Herbert (ts); Harold Danko (p); Ron Carter (b); 
Mel Lewis (d). 2/77. 

For the remainder of his life, Chet lived out of a suitcase. He 
enjoyed cult status in Europe and followed an exhausting and 
seemingly futile itinerary, ‘going single’ with local musicians. 
Having moved over to flugelhorn after his beating, he gradually 
restored his lip. The late sound is frail, airy, almost ethereal. 
Usually assumed to be a development of Miles Davis’s style (and 
Chet followed a similar repertoire of standards), it was actually 
more reminiscent of Fats Navarro at his most delicate and 
attenuated. Unlike Miles, Chet did not favour mutes but 
developed a quiet, breathy delivery that made such accessories 
irrelevant. 

Originally released on Galaxy, this is a fine, straightforward 
jazz session. Herbert isn’t particularly well known, but he acquits 
himself with honour in a no-frills ballad style, with occasional 
glimpses of a tougher, hard-bop diction peeking through. Chet 
plays very cleanly and sounds in better lip than at any time in the 
previous ten years. The rhythm section can’t be faulted. Good 
versions of ‘E.S.P.’ and ‘The Song Is You’, with Danko well to the 
fore on the latter. 

|_j ve At Nick's Criss Cross Jazz 1027 Baker; Phil 
Markowitz (p); Scott Lee (b); Jeff Brillinger (d). 11/78. 

*★(★) Live In France 1978 Gambit 69202 As above. 11/78. 

*** Oh, You Crazy Moon Enja 9453 As above. 12/78. 

Distinguished by a notably fresh choice of material, the Criss 
Cross is another fine jazz set. Richie Beirach’s ‘Broken Wing’ was 
written specially for Chet, but the long version of Wayne Shorter’s 
‘Beautiful Black Eyes’ (it can also be heard on the later France’s 
Concert session) is the product of an unexpected enthusiasm that 
fed the trumpeter with new and relatively untried material. 
Markowitz is an admirably responsive accompanist and fully 
merits ‘featured’ billing on the sleeve. The Shorter track is by far 
the longest thing on the session, though two CD bonuses, the 
relatively predictable standards, ‘I Remember You’ and ‘Love For 
Sale’, are both over ten minutes. Gerry Teekens is too sophisti¬ 
cated and demanding a producer to have settled for just another 
ballad album and, with the exception of the last two tracks, this is 
extremely well modulated, one of a mere handful of records from 
the last two decades of Chet’s career that have to be considered 
essential. 

Oh, You Crazy Moon is another part of Enja’s Legacy sequence. 
Whatever Chet’s condition at the time (and this heavily 
documented year finds him in reasonable shape, despite 
embouchure problems), his ability to pick out effective songs and 
make them his own was unparalleled. A 14-minute version of 
‘Beautiful Black Eyes’ is one of his best performances of this final 
decade. By contrast, ‘Love For Sale’ is done as jazz-lite, though Lee 
turns in a perceptive solo. 

The Gambit disc contains the whole of the Chateauvallon 
concert and has been around in one form or another for years. It’s 
not the greatest recording in the Baker canon, compromised by 
poor sound and redeemed only by some fine piano from 
Markowitz, who was earning his keep twice over in these years. 
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For some obscure reason, early releases listed the opening ‘Oh, 
You Crazy Moon’ as Wayne Shorter’s ‘House Of Jade’. That’s 
corrected here, but not much can be done about the sound and 
nothing about Chet’s less than focused playing. 

★★★(★) Broken Wing Emarcy 013043 Baker; Phil Markowitz (p); 
Jean-Frangois Jenny-Clark (b); Jeff Brillinger (d). 12/78. 

A fine opportunity to hear Chet tackle challenging contemporary 
fare (two takes of Wayne Shorter’s ‘Black Eyes’, as well as the 
Richie Beirach-composed title-tune). The trumpeter is in great 
form, as laid-back as ever, but still with an occasional crackle of 
unexpected energy in his mid-tempo solos. Brillinger is a decent 
enough accompanist, but it is Jenny-Clark who really shines, a 
complete star. Oddly, Chet’s vocal on ‘Oh, You Crazy Moon’ is 
well off the money, one of his poorest on record, but it’s easily 
made up for by the long, mostly jammed ‘Blue Gilles’ which 
completes the ‘official session’ and leaves the listener whetted for 
those extra takes. 

★+★(*) The Touch Of Your Lips Steeplechase SCCD 31122 
Baker; Doug Raney (g); Niels-Henning 0 rsted Pedersen (b). 6/79. 
*** Daybreak Steeplechase SCCD 31142 As above. 10/79. 

*** This Is Always Steeplechase SCCD 31168 As above. 10/79. 
*** Someday My Prince Will Come Steeplechase SCCD 31180 As 
above, ro/79. 

Chet greatly relished this format (and returned to it to even 
greater effect with Philip Catherine and Jean-Louis Rassinfosse in 
the mid-’8os). The absence of a drummer allowed him to develop 
long, out-of-tempo lines that were reminiscent of Miles Davis’s 
ballad experiments in the ’50s in which bar-lines were largely 
ignored and phrases were overlapped or elided. This broke down 
the conventional development of a solo, replacing it with a 
relatively unstructured sequence of musical incidents, all of them 
directly or more obliquely related to the main theme. This was 
easier to do on ballads, and Chet’s dynamics became increasingly 
restrictive in the last few years. Chet’s Choice, below, is more 
varied in pace, but in 1979 Baker was still suffering some 
intonation problems, presumably as a result of losing teeth, and 
he fluffs some of the faster transitions. On slower material he 
sounds masterful and is ably accompanied by Raney’s soft-bop 
guitar and NH 0 P’s towering bass (a studio duo album with the 
great Dane would have been something to hear). Steeplechase are 
often guilty of issuing poorly recorded audio verite sessions with 
little adjustment of balance or volume. The Touch Of Your Lips, 
though, is admirably done, though there’s more than an element 
of overkill in the other three sessions, apparently from later that 
same year, in which there really isn’t enough good material for 
more than one carefully edited CD, a double at most. 

*** No Problem Steeplechase SCCD 31131 Baker; Duke Jordan 
(p); Niels-Henning Orsted Pedersen (b); Norman Fearrington (d). 
ro/79. 

A more-than-usually boppish set for this vintage. Though none 
of the material is orthodox bebop, there is something about 
Chet’s phrasing and Jordan’s tight, unelaborate comping that 
looks back to a much earlier period. That may recommend the 
session to those who find the later material too far removed from 
the blues. Others may feel that Baker had moved too far beyond 
this kind of approach to be able to return to it comfortably. 

*** Why Shouldn't You Cry (Legacy, Volume 3) Enja 8538 Baker; 
Lee Konitz (as); Donald Johnson (p); Larry Coryell, Nicola Stilo 
(g); Wolfgang Lackerschmidt (vib, perc); Gunter Lenz, Buster 
Williams, Ron McClure (b); Jeff Hirshfield, Tony Williams (d); 
Lilias White (v). 79, 87, 93. 


Another valuable compilation from Enja, bringing together 
material from Ballads For Two, Baker/Lackerschmid and Welcome 
Back (which yields the title-track and ‘Ballad For Berlin’). There is 
also a bonus track, recorded posthumously and based on ‘Why 
Shouldn’t You Cry’. The playing is mostly first-class, testimony to 
how close a creative relationship Chet had struck up with 
Lackerschmid, and the originals are bright and thoughtful. 

***(*) Burnin' At Backstreet Fresh Sound FSR CD 128 Baker; 
Drew Salperto (p); Michael Formanek (b); Art Frank (d). 2 / 80 . 
Unconsciously or no, this turns into a tribute by the white Miles 
Davis to the original and only Miles Davis. Three Davis 
compositions - ‘Tune Up’, ‘Milestones’ and ‘Four’ - and a version 
of ‘Stella By Starlight’ that twice quotes from the classic version. 
Baker often did these tunes, but seldom with this concentration. 
In New Haven he had behind him a very good young band, 
including the excellent Formanek, and he had at the time (so it is 
said) a belief that every date could be his last. There was to be 
nearly a decade more of last dates and missed deadlines, but there 
were few better nights than this. The sound is the only problem. 

***(*) Live At Fat Tuesday's Fresh Sound FSR CD 131 Baker; 
Bud Shank (as); Hal Galper, Phil Markowitz (p); Ron Carter (b); 
Ben Riley (d). 4 / 81 . 

A great shame that Shank wasn’t able to sit in on ‘You Can’t Go 
Home Again’, thus wakening memories of the superb Baker- 
Desmond version; but there’s no doubt that the altoist gives Chet 
a shot in the arm on their two tracks together. ‘In Your Own 
Sweet Way’ is handled with more fire than normal. Shank’s tone 
(well captured on CD) is clear and bright, and Chet sounds more 
pungent and full-bodied than usual. Warmly recommended. 

Blues For A Reason Criss Cross Jazz 1010 Baker; Warne 
Marsh (ts); Hod O’Brien (p); Cecil McBee (b); Eddie Gladden (d). 
9 / 84 . 

It has always been a matter of considerable debate whether or not 
Chet belongs in the ‘Cool School’, is a Tristano disciple, or has the 
authentic ‘West Coast sound’. Just as it’s now recognized in most 
quarters that Tristano was a much more forceful and swinging 
player than the conventional image allows, so it’s clear that the 
near-abstraction and extreme chromaticism of Chet’s last years 
were a perfectly logical outgrowth of bebop. Warne Marsh’s style 
has been seen as equally problematic, ‘cold’, ‘dry’, ‘academic’, the 
apparent antithesis of Chet’s romantic expressionism. When the 
two are put together, as on this remarkable session, it’s clear that 
unsubstantiated generalizations and categorizations quickly fall 
flat. While Baker is quite clearly no longer an orthodox changes 
player, having followed Miles’s course out of bop, he’s still able to 
live with Marsh’s complex harmonic developments. Blues For A 
Reason stands out from much of the work of the period in 
including relatively unfamiliar original charts, including three by 
Chet himself. The best of these, ‘Looking Good Tonight’, is heard 
in two versions, demonstrating how the trumpeter doesn’t so 
much rethink his whole strategy on a solo as allow very small 
textural changes to dictate a different development. Marsh, by 
contrast, sounds much more of a thinking player and, to that 
extent, just a little less spontaneous. The saxophonist’s ‘Well 
Spoken’, with which the set begins, is perhaps the most 
challenging single item Baker tackled in his final decade, and he 
sounds as confident with it as with the well-worn ‘If You Could 
See Me Now’ and ‘Imagination’. This is an important and quietly 
salutary album that confounds the more casual dismissals of the 
trumpeter’s latter-day work. 

★★★(★) Diane Steeplechase 1207 Baker; Paid Bley (p). 2 / 85 . 
Considerably undervalued as a standards player, Bley is exactly 
the right duo partner for Chet. His accompaniments frequently 
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dispense with the chords altogether, holding on to the theme with 
the lightest of touches and allowing the basic rhythm to stretch 
out and dismantie itself. Typically of this period, the material is 
quite straightforward, but the treatments are far from orthodox 
and Diane would certainly merit an unqualified fourth star were 
it not for rather murky sound. There’s a story that shortly after 
this, Chet fell asleep on stage while playing with Bley in Toronto 
and had to be carried off. 

★★★★ Chet's Choice Criss Cross 1016 Baker; Philip Catherine 
(g); Jean-Louis Rassinfosse, Hein van de Geyn (b). 6/85. 

This was the most productive year of Baker’s last decade, and in 
the association with Catherine he hit a purple patch. It was a 
format he liked and had used to great effect in the 1979 sessions 
with Doug Raney and NH 0 P. The Criss Cross session is the most 
completely satisfying studio record of the period. Playing a basic 
standards set, he sounds refocused and clear-voiced, with a 
strength and fullness of tone that is undoubtedly helped by Gerry 
Teekens’s typically professional production job. All three players 
are recorded in tight close-up, but with excellent separation. 

★★★(★) Candy Sonet SNTCD 946 Baker; Michel Graillier (p); 
Jean-Louis Rassinfosse (b). 6/85. 

Recorded in the Sonet Library in Copenhagen and formerly 
available on Gaqzell, this is an excellent set with some fine playing 
from Baker and great interplay with the trio. The opening ‘Love 
For Sale’ is no more than workmanlike, but there are great 
versions of ‘Nardis’ and ‘Bye Bye Blackbird’, more associated with 
Miles than with Chet. ‘Tempus Fugit’ has some great work as well, 
and the vocals throughout are strong and lyrical. 

***(*) When Sunny Gets Blue Steeplechase SCCD 31121 Baker; 
Butch Lacy (p); Jesper Lundgaard (b); Jukkis Uotila (d). 2/86. 

A rather melancholic session, but one of the better ones from the 
period. Lacy is a much-underrated piano-player. He gives Baker a 
great deal of room, leaving chords suspended in unexpected 
places and rarely resorting to predetermined structures even on 
very familiar tunes. Indeed, he sets up conventional expectations 
on ‘Here’s That Rainy Day’ and ‘You’d Be So Nice To Come Home 
To’ and then confounds them utterly with altered tonalities and 
out-of-tempo figures. Lundgaard and Uotila are both thoroughly 
professional and contribute to a fine, unpredictable set. 

*** Mister B / As Time Goes By / Cool Cat Timeless TTD 251/3 
3 CD Baker; Harold Danko, Michel Graillier (p); Jon Burr, 

Riccardo Del Fra (b); Ben Riley (d). 5/83-85. 

*** Live In Rosenheim / Sings Again / Heartbreak Timeless TTD 

280 3 CD Baker; Harold Danko, Luca Alex Flores (p); Nicola Stilo 
(g, f); Marc Abrams (b); Ben Riley (d); strings; other personnel. 
6/83-4/88. 

As with Eric Dolphy, who also died in Europe, there has been an 
unseemly rush to claim Baker’s ‘last’ recording. The date released 
as Live In Rosenheim is billed as his ‘last as quartet’, which opens 
the field for anyone with trio and duo material to jump on the 
same bandwagon. These three-CD reissues usefully mop up some 
interesting but inessential material from Chet’s last years. These 
have never been his most interesting records, but for the prurient 
fascination of watching him and listening to him get through 
another gig and make it to the airport for the next stage of the 
journey. They also begin the process of posthumous tinkering 
with Baker sessions; Heartbreak was arranged for strings after 
Chet was gone, with very mixed results. Mister B has been 
remixed to iron out the dull spots and fluffs. Chet’s status as 
Melmoth the Wanderer was established in these years. There are 
great musical moments - ‘If I Should Lose You’ from Rosenheim, 
‘Round Midnight’ from Cool Cat, indeed almost any version of 


‘Round Midnight’ from this period, when he clearly recognized 
that it was. Danko, Burr and Riley provided sterling support and 
Harold’s own lyrical gift is often to the fore, on his own material 
and the standards. On nights when he is obviously covering for 
Chet, the session becomes effectively his own, though this is rarer 
than you might expect. 

*** The Last Great Concert: My Favorite Things, Vols. 14 2 

Enja / Justin Time 3311 Baker; Herb Geller (as); Walter Norris 
(p); John Schroder (g); Lucas Lindholm (b); Aage Tanggaard (d); 
Radio Orchestra Hannover, NDR Big Band. 4/88. 

Just a fortnight after this unexpectedly impressive concert, Chet 
Baker fell to his death from an Amsterdam hotel window. The 
ravaged sunken face that appeared on the first issue of these 
recordings has gone, replaced with something that already looks 
nostalgically archived. There are small-group, big-band and 
orchestral tracks featured here, with some excellent playing from 
Herb Geller on the first of those. The material is absolutely 
predictable, almost as if Chet were summing up the songs that 
have meant most to him. His playing on ‘All Blues’ is quietly 
arresting and the virtually unaccompanied ‘My Funny Valentine’ 
is all the more haunting for the spareness of the background. ‘In 
Your Own Sweet Way’ is also a highlight. 

The big band is perhaps most effectively deployed on ‘Django’, 
but it’s the small-group stuff that has the greatest impact. ‘Look 
For The Silver Lining’ and ‘Well, You Needn’t’ are upbeat and 
Chet sounds in very good heart, rarely splitting a note or 
dropping off the end of a phrase. The astonishing, perversely 
heroic thing is that Chet remained a great artist to the very end of 
his life. Even in extremis he seemed able to find some grace. 
Whether he found it at the end of that still-mysterious fall is 
anyone’s guess. 

Also, in brief: 


** Live At The Trade Winds 1952 / *** LA Get Together Fresh 
Sound FSCD- 1001 & 1022 . 3-8/52, 6 8c 12/53. 

The Monday-night jams in Inglewood, California, are scrappily 
recorded but Baker already sounds like himself - cool, restrained, 
diffidently lyrical. Stan Getz features on the other. 

★*★(★) fhg Best of Chet Baker Plays / ***★ Let's Get Lost: The 
Best Of Chet Baker Sings Pacific Jazz 92932 & 97161 . 7/53-10/56, 
2/53-10/56. 

These are worthwhile compilations from the period, but check 
out the original sessions above. 

***(*) Verve Jazz Masters 32 Verve 840632 - 2 . 55-65. 

A good-value compilation for non-specialists. It includes a track 
from the October ’55 sessions, with later European material and a 
group of tracks recorded back in America in 1964 and 1965. 

*** Conservatorio Cherubini Complete Concert 1956 Lonehill Jazz 
10111. 4/56. 

A decent live set from the time, but always question what Lonehill 
mean by complete. 

*** Chet Baker Introduces Johnny Pace Original Jazz Classics 
OJCCD 433 2 . 58. 

By rights this is the singer’s album, and there is something very 
attractive about Pace’s Sinatra-influenced delivery, but it’s Chet’s 
relaxed fills and solos which really command attention. 

*** The Art Of The Ballad Prestige 11011. 8/58-8/65. 

This is one of the first of a veritable rash of themed collections, 
mostly late-night smokers and romantic torch songs. 

*** Chet Is Back BMG International 79619 .1/62. 
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Hearing Chet with Bobby Jaspar is the closest you’ll get to a 
Chet-Pres summit, and it works very well indeed on this 
‘comeback’ record. 

*** Baker’s Holiday Emarcy 838204-2. 65 . 

Chet imitates what he thought was the most impressive aspect of 
Billie Holiday’s singing, that she never raised her voice. On 
flugelhorn, he doesn’t sound so very different, a little broader, a 
little less chpped in faster passages. 

**(*) Two A Day Dreyfus Jazz Line FDM 365092. 12 / 78 . 

Those who saw Baker on this French tour trip will confirm that 
‘two a day’ wasn’t the reality of the situation at all, and it shows in 
the playing. 

** Symphonically Soul Note 121134-2. 7 / 85 . 

Baker often performed well in front of big orchestras, but this was 
an over-produced and rather heavy-handed session and contains 
little of interest. 

*** Round Midnight Challenge 70052. 85 . 

Recorded in London with an Anglo-French group. Chet is in 
good form and singer Rachel Gould will presumably remember 
the day for ever. 

Harold ‘Shorty' Baker (1914-66) 

TRUMPET 

Born in St Louis, Shorty worked the riverboats for a time and then 
served a steadier apprenticeship with Don Redman and Andy 
Kirk, whose pianist, Mary Lou Williams, he married. He is, 
though, forever associated with Duke Ellington, with whom he 
served for nearly 20 years. Made an early impact on Miles Davis. 

*** Shorty & Doc Original Jazz Classics OJCCD 839 Baker; Doc 
Cheatham (t); Walter Bishop Jr (p); Wendell Marshall (b); J. C. 
Heard (d). 1 / 61 . 

Baker’s warm tone and lyrical approach offered the perfect foil to 
more extravagant talents in the Ellington orchestra, but given 
how good a ballad-player he was, it’s surprising that he didn’t 
record more on his own account. This is something of a 
mismatch, with Cheatham sounding very old-school in the 
company of these swingers. Baker’s solos are almost always 
interesting, and though he combines well with Doc a number of 
times as they trade ideas, one often wishes he were the only 
featured horn. ‘Good Queen Bess’ is a reminder that he also spent 
some time with Johnny Hodges’s breakaway band, while ‘Night 
Train’ is a useful reminder of his Mid-West origins. What’s 
intriguing here is just how immediately recognizable Baker is. As 
Ellington realized, he had his own way of approaching a melody 
and it never left him. 

Jim Baker 

KEYBOARDS 

Chicago improviser probably better appreciated in ensemble. 

**(*) More Questions Than Answers Delmark DE-560 Baker 
(ky). 5 - 8 / 04 . 

The review’s in the title, pretty much. This baker’s dozen (was 
that intended?) never quite commands complete attention, 
though there are some fine moments, like the lovely ‘Tolled 
Deadpan’. All but three of the tracks are on grand piano, the 
remainder on synth, with ‘Tocsin Du Jour’ outstanding. He has 
technique in plenty, but seems to lack a context for it. His 
suggestion that in future he may revert to standards is 


presumably ironic, but on this showing mightn’t be a bad idea. 
Check out his work with Steam and the Ayler tribute group 
Witches And Devils, both of which feature his Chicagoan 
confrere Ken Vandermark. 


Kenny Baker (1921-99) 

TRUMPET 

A Yorkshireman who learned to play in brass bands. Baker played 
lead in the Ted Heath band of the ’40s and helped cement its 
reputation for precision. Led his Baker’s Dozen band in the ’50s 
and recorded much sweet as well as hot music. Countless 
(anonymous) studio dates from the ’60s onwards, abetted by 
frequent club appearances, and finally a starring role in both the 
posthumous Ted Heath Orchestra and the London Big Band. A 
musicians’ musician, regarded with much affection by his 
community. 

**+ Birth Of A Legend '41-'46 Hep CD 58 Baker; David Wilkins, 
Tommy McQuater, Stan Roderick, Alfie Noakes, Harry Letham, 
Alan Franks (t); Lad Busby, George Chisholm, Don McCaffer, 
Harry Roche, Jock Bain, Eric Breeze, Bruce Campbell, George 
Flynn, Jack Bentley, Jimmy Coombes, Woolf Phillips (tb); Harry 
Parry, Carl Barriteau (cl); Harry Hayes, Dougie Robinson, Reg 
Owen, Les Gilbert (as); Buddy Featherstonehaugh (cl, ts); George 
Evans, Reggie Dare, Aubrey Franks, Andy McDevitt, Jimmy 
Skidmore, Johnny Gray, Frank Reidy (ts); Bill Lewington, Charles 
Granville, Phil Goody, Jimmy Durant (bs); George Shearing, Dick 
Katz, Harry Rayner, Billy Munn, Ralph Sharon, Norman Stenfalt 
(p); Frank Deniz, Joe Deniz, Vic Lewis, Ivor Mairants, Archie 
Slavin, Dave Goldberg (g); Tommy Bromley, Charlie Short, Jack 
Collier (b); George Fierstone, Jock Cummings, Jack Parnell, Carlo 
Krahmer, Bobby Midgley (d). 11 / 41 - 1 / 46 . 

*** The Half Dozen / After Hours Lake LACD 88 Baker; George 
Chisholm (tb); Bruce Turner (cl, as); Derek Collins (cl, ts); Harry 
Smith, Dill Jones (p); Jack Fallon, Frank Clarke (b); Lennie 
Hastings, Derek Price (d). 5 / 55 - 4 / 57 . 

*** Play Not Quite Two Dozen Jasmine JASCD 631 Baker; 
Tommy McQuater (t); Keith Christie, George Chisholm (tb); 

Derek Collins (ts, f); E. O. Pogson (bsx); Bill LeSage (vib); Derek 
Smith (p); Joe Muddel (b); Phil Seamen (d). 55 . 

*** The Spectacular Trumpet Vocalion CDLK 4240 Baker; 

Roland Shaw Orchestra. 69 . 

*** Easy Jazz Vocalion CDLF 8114 Baker; Brian Lemon (p); 
others uncertain. 74 . 

Baker has left a vast legacy on record but little under his own 
name. Hep’s fascinating compilation rounds up tracks by the likes 
of the Melody Maker Competition Band and First English Public 
Jam Session, as well as sessions under the leadership of Chisholm, 
Featherstonehaugh and Shearing, and early Ted Heath tracks. It’s 
clear that from the start Baker was a tough nut and a pros’ pro, his 
solos needle-fine in their precision and standing out among 
bands that were dance orchestras rather than jazz outfits. Harking 
back to a time when saxophone-players had names like Aubrey 
Franks and Reggie Dare, the few enlightened souls - Baker, 
Shearing, Chisholm and Featherstonehaugh - sound like radicals. 
None of this is deathless music but it steps out of history well 
enough. 

Baker’s Dozen were more renowned for their regular broad¬ 
casts than for any records, and the legacy is disappointingly slight. 
Lake’s CD gathers together tracks from one Pye and one Polygon 
LP. A mix of swing, jump-band music and a more relaxed 
mainstream, the music has a faceless feel which the solos at least 
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put some colour into, and Baker remains impeccable. The 
sessions collected on the Jasmine set are previously unreleased, 
and have an uncertain personnel and recording date, but the 
playing has more heart than that on the Lake CD and besides 
Kenny’s own solos there are sterling efforts from the likes of 
Chisholm. Here, perhaps, is the real birth of British mainstream: 
crafted, a bit careful, but played with real affection, and using 
nuggets from the books of such as Basie and Ellington. 

The Spectacular Trumpet actually yokes together a pair of MOR 
sessions, the earlier featuring Bobby Pratt in front of the 
venerable Frank Chacksfield Orchestra. Baker stars with Roland 
Shaw on tunes which range from The Monkees’ ‘Valleri’ to 
‘Marne’ and ‘Love Is Blue’. A classic period piece from 1969, but 
the Decca Phase 4 sound is still pretty spectacular and the 
trumpeter gets off some thrilling stunts in what was probably just 
another day or two in the studios for him. Easy Jazz was recorded 
for the Rediffusion label in the early 70s, and has a quintet (only 
Brian Lemon’s presence seems certain) strolling through 24 
standards and a few undemanding originals. Lemon gets in some 
delicious fills and Kenny breezes through it. 

*** Ain't Misbehavin’ Zephyr ZECD 17 Baker; Warren Vache (c); 
Brian Lemon (p); Howard Alden (g); Dave Green (b); Allan 
Ganley (d). 9/96-7/97. 

★★(★) Size 10 Raymer Sound RSCD677 Baker; Ceri Williams (t); 
Terry Williams (tb); Zoe Lambeth (reeds); Henry Davies (p); 
Martyn Mills (b); Brian Price (d). 5/98. 

John Bune should take credit for organizing the sessions for Ain’t 
Misbehavin’, since this will probably turn out to be Baker’s last 
featured recording. In his 70s, he was still turning in generous and 
enthusiastic playing, and it is hard to envisage that there is a 
30-year difference in age between him and Vach6, who is enjoying 
himself just as much: the bubbling treatment of ‘Who’s Sorry 
Now’ is marvellous. Alden slips in a few typically astute remarks 
along the way. 

Kenny sat in as a guest with The Beachcombers, a trad-swing 
band that works around the Bristol area, in 1998. Once past the 
idiotic opening of ‘Fanfare For The Common Man’, it settles 
down nicely into an agreeable blow for those involved, with Baker 
raising everyone’s game; but docked a notch for a few lamentable 
lapses of judgement, such as the (uncredited) singing. 


Burt Bales (1916-89) 

PIANO 

Though born in Montana, Bales is associated mostly with the San 
Francisco scene, where he started playing in 1938. He played in the 
Watters-Murphy circle and recorded with Bunk Johnson, but 
worked mostly in saloons as the regular pianist. 

** Burt Bales 1947-1961 CHB BCD-13 Bales; Bob Hodes (t); 
Frank ‘Big Boy’ Goudie (cl); Al Conger (b). 47-61. 

*** "They Tore My Playhouse Down ... But At Least I've Still Got 
My Bales And Lingle Records" Good Time Jazz 120252-2 Bales (p 
solo). 49. 

Bales is one of those West Coast jazz legends who left very little to 
remember him by. He was content to play on raggedy bar-room 
pianos and worked for years in San Francisco clubs without 
managing to get himself in front of microphones much. He 
played fast ragtime and in the ‘proper’ style of early Jelly Roll 
Morton and was clearly very good at it, but these records don’t 
add up to much. The GHB gathers together seven solos from 1947 
in hopelessly low fidelity, though even here one can detect Bales’s 
unfussy virtuosity, and tacks on some quartet tracks from a club 


gig in 1961, which sound a little better, though not much. Better is 
the amusingly titled GTJ set, which Bales shares with a session by 
the even more obscure Paul Lingle. His eight solos here show skill 
and spirit within the rules of his idiom. 


Jon Balke (born 1955) 

PIANO, KEYBOARDS 

Brilliant Norwegian with rock and other influences whose 
atmospheric albums help define the much-disputed ‘ECM sound’. 

*** Nonsentration ECM 849653-2 Balke; Nils Petter Molvaer (t); 
Dag Einar Eilertsen, Torbjorn Sunde (tb); Erik Balke (as, bs); Tore 
Brunborg (ss, ts); Arne Frang (ts, bsx); Olave Dale (bs); Carl 
Morten Iversen (b); Jon Christensen, Audun Kleive (d); Miki 
N’Doye (perc). 91. 

***(*) Further ECM 521720-2 Balke; Jens Petter Antonsen (t); 
Per Jorgensen (t, v); Morten Halle (as); Tore Brunborg (ss, ts); 
Anders Jormin (b); Audun Kleive (d); Marilyn Mazur (perc); 
string quartet. 6/93. 

**** Kyanos ECM 017278-2 Balke; Arve Henriksen, Per 
Jorgensen (t); Morten Halle (sax, f); Svante Henry son (clo); 

Anders Jormin (b); Audun Kleive (d). 11/01. 

Like Jan Garbarek and Edward Vesala, Balke favours slow 
developments, dense textures and a very open-ended harmonic 
approach. The first album, which followed a promising LP One To 
One, features Oslo 13 and sounds as quintessentially Norwegian as 
the schuss of skis or the wintry whistle of ptarmigans. Balke is an 
effective writer and leader, though here the suspicion is that this 
is a keyboard album writ large rather than idiomatic writing for 
large ensemble. 

There are New Age longueurs on the second album but, given 
that most of the tracks are brief and to the point, these rarely get 
in the way for long. Apart from the leader, soloing is relatively 
sparse. Brunborg, Halle and Jorgensen are featured in the central 
section of what is effectively a continuous suite; otherwise the 
emphasis is on ensemble-playing. The entrance of the strings, 
played pizzicato, on ‘Horizontal Song’ shows how crafty Balke can 
be. Many of these pieces function as wry musical puzzles, 
deceptively straightforward at first hearing, but constantly 
opening up layers of interest. 

The third album, credited to Balke and the Magnetic North 
Orchestra, is a meditation on blue - ‘kyanos’ in Greek - and 
therefore tinged with the blues. His first record for ECM for 
almost a decade, it’s by far the best, making full use of some now 
very experienced soloists and much more confident in its 
language; there is a simplicity and straightforwardness about the 
arrangements which wasn’t there before. Paring back the 
string-writing to a single cello was a brilliant stroke. Balke still 
solos prominently, but again the emphasis is on ensemble-writing 
and the album seems to work best as a suite of related ideas rather 
than as single tracks. 

*** Diverted Travels ECM 981879-1 Balke; Per Jorgensen (t, v); 
Fredrik Lundin (sax, bf); Bjarte Eike, Peter Spissky (vn); Thomas 
Pitt (b vn); Helge Andreas Norbakken, Ingar Zach (perc). 9 & 

11/03. 

This starts, conventionally enough, with a bluesy piano line, but 
within a minute or so there are sinister gurgles and electronic 
whispers before the violins kick in. It’s a similar language to 
Kyanos, but the electronic elements don’t quite seem to relate to 
the foreground and it’s three and a half minutes before 
‘Machinery’ really gets going, by which time it’s almost over. 
Jorgensen’s trumpet begins the next piece, which again relies on 
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interrotto effects and that same curious mismatch of fore- and 
background. It works episodically, but one suspects that Balke’s 
vision is already moving in a new direction and isn’t entirely 
engaged here. Jorgensen also sings, a combination of Joik and 
scatting, but it is his trumpet in its freer movements that 
dominates a fine record. 

*** Statements ECM 987146-1 Balke; Arve Henriksen (t); Frode 
Nymo (sax); Kenneth Ekornes, Harald Skullerud, Helge Andreas 
Norbakken, Ingar Zach (perc); Sidsel Endresen, Miki N’Doye, 
Solveig Slettahjell, Jocelyn Sete Camara Silva, Jennifer Myskja 
Balke (v). 03, 04. 

Balke is fascinated by the ‘bata’ tradition of drumming, which 
connects West Africa and Cuba and represents an important 
agent of social cohesion and expression. Batagraf was established, 
parallel to the Magnetic North Orchestra, primarily as a musical 
laboratory. This is the result of long workshop sessions and 
considerable thought. It is also, though, the most unfettered 
album Balke has made to date, with a joyous quality that is deeply 
infectious. It is elemental music, caught between blows and 
words, caught up in a web of meaning that has little to do with 
conventional verbal semantics. The recitations in English and 
Wolof are powerful and often very moving, and for the first time 
Balke seems to have found a context that unifies his different 
musical idioms. It might be interesting to compare this with an 
earlier ECM classic, Dave Liebman’s Dram Ode. Stylistically, there 
is very little in common, but there are interesting similarities of 
approach, and as a technical exercise both must have presented 
significant challenges to the engineer, who rises to the occasion 
both times. 


Kenny Ball (born 1930) 

TRUMPET, VOCAL 

Born in Ilford, Ball worked in dance-band small groups before 
leading his own trad-to-Dixie outfit from 1958. His band 
introduced a new professionalism to the genre, and their records 
for Pye were commercial enough to score several hits in the early 
’60s. Lip trouble interrupted his career later that decade, but since 
then Ball has been unstoppable as a touring attraction. 

★★★(★) Back At The Start Lake LACD 114 Ball; John Bennett 
(tb); Dave Jones (cl); Colin Bates, Ron Weatherburn (p); Dickie 
Bishop, Diz Disley, Paddy Lightfoot (bj); Vic Pitt (b); Tony Budd, 
Ron Bowden (d). 6/59-3/62. 

*** Great British Jazz Bands Vol. 8: Kenny Ball & His Jazzmen 

1960-1961 Lake LACD 76 As above, except add Lonnie Donegan 
(bj); omit Bishop, Budd. 5/60-5/61. 

*** At The BBC 1957-1962 The Airshots Upbeat URCD 157 Ball; 
Charlie Galbraith, John Bennett (tb); Dave Jones (cl); Pat Mason, 
Colin Bates, Ron Weatherburn (p); Diz Disley (g, bj); Dickie 
Bishop (bj, v); Paddy Lightfoot, John Potter (bj); Vic Pitt, Jack 
Fallon (bj); Ron Bowden, John Welling (d). 57-62. 

***(*) The Pye Jazz Albums Castle CMKBX 794 6CD Ball (t, 
v); John Bennett (tb); Dave Jones (cl); Ron Weatherburn, Colin 
Bates (p); Paddy Lightfoot (bj, v); Diz Disley (bj, g, v); Bill Dixon, 
Lonnie Donegan (bj) Vic Pitt (b); Ron Bowden (d). 5/60-11/64. 
***(*) The Pye Jazz Anthology Castle CMDDD 138 2CD As 
above discs. 60-74. 

** The Very Best Of Kenny Ball Timeless TTD 598 As above, 
except Hugh Ledigo (p) replaces Swift. 91-95. 

**(*) That's A Plenty Timeless TTD 629 As above, except Nick 
Millward (d) replaces Bowden; omit Fenner. 3-4/99- 


Ball’s early records may surprise any who only know his 
subsequent cabaret-styled jazz. He led a tough, hard-hitting outfit 
which his own powerful lead directed with great skill. John 
Bennett, one of the longest-serving sidemen in jazz, played 
urbane but gutsy trombone, and the rhythm section had a 
tautness that evaded many lesser trad outfits. Ball’s signing to Pye, 
engineered by Lonnie Donegan, was the commercial making of 
the band, and Ball was almost ruthless in pursuing a style of 
Dixieland that was disciplined enough to attract a popular 
audience (unthinkable today, but plausible in the chart environ¬ 
ment of i960). The two Lake discs bring together all of his early 
recordings, and they’re an impressive lot, particularly Back At The 
Start, which opens with three obscure 1959 tracks made for the 
Collector label and proceeds through the early Pye material. Ball’s 
own playing is what stands out - unfussy, but surprisingly 
risk-taking at points. If his chops later bothered him, there’s no 
evidence of it here. The second disc, while nearly as good, sows 
the seeds of Ball’s move towards trad as pop. ‘Teddy Bear’s Picnic’ 
and ‘I Got Plenty Of Nuthin” are the kind of things that would 
later be the staple ingredients of his chicken-in-a-basket set. 
These are the discs to get if you want Kenny’s early years in detail, 
but as a single source the Castle Pye Jazz Anthology makes an 
attractive collection. All the hits are here, taking the story up to 
the ’70s, and a well-chosen sampling of their hardcore material; 
‘Cornet Chop Suey’ and Bechet’s ‘The Pay Off’ may surprise any 
who regard the Jazzmen as mere showbiz players. Fine notes with 
an absorbing interview with Kenny 

Even more comprehensive is Castle’s six-disc marathon, which 
takes in all of the Pye albums and adds the bonus of Kenny Ball In 
Japan, cut in Tokyo in 1964 and previously available only to 
Japanese fans (they included a couple of Japanese army songs - 
Ball always knew his audience better than anyone else). Pretty 
strange concept, since the whole programme is made up of 
marches, with the even more bizarre exception of The Singing 
Nun’s ‘Dominique’! At a bargain price, this makes a very 
appealing buy all told. 

The Upbeat collection is a thoroughly enjoyable bunch of BBC 
broadcasts, set down across a five-year period (with the rare 
sound of Charlie Galbraith - in other words, not John Bennett - 
in a Ball front line). Most of the tracks present the Jazzmen with 
their proper jazz shoes on, and ‘That’s A Plenty’ and ‘Farewell 
Blues’ must be among their hottest performances. 

There’s a big jump from there to the latter-day output of the 
Jazzmen. The compilation of Ball’s ’90s recordings is less 
appealing since the front line sounds increasingly prone to either 
fluffs or fatigue, even as the rhythms sound more chipper than 
ever. That’s A Plenty has an ounce more bounce thanks to new 
boy Nick Millward and, though they might have thought of one 
or two less obvious tunes to play, it’s not bad. Sadly, Kenny has 
lately been obliged to give up on the trumpet, but he’s still leading 
and singing with the band. 

lain Ballamy (born 1964) 

TENOR AND SOPRANO SAXOPHONES 

Born in Guildford, Ballamy was a significant player in the new 
London jazz of the ’80s. Since then he has worked steadily as a 
leader, and collected a lot of saxophones. 

**** Food Feral Records ASFA 101 Ballamy; Arve Henriksen (t, 
v, elec); Mats Eilertsen (b); Thomas Stronen (d, perc). 7/98. 
Though he had been leading bands since his late teens, it was only 
with the formation of Loose Tubes that Iain Ballamy came to 
wider notice. This shambolic collective - originally started by 
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Graham Collier as a rehearsal band — became the talent pool for 
white British jazz in the ’80s, but it also became something of a 
jail for those of its members who weren’t prepared to sit their 
finals and move on. Ballamy always sounded like a man who 
wanted to learn as well as blow. He gravitated towards the 
Greenwich-based Voice Of God Collective run by guitarist Billy 
Jenkins, and he became a member (with Django Bates, who’d 
been in his teenage group) of Bill Bruford’s group, Earthworks. 
The end result, coupled with some personal misfortune, meant 
that his own career seemed to go on the back-burner for quite 
extended periods of time. 

Food was a complete surprise, and this time the credit has to be 
shared evenly. Ballamy’s Norwegian colleagues create an entirely 
new environment for him: rich, tense and unfamiliarly abstract. 
This allows him to place his notes not with more care but with a 
more relaxed cadence. At moments, particularly on a track like 
‘Strange Burn’, the music harks back to the British free jazz of the 
late ’60s, which is another of Ballamy’s sources. Recorded live to 
two-track at the Molde Jazz Festival, the sound is very raw and 
immediate, with Eilertsen’s bass foregrounded and plenty of 
roomy ambience. The tracks are attractively spare and unindul- 
gent, with a stark quality to the horns (Henriksen occasionally 
plays more than one trumpet simultaneously) that implies a 
much bigger sound-world than is actually present. Food for 
thought and, at its best, nourishment to the spirit as well. 

*** Pepper Street Interludes Feral ASFA 102 Ballamy; Stian 
Carstenseti (acc); Matthew Sharp (do); Martin France (d); Norma 
Winstone (v). 1/00. 

Carstensen and Ballamy make for quite a team, tenor sax and! 
button accordion a rare combination even now. But the album 
passes by insubstantially, with 14 tracks finished in 40 minutes. 
Winstone sings a beautiful ‘Midnight Sun’ and the theme to 
White Horses is an odd way to bring proceedings to a climax. 

***(*) Food Organic & GM Feral ASFA 104 Ballamy; Arve 
Henriksen (t, v, elec); Mats Eilertsen (h, elec); Thomas Stronen (d, 
elec). 5-6/00. 

***(*) Veggie Rune Grammofon RCD 2027 As above. 02. 
Completely different. Recorded after a tour with the (Norwegian) 
group, the music is a deft and often exceptionally sensitive blend 
of folkish tunes, sparingly used electronics and grooving group 
performances. Since no one timbre gains the upper hand, there’s 
neither Nordic brooding nor mere whimsy to deter the 
unconvinced. When they get to the final ‘Technojoshi’, Ballamy 
really digs in, which suggests that this combination of muscle and 
mood-painting suits him very nicely. 

Veggie sees samplers and other electronic manipulations taking 
over even more, to the extent that the two horns are rarely heard 
in their own voices. The first track is almost all processed, 
spookily atmospheric. Henriksen opens ‘Eat’ in Miles Davis (or 
maybe Leo Smith) mode over scraped bass and random 
percussion and electronic effects. Trumpet and saxophone join in 
delicate canon here and there, but over rumbly electric bass-line 
or mock-orchestral effects. ‘Chickpea’ uses beats as a background 
to some highly processed horn lines, which sound as if they’re 
being emailed in from a space station. 

*** Last Supper Rune Grammofon 53141 As above. 12/04. 

There are signs of wear-and-tear here, evident in some slightly 
perfunctory writing and a greater than ever dependence on 
settled grooves, as on ‘Exeter Opening’ and ‘Junkfood’. However, 
regular metre shouldn’t ever be taken as a sign of creative 
exhaustion, even in an improvising context, and the impressive 
integration of instrumental and electronic elements continues 
apace here. Stronen is the one member of the group who seems 


unwilling to trade or compromise. His highly abstract approach, 
and dependence on non-idiomatic sounds, is hugely effective and 
often he is the most riveting element of a given track. The 
implication is that this may be the last album from Food. One 
hopes not, but it’s not unrealistic to hope that Ballamy puts the 
experiment to good use and moves on to another, equally 
effective phase in his career. 


Dave Ballou (born 1963) 

TRUMPET, FLUCELHORN 

Ballon took his place in the New York scene at the beginning of the 
’90s and has been regularly seen as a sideman, with these dates for 
Steeplechase his leadership work to date. 

**(*) Amongst Ourselves Steeplechase SCCD 31436 Ballou; 

Tony Malaby (ts); Michael Formanek (b); Jeff Williams (d). 9/97. 
*** Volition Steeplechase SCCD 31460 Ballou; Cameron Brown 
(b); Jeff Williams (d). 4/98. 

***(*) The Floating World Steeplechase SCCD Ballou; George 
Colligan (p); Doug Weiss (b); Darren Beckett (d). 12/99. 

On This Day Steeplechase SCCD 31504 Ballou; Billy Drewes 
(ss, as); Tony Malaby (ts); Michael Formanek (b); Tom Rainey 
(d). 12/00. 

*** Rothko Steeplechase SCCD 31525 Ballou; George Colligan 
(p); Cameron Brown (b); Mike Sarin (d). 8/01. 

*** Dancing Foot Steepelchase SCCD 31556 Ballou; Michael 
Formanek, John Hebert (b); Kevin Norton (d, vib). 4/03. 

Ballou’s clear, cool tone and deft abilities on the horn are an 
undoubted plus for a band in need of a capable trumpet, but 
these entries for Steeplechase are decidedly mixed. Amongst 
Ourselves gets off to a strong start in ‘All About Joey’ and the 
stately ‘Blake’s Vision’, but there is too much reliance on Ballou’s 
own writing, which seems stiff and scholarly at times, as if he 
were working out ideas in public. The quartet plays well enough, 
but a preponderance of slow tempos don’t really help; some of 
this is just dreary. It was a brave move to go to a bare-bones trio 
setting for Volition, and there are some excellent moments here. 
However, the presence of Monk’s ‘Light Blue’ and Booker Little’s 
beautiful ‘Opening Statement’ again shows up the weaknesses in 
Ballou’s own writing, and his originals make little impact on the 
memory. 

The Floating World is easily his best set. The only session with a 
piano is abetted by the splendid Colligan, and the greater 
emphasis on familiar material (five covers of differing sources) is 
surely an assist. ‘Pannonica’ brings in Monk again, and Ballou gets 
a nicely personal sound out of the flugelhorn, while the trumpet 
and piano of ‘Memories Of You’ provide a real, challenging 
partnership. 

On This Day is another all-original programme and, without 
carping too much about the writing, it simply isn’t as good. 
Ballou exposes one or two technical weaknesses here, and what 
sounds like an essay on certain aspects of ffee-ish playing has a 
kind of intellectual intrigue to it. But others may find the whole 
thing simply introverted. What Ballou may simply need is an 
interventionist producer. 

Rothko was approached on a one-take, this-is-a-gig basis, and 
after a rather wan start with a solo ‘The Nearness Of You’ moves 
through some interesting gears, even if Ballou tends to impress 
most when he’s letting his tone and the grace of his ideas do most 
of the talking, as on ‘I Should Care’. Dancing Foot presents an 
entirely different line-up, with the odd choice of two basses and a 
drummer doubling vibes. As before, Ballou does best out of 
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serene and relatively straightforward settings, and there is a coolly 
effective lyricism to be found in pieces such as ‘Sadhana’ and 
‘Stagnate’. 

Gabe Baltazar (born 1929) 

ALTO SAXOPHONE 

A veteran of the Stan Kenton Orchestra, Baltazar should be better 
known, but has lived in Hawaii for much of his career. 

*** Back In Action VSOP 85 Baltazar; Tom Rainier (p); Richard 
Simon (b); Steve Houghton (d). 10/92. 

*** Birdology Fresh Sound 5001 Baltazar; Frank Strazzeri (p); 
Andy Simpkins (b); Nick Martinis (d). 10/92. 

A bop-influenced player who doesn’t sound like anyone else on 
the scene (except at moments Herb Geller); one would expect 
Baltazar to be better known. He has, though, kept out of the 
mainstream for much of his career. Back In Action is a sharp 
reminder of his talents. A long version of ‘Ruby, My Dear’ 
suggests how original an interpreter he can be, while originals like 
‘Hurricane Iniki’ point to a sharp writing talent as well. The 
group is a bit lacklustre, but they seem to come alive for ‘Birth Of 
The Blues’, which is a genuine ensemble piece, while the opening 
‘Is It True What They Say About Dixie?’ is arresting enough to 
hold anyone’s attention for the next 45 minutes. 

Gabe was a grizzled old-timer by the time these sets were 
recorded. One wouldn’t know it from the level of energy, but 
there are clues to his longevity in the confident way he melds 
together Parker licks into a conception of his own on the 
eponymous ‘Birdology 10T (OK, class, take notes; here’s how 
Parker did it) and on a moving version of ‘In The Still Of The 
Night’. After the storms of the previous record, ‘The Calm’ is 
another fine original and to some extent a companion piece, both 
thematically and harmonically. No complaints about the rhythm 
section on either date, but it’s the boss who earns the plaudits. 

Phil Bancroft 

SAXOPHONES 

Reed-playing sibling of drummer Tom and co-founder of the 
eclectic Caber label. Sun Ra met them and was impressed. 

*** Swings And Roundabouts Caber 007 Bancroft; Steve Watts 
(b); Marcio Pollitteri (d). 99. 

Headlong Caber 034 Bancroft; Mike Walker (q); Reid 
Anderson (b); Thomas Stronen (d, perc). 03. 

A saxophonist of genuinely lyrical quality, Bancroft seems at ease 
in most musical company and sometimes subordinates his 
personality to those around him. On this, his own record, he 
comes across strongly and uncluttered by harmony instruments 
or other horns. What’s immediately evident from ‘Space Buffie 
1999’ and ‘Rockhouse’ is how strong is his harmonic imagination, 
supported by such a clear sense of pulse and direction that Watts 
and the impresive Pollitteri are freed up to play more musically, 
rather than merely keep time. 

There’s a huge jump between the first and second records. 
Bancroft’s own presence is that bit more assured, the melodic 
resource still more commanding, and this time with accompani¬ 
ment from the hugely underrated Mike Walker, who never steps 
on toes, he is pushed further and further. ‘Golden Section’ and 
‘Double Trouble’ are the equal of anything coming out of New 
York at the moment, and it can only be a matter of time before 
Phil Bancroft and his brother move on to a wider international 
stage. 


Billy Bang (born 1947) 

VIOLIN 

Bang was born in Alabama and served with the military in 
Vietnam, a combination of experiences which perhaps helps 
explain his passionate resistance to racial inequality. He began 
playing seriously relatively late, drawing inspiration from Ramsay 
Ameen and Leroy Jenkins, but also from the classic exponent of 
swing violin. Stuff Smith. His characteristic sound is combative, 
sometimes harsh, but always melodic. 

***(*) Sweet Space / Untitled Gift 8 th Harmonic Breakdown 048 

2CD Bang; Lawrence Butch Morris (co); Don Cherry (t); Luther 
Thomas (as); Frank Lowe (ts); Curtis Clark (p); Wilber Morris 
(b); Dennis Charles, Steve McCall (d, perc). 79. 

An important reissue, available on CD for the first time. There’s a 
story that the record’s first release was a disaster because only the 
out-takes were issued. The tapes were made in a lobby at New 
York University’s Loeb Student Center, but the sound is virtual 
studio quality. It transfers pretty well, with Bang’s skittering fiddle 
shapes weaving in out of the two saxophonists, Human Arts 
Ensemble man Thomas relatively anonymous for all his stridency, 
Lowe working his usual furrow between the ‘avant-garde’ and the 
great tradition of Chu Berry and Coleman Hawkins. ‘A Pebble Is 
A Small Rock’ opens with Morris playing unaccompanied; Bang 
gives it a shape and metre and then the ensemble moves aside for 
a powerful Lowe solo. Frank again shines on the title-track, but 
it’s the drummer who shines on ‘Lowski For Frank’, a quirky Bang 
composition that suggests a relatively unexplored area of his 
writing career. The reissue includes another 35 minutes of music 
recorded at a later date and featuring Don Cherry and Dennis 
Charles, which is less fierily compelling but no less valuable for 
that. 

**** Rainbow Gladiator Soul Note 121016-2 Bang; Charles Tyler 
(as, bs); Michele Rosewoman (p); Wilber Morris (b); Dennis 
Charles (d). 6/81. 

★★★ Invitation Soul Note 121036-2 As above, except Curtis Clark 
(p) replaces Rosewoman. 4/82. 

Rainbow Gladiator is a terrific record, bright, percussive and 
packed with ideas. The group has a unique and immediately 
identifiable sound, especially when Tyler is playing baritone, and 
this has to count as one of Rosewoman’s best early recordings, 
reminiscent in places of Marilyn Crispell, with whom Bang 
recorded Spirit Music. The violinist’s articulation is as precise as 
ever and ranges between a huge, raw vibrato and a lighter, dry, 
almost bleached effect. The title-track opens the album on a high; 
almost a quarter of an hour in length, it doesn’t let up for a 
moment. Everything else is a good deal shorter. ‘Ebony Minstrel 
Man’, ‘Broken Strings’ and ‘Bang’s Bounce’ are less than five 
minutes each, but they show how comfortable Bang is with song 
forms: a dedication to Laurel Van Horn, ‘Yaa - Woman Born On 
Thursday’, is extraordinary. 

It’s not clear why the second record is so disappointing. 
Certainly one misses the distinctiveness of Rosewoman’s attack, 
but Clark is an excellent player and idiosyncratic enough not to 
leave a hole. It is simply that there is nothing very distinctive 
about any of the music, and Bang’s own playing seems lacklustre 
and formulaic. The sound too is rather disappointing, though 
both these records gained immeasurably from transfer to CD. 

★★★(★) The Fire From Within Soul Note 121086-2 Bang; Ahmed 
Abdullah (t); Oscar Sanders (g); William Parker (b); Thurman 
Barker (mar, perc); John Betsch (d); Charles Bobo Shaw (perc). 
9/84. 
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|_j ve At Carlos I Soul Note 121136-2 As above, except omit 
Abdullah, Betsch, Shaw; add Roy Campbell (t); Zen Matsuura (d); 
Eddie Conde (congas). 11/86. 

The combination of trumpet, guitar and percussion makes an 
effective foil for Bang’s grainy lines, especially when the splendid 
Barker turns to his marimba. The sheer woodiness of the sound — 
with Parker also making a strong contribution - is beguiling, and 
the melodic and rhythmic language rich. The live record underlines 
the distinctiveness of this group - by default, unfortunately. 
Campbell is a much less individual player than Abdullah, whose 
debt to Louis Armstrong is always evident, even when playing 
outside. Betsch understands Bang’s music as well as anyone and, 
Barker apart, seems the ideal sideman. The club date (Carlos I is an 
establishment in Greenwich Village) has a slightly plodding quality 
that even the mercurial William Parker can’t quite mitigate. 

★★★★ Valve No. 10 Soul Note 121186-2 Bang; Frank Lowe (ts); 
Sirone (b); Dennis Charles (d). 2/88. 

A definite high-point and Bang’s most convincing performance 
since Rainbow Gladiator. The album was recorded on the eve of a 
long European tour which saw the violinist and his group cement 
a truly creative artistic relationship; some of the performances 
were uncanny and it would be fascinating to have a recording of 
these same tracks made a month later. Bang has always been 
drawn to bassists who think of their instruments as bass fiddles 
(William Parker frequently describes his in precisely those terms) 
and who try to accentuate the singing harmonies of violin and 
cello; scandalously under-recorded Sirone (formerly Norris Jones) 
is just such a player. In Frank Lowe, Bang has a saxophonist who 
has managed to combine the freedoms and intensity of the 
avant-garde with a huge respect for tradition. Lowe himself cites 
Coleman Hawkins, Ben Webster and Lucky Thompson and 
dismisses his own sound as ‘basic’; it is certainly unadorned, but it 
calls to mind nothing more than a latter-day Chu Berry. 

a Tribute To Stuff Smith Soul Note 121216-2 Bang; Sun Ra 
(p); John Ore (b); Andrew Cyrille (d). 9/92. 

Bang worked with Sun Ra’s Intergalactic Arkestra for a time at the 
start of the ’80s. It was his first regular contact with standard 
material, and his first full exposure to large-ensemble playing. 
Sun Ra’s presence on this record, a rare appearance as a sideman, 
is the most remarkable thing about a set that never quite adds up 
to its promise or to more than the sum of its personnel. Cyrille is 
the key element, constantly suggesting new routes, changing the 
pace, lying back almost out of the picture, and then erupting in 
with another flurry of ideas. He and Sun Ra seem to be engaged 
in a constant dialogue, leaving the two strings to pick their way 
through some surprisingly conventional material. The opening 
track is Stuff Smith’s ‘Only Time Will Tell’, and there is one other 
tune by the great fiddler, ‘Bugle Blues’. For the rest, slightly 
uneven, neither entirely authentic nor ironic readings of ‘Satin 
Doll’, ‘Deep Purple’, ‘Foggy Day In London Town’, ‘April In Paris’, a 
rather good ‘Lover Man’ and a weak ‘Yesterdays’. A fascinating 
item in the Bang discography but, make no mistake, not a classic. 

*** Spirits Gathering CIMP 109 Bang; Brett Allen (g); Akira 
Ando (b); Dennis Charles (d). 2/96. 

This was a session beset with technical problems from the start, 
and they rebound on the music more than a little. CIMP pride 
themselves on a straight, unadorned recording technique; what is 
played is what you get. Bang seems to have had difficulties with 
his pickup from the start and, after various efforts to resolve 
them, was obliged to press ahead regardless. He sounds less open 
than usual, and there are a few occasions when extraneous noise 
is evident, most obviously on the opening ‘Tanko-bushi’ and the 
following title-track. This is a strong group. As so often before, 


Bang doesn’t seem to need or want a straightforward harmony 
instrument, using the guitar colouristically and for additional 
punctuation to the melody. The two standards - ‘Softly, As In A 
Morning Sunrise’ and ‘My Funny Valentine’ - are both excellent, 
idiomatic and original, but elsewhere there is little that startles, 
and the limitations of the sound become more and more evident 
as time passes. A fascinating session that doesn’t quite transcend 
its circumstances. 

**** Bang On! Justin Time JUST 105 Bang; D. D. Jackson (p); 
Akira Ando (b); Ronnie Barrage (d). 4/97. 

A complete surprise. This is by far the straightest and most 
mainstream sound Bang has ever committed to record, on the 
opening tracks at least. ‘Sweet Georgia Brown’ and then later 
‘Willow Weep For Me’ and ‘Yesterdays’ are given light, sweet 
readings that concentrate heavily on the melody. ‘Spirits Entering’ 
is moodier and almost threatening, with Bang using drawn-out 
wails and glissandi to underpin a strong central idea. Jackson is 
superb, almost hijacking the session with his rapid-fire delivery 
and invention. Burrage deserves to be better known and is 
particularly effective on the slower tunes, using his cymbals to 
great effect and constantly referring to the tune. An excellent 
record from a master craftsman who, at 50, has learnt the virtues 
of a quieter approach. 

***(*) Vietnam; The Aftermath Justin Time JUST 165 Bang; Ted 
Daniel (t); Frank Lowe (ts); Sonny Fortune (f); John Hicks (p); 
Curtis Lundy (b); Michael Carvin (d); Ron Brown (perc); 

Lawrence Butch Morris (cond). 4/01. 

**■* Vietnam: Reflections Justin Time JUST 212 Bang; Ted 
Daniel (t); Butch Morris (co, cond); James Spaulding (as, f); 

Henry Threadgill (as); John Hicks (p); Nanh Thanh Ngo (dan 
tranh); Curtis Lundy (b); Michael Carvin (d); Co Boi Nguyen (v). 
04. 

It seems a long time after the event to be attempting an exorcism, 
but this remarkable suite of pieces inspired by Bang’s scarifying 
tour of duty in Southeast Asia is far from the doom-laden 
horrorfest one might have expected. Instead of attempting to 
convey just the horrors of the Vietnam War - experiences which 
drove the violinist to the brink of insanity - Bang has created a 
sound-picture of a wider world. He uses what sound like 
authentically Asian themes and scales to build up a surprisingly 
gentle collage into which the few eruptions of real violence - 
‘Tunnel Rat’ and ‘Tet Offensive’ - arrive with even greater 
dramatic force. Billy’s patented range of sonics, percussive stops, 
scratched dissonances and eldritch wails, have never been more 
dramatically appropriate. 

At least one other member of the group shared the Vietnam 
experience and Ted Daniel brings his own emotional agenda to the 
set, playing strong and proud but with an aching vulnerability as 
well. We are not sure if Frank Lowe or Sonny Fortune saw similar 
service, but they certainly understand the emotional dictates of 
Bang’s music, and the band sounds as if it has been together for 
years, a musical platoon united by comradeship and mutual need. 

There seems to be some doubt whether the track details on the 
sleeve are correct. Some inconsistencies suggest that the order is not 
as given, but either way the pieces identified as ‘Ho Chi Minh’ and 
‘KIAMIA’ (‘killed/missing in action’) are among the best Billy has 
recorded for years. A fine record and a brave personal testimony. 

The follow-up record might seem to be dwelling too much on 
an experience - however powerful - now long in the past. In fact, 
what Bang has created is a body of music which relates that 
experience to now, drawing in elements of Vietnamese music, 
including a fine vocal by Co Boi Nguyen, and getting his seasoned 
collaborators into harmonic and melodic areas they would not 
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normally enter. Titles like ‘Lock And Load’ suggest the old anger 
is still there under the surface, but with ‘Ru Con’, ‘Doi Moi’ and 
the closing ‘Reconciliation 2’ the violinist has moved on a stage 
emotionally and expressively. This is a lovely record, challenging 
but less confrontationally so than of yore. Bang’s playing still has 
fire and precision in equal measure. 

Billy Banks (1908-67) 

VOCAL 

Heard in a Cleveland club by Irving Mills, Banks arrived in New 
York in 1932 and worked at Connie’s Inn, then with Noble Sissle. 
He was in residence at the Diamond Horseshoe club all through 
the ’40s before working in Europe, the Far East and Australia. He 
died in Tokyo. 

*** Billy Banks 1932 Classics 969 Banks; Henry ‘Red’ Allen (t, 
v); Tommy Dorsey (tb); Jimmy Lord (cl); Pee Wee Russell (cl, ts); 
Happy Caldwell (ts); Fats Waller (p, v); Joe Sullivan (p); Jack 
Bland (g); Eddie Condon (bj); George ‘Pops’ Foster, Al Morgan 
(b); Gene Krupa, Zutty Singleton (d); Chick Bullock (v); plus two 
unknown bands. 4-10/32. 

Banks himself is a minor personality in New York jazz of the ’30s, 
and he hardly makes for an imposing presence on these sessions. 
Nevertheless, they’re remembered with affection by 78 collectors 
as slightly eccentric examples of small-group hot music of that 
time. Banks seldom appears on the first session, which includes 
an instrumental ‘Bugle Call Rag’ and features Henry Allen, not 
Banks, taking the vocal on ‘Oh Peter’. When Billy finally gets some 
space, on ‘Margie’, it’s a shock to hear his light, sweet tenor (which 
is immediately followed by a Pee Wee Russell tenor solo). But he 
wasn’t a bad scat singer, and he gets more space on the two Victor 
dates, which feature otherwise unknown personnel. Waller arrives 
for the July 1932 session and is in top form. The disc is filled out 
by a session under Jack Bland’s nominal leadership; Banks is 
absent, and Chick Bullock does the singing, though Allen takes 
over on ‘Someone Stole Gabriel’s Horn’. An entertaining if 
second-division survival. 


Denys Baptiste 

TENOR AND SOPRANO SAXOPHONES 

London tetiorman turned on to jazz by his father’s record 
collection. Studied at Guildhall and joined Gary Crosby’s Nu Troop. 

*** Be Where You Are Dune CD 03 Baptiste; Andrew 
McCormack (p); Larry Bartley (b); Daniel Crosby, Tom Skinner 
(d); Juliet Roberts, Sian Lord, Kevin Leo (v). 99. 

*** Alternating Currents Dune CD 05 Baptiste; Kevin Robinson 
(t, flhn); Winston Rollins, Harry Brown (tb); Andrew McCormack 
(p); Martin Taylor (g); Larry Bartley (b); Tom Skinner (d); Juliet 
Roberts, Cleveland Watkiss, Nedia Baptiste (v). 01. 

A skilful player with a big sound, Baptiste seems much in thrall to 
the obvious tenor forebears, and his original ‘Rollinstone’ and a 
blushing treatment of‘Naima’ make that debt even more specific. 
His own writing seems rather green, but it’s the playing that 
counts. A sound, serious date which is enjoyable for its lack of 
pretension. There’s a rousing version of Stevie Wonder’s ‘Have A 
Talk With God’ voiced by Juliet Roberts, but it’s hard to see why 
it’s there, beyond a sense that it’s trying to snare listeners who 
wouldn’t care about a regular tenor-and-rhythm date. 

Alternating Currents is a confident and often striking successor. 
Baptiste’s composing has taken a stride or two, ‘The Kraken’, 


easily his most interesting piece so far, toys with funk and ska 
rhythms while rooting itself in recurring changes which Baptiste 
and Martin Taylor eat up as they go. ‘Mind The Gap’ updates the 
New Orleans march, and ‘City Of Clouds’ and ‘Namesake’ prettily 
voice an ECM kind of ballad sound. ‘Stop And Look Around’ and 
‘Inner City Blues’ provide further features for Juliet Roberts. An 
absorbing blend, but the record is badly let down by its muted 
sound, which takes so much of the punch out of the music that 
even Baptiste sounds remote a lot of the time. 

***(*) Let Freedom Ring! Dune CD 010 Baptiste; Abram Wilson 
(t); Trevor Mires (tb); Nathaniel Facey (as); Andrew McCormack 
(p); Robin Bannerjee, Adam Goldsmith (g); Omar Puente (vn); 
Jenny Adejayan (clo); Gary Crosby (b); Rod Youngs (d); Satin 
Singh (perc); Ben Okri (v). 7/03. 

A vivid piece of political art, as Baptiste turns a festival 
commission into a powerful recording - using Martin Luther 
King’s famous 1963 speech as a springboard for a four-part suite, 
he then draws on Ben Okri’s poetry to reflect on King’s original 
message. With something to focus his composing on, Baptiste 
sounds much more confident, and if the written materials do 
seem derivative of sources such as Charles Mingus and Carla Bley, 
the music is played fiercely enough to convince by itself (and 
Jason Yarde’s production is distinctly superior to the earlier 
discs). The biggish band really hits its stride on the title-section, 
where Baptiste is as righteous and inflamed as any of his 
free-playing antecedents, and the music hangs in for the 
controlled intensity of the finale. Not quite the masterpiece it was 
greeted as in some quarters, but a fine piece of work. 


Paul Barbarin (1899-1969) 

DRUMS 

Barbarin played in the New Orleans Young Olympian Brass Band 
as a teenager, and thereafter also worked in New York and 
Chicago with Oliver, Keppard and Henry Allen. From the ’30s he 
based himself in New Orleans but played frequent guest gigs in the 
northern cities. He died after leading his band in the hitherto 
segregated Proteus procession in 1969. 

++* Streets Of The City 504 CD 9 Barbarin; Ernest Cagnolotti, 
John Brunious (t); Eddie Pierson, Worthia Thomas (tb); Albert 
Burbank, Willie Humphrey (cl); Lester Santiago (p); Edmond 
Souchon (bj, v); Richard McLean, Ricard Alexis (b). 9/50-4/56. 

*** Paul Barbarin And His Band Storyville STCD 6008 As above, 
except add Johnny St Cyr (bj); omit Brunious, Thomas, Burbank, 
Souchon, Alexis. 51. 

*** In Concert 1951-1959 504 CD 48 Barbarin; Jack Willis (t); 
Ernie Cagnolotti (t, v); Waldron Joseph, Bob Thomas (tb); Albert 
Burbank, Louis Cottrell (cl); Lester Santiago (p); Emanuel Sayles 
(g, bjo); Gerald Adams, Richard McLean (b). 51-59. 

*** Paul Barbarin And His New Orleans Band Atlantic 90977-2 
Barbarin; John Brunious (t); Bob Thomas (tb); Willie Humphrey 
(cl); Lester Santiago (p); Danny Barker (bj); Milt Hinton (b). 55. 

Oxford Series Vol. 15 American Music AMCD -35 As above, 
except Ricard Alexis (b) replaces Hinton. 3/56. 

*** In Concert 1968 At Connecticut Traditional Jazz Club Jazz 
Crusade 3049 Barbarin; Alvin Alcorn, Ernest Cagnolotti (t); 
Wendell Eugene, Clement Tervalon (tb); Louis Cottrell (cl); Danny 
Barker (g); Jerry Green (b); Freddie Kohlman (d). 7/68. 

One of the major New Orleans drummers, Paul Barbarin was most 
visibly active in the ’30s, when he played and toured with such 
leaders as Louis Armstrong and Luis Russell; but it was the revival 
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of interest in New Orleans jazz which let him record as a leader. He 
had a hard yet restless manner of playing the beat, and his bands 
swing with a kind of relentlessness that can be very exciting. The 
Storyville disc catches his group at a peak: the horns are all excellent 
soloists as well as vivid ensemble players, with Pierson a shouting 
trombonist, Burbank terrifically agile and Cagnolotti making light 
work of sounding tough and imaginative at the same time. There’s 
an uproarious version of‘Clarinet Marmalade’ and, though all the 
material is staple Dixieland repertoire, they play it with seasoned 
rather than hackneyed dedication. The sound is a little flat but 
perfectly acceptable. Streets Of The City collects three sessions by 
two bands: with Cagnolotti and Burbank the music is more deeply 
traditional, with Brunious and the versatile Humphrey a blend of 
looking back and glancing forward. Barbarin himself, a four¬ 
square traditionalist even though he worked on some very modern 
sessions two decades earlier, adds gravitas to every passage. 

The live material on the 504 CD offers more of the same. The 
recordings are somewhat rough and ready in places but there is 
enough musical substance throughout a mixed bag of material to 
satisfy Barbarin admirers. ‘Gettysburg March’ and a long version 
of ‘Tiger Rag’ stand out, not least for the leader’s proud and 
accurate playing. Barbarin sounds almost gracious on some of 
these cuts, a long way from the thumping crudity of many fellow 
traditionalists. 

The 1955 edition of the group - which includes some major 
New Orleanians - is perhaps less exciting than the one which 
made the 1951 sessions. The music is otherwise much as before, 
though Hinton’s flexible bass gives the underlying rhythms a 
more varied sense of swing, and this is certainly the clearest 
sound of Barbarin’s available music. The Oxford session, by 
basically the same band, suffers from a wobbly balance, but the 
dominant musician here is certainly Humphrey, whose graceful 
lines are paradigmatic of New Orleans clarinet. 

There’s an unmistakable whiff of nostalgia about the Con¬ 
necticut Traditional Jazz Club date. By 1968, the last full year of 
Barbarin’s life, he had become something of a jazz personage, and 
very much taken up by a generation of young jazz and blues fans 
anxious to find, or construct, apostolic connections to their own 
music. The playing is fine, though it lacks the raw thump of 
earlier sets, but there is something routine about most of these 
cuts. All the same, a worthwhile addition to the collection. 

Chris Barber (born 1930) 

TROMBONE, BASS TRUMPET, VOCALS 

Chris Barber has been playing jazz for half a century, which is also 
half the lifetime of the music itself. He was born in Welwyn 
Garden City and studied at the Guildhall in London. In the early 
’50s, he took over leadership of the Ken Colyer band and has been 
a leader ever since. The Barber band adapted its strategy to take 
account of the growing boom in blues, but otherwise has remained 
consistent in its approach to traditional jazz. Other soloists and 
vocalists have perhaps been more important to the band’s sound 
and success, but Chris Barber’s consistent presence has been the 
key to the band’s longevity and high standard. 


CORE COLLECTION 


**** The Complete Decca Sessions 1954/55 

Lake LACDD 141/2 Barber; Pat Halcox (c); Monty Sunshine (cl); 
Bertie King (as); Lonnie Donegan (bj); Jim Bray (b, bb); Ron 
Bowden (d); Beryl Bryden (wbd); Ottilie Patterson (v). 7/54,1/55. 

Barber had been leading bands while still in his teens, but his 
first serious attempt was a cooperative group pulled together in 


1953 during bandleader Ken Colyer’s extended ‘vacation’ in New 
Orleans. Although Barber and Colyer subsequently worked 
together, the band split over their ultimate direction, and while 
Colyer (who felt the Armstrong Hot Fives were too modern) 
went back to elemental New Orleans playing, Barber assumed 
not only leadership but the mantle of the entire trad movement, 
with Humphrey Lyttelton already moving towards swing main¬ 
stream. The crucial early documents are these sessions for 
Decca, here beautifully remastered in an indispensable two-disc 
set. While the ensemble’s the thing - as it was with Colyer - 
Barber thinks much more creatively about arrangements, the 
place of solos, counterpoint and rhythm, and it’s surprising to 
hear how strongly this music survives the years. It sounds 
youthful and energetic, and it reminds us that it was still being 
played by men in their early 20s. The very first track, the highly 
improbable ‘Bobby Shaftoe’, works up a terrific head of steam, 
yet it’s clearly all under control. Some of the shibboleths of the 
trad movement - such as the plunk of the banjo - are there to be 
sure, but Barber’s men were too good to let it seem like anything 
but a necessary part of the music. Halcox is still a bit green, but 
Sunshine is already masterful, and the leader’s own playing has 
a terrific bark to it. Donegan contributes his ‘Skiffle Group’ 
session, which spawned the hit ‘Rock Island Line’, and paved the 
way not only for the skiffle boom but British beat music itself. 
The live tracks on disc two are just as impressive, and are greeted 
with applause the like of which hasn’t been heard again at a jazz 
concert in Britain (at least, prior to the Jamie Cuflum era). And 
with guest spots for Bertie King and material as diverse as 
‘Skokiaan’ and ‘Salutation March’, Barber was already serving 
notice that, as far as he was concerned, his musical remit was 
going to be as wide as he wanted. 

*** The Original Copenhagen Concert Storyville STCD 5527 As 
above, except omit Bryden and King. 10/54. 

***(*) Ottilie Patterson With Chris Barber’s Jazzband, 

1955-1958 Lake LACD 30 As above, except add Eddie Smith (bj), 
Dickie Bishop (b). 3/55-1/58. 

*** Chris Barber's Jazz Band 1957 Lake LACD 130 As above, 
except add Dick Smith (b), Graham Burbidge (d), Sister Rosetta 
Tharpe (g, v), omit Donegan, Bishop, Bray, Bowden. 12/57. 

The Chris Barber Concerts Lake LACD 55/56 2 CD As above, 
except omit Tharpe. 12/56-3/58. 

★★★★ ch r i s Barber International Lake LACD 210 2 CD As above, 
except add Ian Wheeler (cl), Joe Harriott (as). 3/58-3/61. 

*** Chris Barber At The BBC Upbeat URCD 158 Barber; Pat 
Halcox (t); Ian Wheeler (cl, as); Joe Harriott (as); Ian Armit (p); 
Eddie Smith (g, bj); Dick Smith (b); Graham Burbidge (d); Bobby 
Breen, Ottilie Patterson (v). 12/63. 

***(*) Chris Barber At The BBC Vol. 2 Upbeat URCD 177 As 

above, except Tony Coe (as), Fred Hunt (p) replace Harriott, 

Armit and Breen. 61-63. 

Barber’s live recordings probably outnumber his studio dates, as 
many of those as there are. Lake LACD 30 and 55/56 document 
what was, 50 years ago, the biggest musical draw in Britain, filling 
the Royal Festival Hall ten days before Christmas 1956 and packing 
venues elsewhere round the country with that full-hearted sound. 
Ottilie Patterson’s occasional spots are uneven but tend to confirm 
her blues credentials. Barber’s groups were at their peak in the late 
’50s. At the end of the decade they became the first British group to 
play the blue-riband Ed Sullivan Show, and they also built a huge 
following in Germany. It’s important to recognize with what 
respect and seriousness Barber’s brand of jazz was regarded in the 
Eastern bloc. In the communist countries, traditional jazz was the 
spontaneous music of an oppressed proletariat, uncomplicated by 
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formalism or individualism, created collectively. All of this 
collective spirit is handsomely caught on the Lake issues. The 1957 
concert at Manchester’s Free Trade Hall has a special guest in the 
formidable shape of Sister Rosetta Tharpe, one of the first of 
several American visitors whom Barber was instrumental in 
bringing to the UK. She plays electric guitar (which is basically 
inaudible since there was no microphone on the amplifier) and 
contributes some riotous vocals. The sound is a bit monochrome 
but the spirit of the occasion comes over. 

Chris Barber International restores three vintage Denis Preston 
productions for Decca which have been eagerly awaited by Barber 
fans on CD. It covers three concerts in Berlin (sensational, in 
front of 12,000 fans), Copenhagen (very good) and the London 
Palladium (outstanding again), plus two bonus tracks from a 1958 
Brighton show. Joe Harriott turns up for two numbers at the 
London concert and the remastered sound is mostly fine. 

The Upbeat records are drawn from BBC Jazz Club broadcasts 
at the beginning of the following decade, and already there are 
shifts - some subtle, some not remotely - in Barber’s approach. 
On the first one, he lets Bobby Breen sing ‘Route 66’ and brings 
on guest Joe Harriott for four tunes, including his own ‘Revival’. 
Humphrey Lyttelton is the MC. The sound is unfortunately 
rather dusty. Volume two comes in better fidelity and although 
there’s a feature each for guests Coe and Hunt, this one - drawn 
from various broadcasts over a two-year period - feels more like 
‘traditional’ Barber. 

***(*) Bandbox No. 1 Lake LACD 194 Barber; Pat Halcox (t); 
Monty Sunshine (cl); Eddie Smith (bj, g); Dick Smith (b); Graham 
Burbidge (d); Ottilie Patterson (v, p). 1/59-12/60. 

Barber in the studios for Preston’s Lansdowne operation. Lake’s 
reissue of a typically eclectic Barber LP - which even includes a 
version of John Lewis’s ‘The Golden Striker’ - is beefed up by 
some single sides and the tracks from an Ottilie Patterson EP. A 
vintage set. 

★★★★ The Pye Jazz Anthology Castle CMDDD 139 2CD As 

various discs above. 56-59. 

This can sit happily beside the Lake Complete Decca Sessions as all 
that the less than fanatical need to know about Barber in the ’50s. 
Two discs’ worth of live and studio material from Chris’s 
sequence of albums for Pye/Nixa, excellently mastered, in a smart 
package that includes an entertaining interview with him. 

★★★(★) | n Barber's Chair Lake LACD 185 Barber; Pat Halcox (t); 
Ian Wheeler (cl, as); Monty Sunshine (cl, ss); Eddie Smith (g, bj); 
Dick Smith (b); Graham Burbidge (d); Ottilie Patterson (v). 
4/60-7/62. 

This is one of the first issues in Lake’s new series, releasing 
material from Denis Preston’s Lansdowne recording operation. It 
gathers in the contents of four scarce EPs (In Barber’s Chair, 
Monty, Pat and Introducing Ian), and adds on four other pieces 
which didn’t turn up on the LPs of the period. The various 
features for Halcox, Wheeler and Sunshine are graciously handled 
by each of the soloists - it’s a measure of Barber’s confidence in 
his sidemen in that the leader doesn’t even play on ten of these 20 
tracks! There’s a very fine ‘Mood Indigo’, a couple of good vocals 
for Ottilie, and a notably swinging attack on ‘Till We Meet Again’ 
(which Bunk Johnson did at his final session). 

★★★Collaboration Jazzology BCD 40 Barber; Pat Halcox (t); Ian 
Wheeler (cl, as); Graham Paterson (p); Stu Morrison (bj); Brian 
Turnock (b); Barry Martyn (d). 9/66. 

*** The Grand Reunion Concert Timeless TTD 553 Barber; Pat 
Halcox (t.flhn, v); Monty Sunshine (cl); John Crocker (cl, as, v); 
Lonnie Donegan (bj, g, v); Johnny McCallum (bj, g); John Slaughter 
(g); Jim Bray (b); Ron Bowden, Graham Burbidge (d). 6/75. 


★** Echoes Of Ellington: Volume 1 Timeless TTD 555 Barber; 

Pat Halcox (t, film); John Crocker (cl, as, ts); Russell Procope (cl, 

as) ; Wild Bill Davis (p); John Slaughter (g); Johnny McCallum (g, 

bj) ; Jackie Flavelle (b); Pete York (d). 6/76. 

*** Echoes Of Ellington: Volume 2 Timeless TTD 556 As above. 
6/76. 

Just because he was successful, Barber never forgot the origins of 
the music he loved. He has become an important practical 
historian of early ‘hot’ music in Britain and has constantly 
purified his own style, though not to the extent of shunning 
contact with other styles (witness the 1976 Ducal sessions, 
recorded in St Ives, with Ellingtonian Russell Procope), and he 
keeps a weather eye on shifts in public taste. In important 
essentials, though, Barber’s approach has not changed in four 
decades; adaptability has never meant compromise. The later 
material, notably Reunion, betrays some signs of rote playing 
from some of the band, but Sunshine (who went off to make a 
career of his own on the back of ‘Petite Fleur’, a 1959 clarinet 
feature on which Barber did not solo but which became a major 
band hit) is an elegant and often moving performer, and Halcox 
has grown in stature with the years. The Collaboration with 
drummer Martyn is an interesting by-blow (taped by the late 
Doug Dobell, who was something of a legend on the British jazz 
scene). 

*** Panama! Timeless CD TTD 568 Barber; Wendell Brunious 
(t, v); Pat Halcox (t); Ian Wheeler (cl, as); John Crocker (cl, ts); 
Johnny McCallum (bj, g); John Slaughter (g); Vic Pitt (b); Russell 
Gilbrook (d). 1/91. 

*** Chris Barber And His New Orleans Friends Timeless TTD 573 

Barber; Percy Humphrey (t); Willie Humphrey (cl); Jeanette 
Kimball (p); Frank Fields (b); Barry Martyn (d). 8/91. 

The August 1991 meeting with members of the legendary 
Preservation Hall Band is as much of a disappointment as most 
of their activities. These may be the senior practitioners of the 
New Orleans style, but they make it sound a lot more pedestrian 
in the charmed air of New Orleans (albeit in a campus 
auditorium at Tulane University) than Barber’s regular band can 
do in a small-town arts centre in the Home Counties. It’s 
relatively unusual to hear him backed by a piano, but Jeanette 
Kimball isn’t a particularly unusual player; indeed, she seems 
content to stay within reach of half a dozen trademark chords 
and runs at all times. 

Panama! is really a showcase for the young New Orleanian 
trumpeter, who supplants the long-serving Halcox on most of the 
solo slots. Brunious builds a lovely solo on the extended ‘Georgia 
On My Mind’ and sings in a mournful, wavery mid-tenor. 
‘Careless Love’ features clarinet before the vocal and then 
continues with a soft, cry-baby wah-wah chorus on trumpet 
(presumably from Brunious) that drops behind a delicate banjo 
and bass accompaniment; McCallum doubles the time on his 
own intriguingly jittery solo-line. Typically well crafted and 
intelligent, Barber’s arrangements of ‘Oh! Lady Be Good’ and 
William Tyers’s title-tune reflect traditional jazz at its best. Barber 
fans shouldn’t miss it and trad enthusiasts should jump at the 
opportunity to hear Brunious in sympathetic company. 

★★* Forty Years Jubilee At The Opera House, Niirnberg Timeless 

TTD 590 Barber; Pat Halcox (t); Monty Sunshine (cl); Ian 
Wheeler, John Crocker (cl, as); John Slaughter (g); Lonnie 
Donegan, Johnny McCallum (bj); Jim Bray, Vic Pitt (b); Ron 
Bowden, Russell Gilbrook (d). 5/94. 

The old gang’s back in town. Two resurrected bands revisit one of 
their old stamping-grounds (and this corner of Europe is very 
much a hotbed of Barber loyalism), sounding in pretty good 



